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PART II. SURVEY OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 
A. Purpose or Parr II 


This volume constitutes part II of a comprehensive study of 
Federal educational policies, programs, and proposals. The purpose 
of this part of the report is (1) to survey the educational activities 
administered by Federal agencies; (2) to describe the programs indi- 
vidually; and (8) to summarize these activities, including data on 
funds obligated for the respective programs as well as general de- 
scriptive information. The aim is to review all the relevant activities, 
setting forth their educational purposes or connections, in a volume 
designed mainly for use as a reference work. 

A further purpose of this part of the study is to lay a foundation 
for the analysis and classification of Federal educational programs 
which will comprise part ITI of this report dealing with the methods 
of administration, the levels of education covered, the geographical 
areas affected, and the number and types of persons affected by each of 
the programs. An incidental purpose of the present volume is to 
afford a basis for possible future studies of specific types of egies 
such as federally financed instructional and research programs carri 
out by colleges and universities under contract with the Government, 
or inservice training programs which are presently being adminis- 
tered by Federal agencies under the Government Employees Training 
Act (Public Law 85-507). 

The general purpose of the entire three-volume study has been set 
forth somewhat in detail in the introduction to part I. In brief re- 
view, it is to make readily available to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and to the Congress in general, a compilation, analysis, and 
summary of certain basic information relevant to legislative decision 
on educational issues before the Congress. The study is designed par- 
ticularly to afford a background for congressional determination of 
future policies of the Federal Government respecting the establish- 
ment and administration of Federal educational programs, with a 
view toward the coordination of these programs, 


B. Dertnirion or Epucationant Acrivitres 


“Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,” second edition, unabridged, 1959, defines the word “educa- 
tion” as meaning specifically “the impartation or acquisition of 
knowledge, skill, or discipline of character.” The dictionary lists 
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“training” as a synonym of “education.” It defines the word “educa- 
tional” as meaning— 

of, pertaining to, engaged in, or subserving education; dealing or associated with 
education ; belonging to or applied to the field of education. 

The Federal activities reviewed in the following are comprised 
within the range of this definition of the term “educational.” 


C. Inciusions AND Exciusions 


For the purpose of this study the term “Federal educational ac- 
tivities” has been construed to include all activities of the following 
types, among which there is some overlapping: (1) educational ac- 
tivities which are a Federal responsibility, as indicated by statute or 
other authority; (2) educational or traini Bm rams which the Fed- 
eral Government operates or mL. gpl (3) eral activities which 
directly affect, or operate Parone , or provide education similar to 
that provided by the regular public or private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and universities engaged in the general and 
specialized academic, vocational, and professional education of the 
youth and adults of the United States, and its possessions. 

Generally excluded from the present report are mass instructional 
programs such as the issuance of news releases and other publications. 
Although these activities may be encompassed within the dictionary 
definition of the term “educational,” as a whole they are possibly 
more “informational” in nature. Many Federal agencies distribute 
copies of their instructional and informational publications to institu- 
tions of various kinds, to libraries, and to individuals. The prepara- 
tion and distribution of such materials is a major activity of the Gov- 
ernment. In some cases it comprises or is an essential part of an ex- 
tension service or other large educational program of an agency, and 
is here included in the report on the activities of that agency. 

The sale and distribution of publications by the Government Print- 
ing Office and by the Library of Congress are herein reported. These 
agencies carry out certain unique operations in this field, which are 
perhaps somewhat more definitely “pertaining to,” “subserving” or 
‘associated with” education than is the distribution of publications by 
Federal in general. 

Generally excluded from this study are the services of libraries of 
Federal agencies which principally confine the use of their collections 
to the personnel of those agencies. While these services undoubtedly 
contribute to the training of employees and are in other respects 
“educational,” because of their limitations they appear to constitute an 
appropriate subject for separate study. 

The services of these libraries are nevertheless of much educational 
importance. Particularly so are their bibliographic activities and 
aids to researchers. 

Included in this report are the extensive educational activities of a 
number of international organizations in which the United States 

“In general the data appearing in this report are for the fiscal year 
1959. Unless otherwise indicated, data given on obligations for that 
year exclude obligations for construction. The study does not usually 
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— — operated prior to but not activated during the fiscal 
year 

It is recognized that data given on the obligations for most of the 
programs, and particularly figures on total obligations, if quoted from 
this report without accompanying explanations, may be misleading. 
While the expenditures are for “educational” programs as compri 
within a dictionary definition of the term, they are often not solely for 
education, which frequently is not the primary objective of these 
activities. Often it is a case of the utilization of education or of 
educational institutions to accomplish other objectives. 

Two types of research programs are principally included in this 
report, namely (1) those carried out by institutions of higher educa- 
tion under contract with Federal agencies, and (2) those carried out 
by institutions of higher learning, particularly land-grant colleges 
through their experiment stations, in cooperation with Federal agen- 
cies or by the agencies with cooperative aid from the colleges. In 
some cases research in one or another of these categories is inseparably 
involved in the whole research program of an agency, and the entire 
program is reported herein. 

The relationships of even “pure” research and education are so close 
that the two are practically inseparable. Research advances the fron- 
tiers of learning. It is basic to education because it furnishes the new 
facts to be taught. 

Research constitutes a major part of the work of the larger colleges 
and universities. Besides giving instruction, institutions of higher 
education generally perform the parallel functions of constantly re- 
newing and verifying knowledge and discovering new knowledge 
Learning would soon grow sterile without the research carried on by 
the scholar-teachers in colleges and universities. 

As professors carry on research they utilize their graduate and 
sometimes undergraduate students to help them. Thus they train 
these students to me research workers. 

Besides yielding Government bureaus useful information from 
fundamental research, which is the principal interest of the bureaus, 
Government contracts for research often enable institutions of higher 
learning to engage in research programs which they might not other- 
wise be able to conduct. Students of the colleges generally have avail- 
able to them the expert advice of Federal bureaus carrying out re- 
search projects in cooperation with the educational institutions. In 
some cases the Federal experts assist in classroom instruction. Fre- 

uently the findings from research are included in textbooks. Work 
one on Federal research projects by graduate students often serves 
as the basis for their graduate theses. 

Thus, reverting to a consideration of the dictionary definition of 
the term “educational” the research programs included in this stud 
are not only “subserving education”, they are also “associated wi 
education”, and are “applied to the field of education.” 


D. Procepures iN OpTraINING AND REpoRTING THE Data 


Although the letter of inquiry sent to each Federal Agency ex- 
lained in detail the kind of information sought, the inquiry could 
made applicable only to Federal educational programs in general. 
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Whether or not any particular activity is reported in this document 
depends largely upon determinations made within the agency carry- 
ing out that activity. ak 

n many cases decision was difficult as to whether a given activity 
should be reported as being “educational.” Borderline cases of course 
arose for consideration. It was observed that frequently a Federal 
activity has several objectives and various ramifications with respect 
to each of them. In many cases the primary object of a program 
included in this study is noneducational, although the activity is of 
much educational significance. It is recognized that agreement could 
probably not be obtained among the readers of this report xgending 
the degree to which some of the reported activities are education 
in nature. Particularly is this true with respect to obligations or 
expenditures for educational purposes. Opinions as to the purposes 
for which funds are expended vary widely. 

Often the determination of inclusion or exclusion of a program 
was difficult not only in terms of concepts but also in terms of these 
expenditures. Most of the activities are not supported by separate 
appropriations but are financed from funds appropriated for more 
general purposes. In many cases it was difficult and in some cases 
impossible to isolate the expenditure for the educational phase or 
phases of the general activity. 

In reporting these activities, the author has endeavored to main- 
tain consistency in style and form of the accounts of the individual 
programs. For this and other reasons, numerous condensations, sup- 

lementations, and other adaptations of the information submitted 
in response to the original inquiry have been made. As a whole, the 
original responses furnished the basic data from which the accounts 
appearing in this volume were prepared. The data given on the 
legal authorizations for the programs and most of the fiscal data 
are, however, herein transcribed as reported by the respective agencies. 
Generally, the final reports on the activities appearing in this volume 
have been reviewed and approved within the respective agencies con- 
cerned. Without the cooperation of persons familiar with the par- 
ticular pecan under study in each instance the preparation of this 
report would have been impossible. 


CHAPTER 2. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


A. InrropucTion AND SUMMARY 


Several constituent agencies of the Department of State conduct 

rams that. are concerned with education and/or, with educational 

institutions. These activities may; be summarized for each of the 
administrative units of the Department as follows: 


PROGRAMS OF THE BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The programs conducted within the Bureau of International Cul- 
tural Relations are designed to promote a greater understanding of 
the United States—its way of life, its ideals and aspirations, its 
national policies and objectives—among the other countries of the 
world, and to promote greater mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and the peoples of other countries, Fre- 
quently undertaken in connection with educational institutions, these 
activities have developed into an important arm of United States 
foreign policy. While they make significant contributions in the field 
of education in general, the activities are carried out primarily for 
the purpose stated above. These activities include the International 
Educational Exchange ram, the President’s Special Interna- 
tional Program for Cultura Presentations, and the exchange pro- 
gram carried out with the countries of the Soviet bloc. 

The supervision of the international educational and cultural pro- 
aaa administered within the Bureau of International Cultural 

ations is the responsibility of the Special Assistant to the Secreta 
of State for the Coordination of International Educational and Cul- 
tural Relations. The Bureau of International Cultural Relations 
‘was created on June 1, 1959, by executive order of the Secretary of 
State. (The exchange programs now conducted within this bureau 
were formerly conducted within the Bureau of Public Affairs.) Be- 
sides the duty already mentioned, the Special Assistant for the Co- 
ordination of International and Cultural Relations has the respon- 
sibility for coordinating the cultural aspects of all international 
programs conducted by other U.S. Government agencies and for pro- 
viding a liaison between the Department and the hundreds of non- 
governmental organizations that are engaged in international cul- 
tural activities. 

The basic law under which the educational exchange programs are 
carried out (the U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948) contemplated— 
an educational exchange service to cooperate with other nations in (a) the 
interchange of persons, knowledge and skills; (b) the rendering of technical 


and other services; (c) the interchange of developments in the field of educa- 
tion, the arts, and sciences. 
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Restricted at first to the Latin American countries, the program 
has been expanded since 1949 to include apprnanmately 100 countries 
and dependent areas on every continent of the world. In addition to 
exchange of persons activities, the program includes aid to American- 
sponsored schools abroad. 

The exchange of persons program secures direct communication 
between citizens of participating nations. Persons selected for ex- 
¢ include representatives from both the mature leader and stu- 

| dent levels. The pro for exchange of adults in positions of active 
) leadership seeks to obtain immediate results by imparting knowledge 
) to other peoples through the experiences of their leaders. The ex- 
change of students and educators represents a longer term investment 
in country-to-country understanding. 

All available facilities of the United States, Government as well as 
private, are utilized in the exchange of persons activities. The De- 
partment of State’s pro is only a small part of the total U.S. 
activities. The great bulk of activities is carried out under private 
auspices in this and other countries. The Department’s policy is to 
enlist the active participation of and to render facilitative services to 
private individuals, groups, and organizations interested in the pro- 


gram. 

Colleges and universities have played a leading role in the program 
since its inception, and each year an increasing number of schools and 
colleges are participating in international exchange. A report pub- 
lished in October 1958 by the Institute of Research on Overseas Pro- 

| grams at Michigan State University, stated that during the 1957-58 
academic year 14 institutions of higher learning in the United States 
| were conducting overseas exchange programs. Many of these pro- 
grams are conducted in cooperation with government agencies and 
private foundations. 

Thousands of students, both in the United States and abroad, have 
become interested in furthering their knowledge of their particular 
specialties through research and study in other countries. American 
participants come from all the States of the Union and, according to 
information obtained from the Department of State, the increased 
knowledge acquired abroad by these participants is often absorbed by 
their respective educational communities on their return. Many for- 

eign RerHenpants not only learn about American educational ideas and 
techniques, but from their own specialized knowledge and skills they 
also contribute to American education. Universities have added new 
courses and revised existing courses to place added emphasis on the 
importance of international relations and the ideas developed through 
the international educational exe program. 

American-sponsored schools in other countries are used as dem- 
onstration centers for U.S. educational methods, materials, stand- 
ards, and philosophy, They bring some understanding of the United 
States to thousands of foreign students and their families. The Secre- 


tary of State is authorized to give limited financial support to these 
schools, under a program administered by the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service. 
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PROGRAM OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


The Foreign Service Institute is engaged in two major activities— 
the orientation of new departmental employees and the training of 
home and field service officers in the field of foreign affairs, both of 
which are designed to increase the effectiveness of State Department 
personnel. The purpose of the first activity is to give all new em- 
ployees, from the near-top executives to typists, a closer insight into 
the work of the Department and to aid them in acquiring basic in- 
formation on both the substantive and procedural aspects of depart- 
mental work. The purpose of the second activity is to build up the 
effectiveness of the Dopatiment and the Foreign Service through the 
progressive development of a well-trained and competent professional 
corps of foreign service officers. Special attention is given to helpin 
these officers acquire a better understanding of political, strategic, an 
economic factors in foreign relations, and to improve their skill in 
foreign languages. The staff of the Foreign Service Institute is as- 
sisted in its training of foreign service personnel by visiting lecturers 
and professors and by specialized training courses at leading univer- 
sities. 


PROGRAMS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Activities of the International Cooperation Administration in the 
field of education as defined in the introduction to this survey are 
authorized primarily by the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
Section 302 of this act, in particular, authorizes the technical coopera- 
tion program which includes the bulk of ICA’s activities in this 
area. Certain educational activities also are or may be carried out 
by ICA under the authority of section 131 of the Mutual Security 
Act, covering defense support, and section 400 of the act, establishing 
a special assistance fund. Finally, the Mutual Security Act provides 
for U.S. contributions to the United Nations expanded technical 
assistance program and various other multilateral programs, which, 
in turn, perform educational activities in the international sphere. 
ICA also carries out certain relevant activities utilizing U.S.-owned 
currencies derived from Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade and 
Development Act Ns U.S.C. 1691). Transactions under the authority 
of that act are spelled out by Executive order. 

The purpose of the technical cooperation program is stated in sec- 
tion 301 of the Mutual Security Act, as follows: 


It is the policy of the United States and the purpose of this title to aid the 
efforts of the peoples of economically underdeveloped areas to develop their 
resources and improve their working and living conditions by encouraging 
the exchange of technical knowledge and skills and the flow of investment 
eapital to countries which provide conditions under which such technical 
assistance and capital can effectively and constructively contribute to raising 
standards of living, creating new sources of wealth, increasing productivity, 
and expanding purchasing power. 


Education is specifically listed in section 302 of the act as a technical 
cooperation activity. 

The basic method of administration of all elements of the mutual 
security program, as required by the authorizing legislation, involves 
the following broad steps: 
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(a) The cooperating country and the United States sign a 
basic bilateral agreement, under which the United States auer- 
takes to provide assistance for the purposes set forth in the legis- 
lation, and the cooperating country assumes certain responsibili- 
ties with regard to sharing the cost of activities, making effective 
use of the assistance given, and other relevant matters. 

_ (6) Under this agreement, the cooperating country requests 
assistance on specific activities or for specific purposes. 

(c) ICA reviews such requests and agrees to provide the ap- 
proved assistance within certain agreed financial and other limita- 
tions. 

(d@) ICA provides the requested assistance, either by maki 
financial resources available to the wi 
which to acquire the specified goods or services for itself, or by 

roviding the goods or services in kind. 

Within this broad pattern, the methods of administration vary 
from country to country and within the various types of assistance 
involved. 

OBLIGATIONS FOR THE PROGRAMS, FISCAL 1959 


Obligations for all of the programs described herein for the Depart- 
ment of State for the fiscal year 1959 amounted to, $171,771,168. 


B. Programs or tHe Bureau or INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


1. International Educational Exchange Program 


Purpose.—The basic purpose of this program is to increase mutual 
understanding between the peoples of the United States and of other 
oOvriator md des The educational exchange 

istory @ cription.—The educational exc rogram was 
initiated 4 in 1936 under the Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations, later ratified by 16 of the American 
Republics. Under the Act for Cooperation With the Other American 
Republics, the program was expanded to include an exchange of 
students, trainees in government and industry, teachers, professors, 
and specialists with all of the other American republics. During 
World War II, the educationa] exchange program was further ex- 
nded by the establishment of two emergency activities financed 
Pros the Emergency Fund for the President. 

The Fulbright Act of 1946 further augmented these activities by 
authorizing the eee, of State to negotiate executive agreements 
provHtng for educational exchanges with foreign currencies, financed 

m the sale of surplus property. Forty agreements have been 
signed under this authority with countries where such funds have 
been available; and exchanges for the purpose of study, teaching, or 
research are now in operation in 32 countries. Scholarships to for- 
eign nationals to study in American schools abroad are also granted 
under the same authorization. — 


* This convention was revised at the Inter-American Conference at Caracas in 1954. 
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- The Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 furnished the basis for a world-wide 
pro of educational exchange. Under authority of this act 
students, teachers, lecturers, specialists, and leaders of thought and 
opinion are exchanged with approximately 100 countries and depend- 
ent areas, and assistance is rendered to erican-sponsored schools 
abroad which serve as demonstration centers for American educational 
methods. 

In 1949 Con authorized the use of funds of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to assist qualified Chinese students and 
other Chinese nationals engaged in academic and professional pur- 
suits in this country, who were cut off from their source of income b 
the collapse of Nationalist China on the mainland, to finish their 
work. hen the program was brought to a close on June 30, 1955 
3,641 Chinese students and scholars in the United States had 
received emergency aid. 

In December 1949 reciprocal educational exchanges with Finland 
were begun. Finnish students, teachers, lecturers, and specialists are 
brought to the United States and American scholars are sent to 
Finland. An exchange of books and equipment is also provided. 
This activity is financed from payments made by the Finnish Govern- 
ment on account of its First World War debt to the United States. 

In providing for the loan of money to India in 1951 for the purchase 
of American wheat, Congress authorized the use of the first $5 million 
in interest paid to the United States to finance exchange of persons 
between the two countries, as well as the interchange of research ma- 
terials, and laboratory and technical equipment. 

In 1954 Congress authorized the use of approximately 500,000 
Lars pownan for scholarship exchange between the United States and 

reland. 

The sources of foreign currency to finance educational excha 
were augmented in 1954 with the passage of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954. This act authorized the 
use of American-owned foreign currencies generated from the sale 
of surplus agricultural commodities abroad for educational exchange 
programs established under other legislative authorizations. 

American participants in the exchange-of-persons program, coming 
from all States of the Union, are largely aicodiated with education 
in this country. Foreign participants learn American educational 
techniques and contribute of their own specialized knowledge and 
skills to American education. In 1959 the Department made contracts 
with 21 American educational institutions to assist in the exchange 
program. A total of 7,754 Sone received grants involving ex- 
changes with 100 countries and dependent areas. 

Legal authorization—Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations, December 23, 1936; Convention on 
Inter-American Cultural Relations, 1954; Public Law 355, 76th Con- 
gress; Public Law 584, 79th Congress; Public Law 402, 80th Con- 
gress Public Law 265, 81st Congress; Public Law 48, 82nd Congress; 

blic Law 480, 83rd Congress, as amended; Public Law 665, 83rd 


| 

- Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $24,196,037 ; aid to Amer- 
ican-sponsored schools, $2,288,631 ; ty ew expenses, $3,443,990; ad- 
ministrative expenses, $1,413,960; aid to private U.S. programs, 
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$137,046; total, $31,479,664 (including $11,575,389 in foreign cur- 
rencies; and $1,409,116 paid to nongovernmental organizations for 
contractual services). 


2. Cultural Presentations Program 


adel ty age on basic purpose of this program is to strengthen the 
ties which unite the people of the United States with other nations 
by demonstrating the cultural interests, developments, and achieve- 
ments of the people of the United States. 

History and description—The President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations was initiated in July 1954 and 
operated on an emergency basis until August 1, 1956. On that date, 
Congress enacted the Internationa] Cultural Exchange and Trade 
Fair Participation Act of 1956, which provides permanent legislation 
for continuing the program. 

Appropriated funds are used to assist tours abroad of American 
artists and groups of outstanding caliber in the fields of music, dan 
drama, and athletics to demonstrate to other countries of the worl 
the high cultural, artistic, and athletic attainment under our system 
of government, with the aim of promoting international understand- 
ing and enhancing American cultural prestige abroad. Financial sup- 
_ granted by the eo underwrites deficits resulting mainly 

im the high cost of international transportation and supplements 
tour revenues in covering the operating costs of the tours. 

From the beginning of the program to June 30, 1959, 150 tours of 
American cultura] and athletic groups, and individual artists, were 
assisted for presentation abroad in 97 countries. 

Typical examples of the tours assisted during the fiscal year 1959 
were the Florida A. & M. University Players’ tour of 10 cities in 
Africa; the San Francisco Ballet tour of 26 cities in Latin America 
and 16 cities in the Near East and Africa; the Golden Gate Quartet 
tour of 75 cities in the Near and Far East; the National Symphony 
Orchestra of Washington, D.C., to 30 cities in Latin America; the 
Jack Teagarden Sextet tour of 33 cities in the Near and Far East; 
the Westminster Singers to 51 cities in Africa and the Near East; 
and the 3 Amateur Athletic Union Track and Field Teams visits to 
11 cities in Eastern Europe and the Near East, and 8 cities in Africa. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 860, 84th Congress. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Program operations, $2,361,671; ad- 
ministrative expenses, $166,644 ; total, $2,528,315. 


3. Exchanges with Countries of the Soviet Bloc 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to contribute to a lessen- 
ing of tensions and to the development of mutual understanding be- 
twee: the people of the United States and the peoples of the Soviet- 
bloc countries of Eastern Europe. 

History and sensnigtane tin January 27, 1958, the United States 
and the Soviet Union concluded an agreement providing for reciprocal 
exchanges, in the year 1958 and 1959, in the cultural, technical, and 
educational fields. This agreement has been regarded in the Depart- 
ment of State as a significant forward step in the improvement of 


ir- 
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mutual understanding between the people of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The policy of the U.S. Government to encourage 
mutually beneficial contacts with certain Eastern European countries 
was expressed in a statement by the President on June 29, 1956, re- 
affirming the 17-point program advanced by the Western Foreign 
Ministers at Geneva in October 1955. 

At the end of the first year of the agreement with the Soviet Union, 
81 projects involving visits by Americans to the Soviet Union, and 70 

rojects involving visits by Soviet nationals to the United States had 

n carried out. 

As a result of the agreement, 22 American graduate students at- 
tended 2 Soviet universities, while 17 Soviet students studied in 5 
American universities. Other exchanges, many of which involved 
educational institutions in both countries, included groups of educa- 
tors, student editors, artists, musicians, writers, sports groups, and 
cultural presentations, Detailed arrangements were reached regard- 
ing exchanges of films, film personalities, and TV and radio programs, 
The United States National Academy of Sciences and the oviet 
Academy of Sciences have negotiated an agreement designed to lead to 
additional scientific exchanges of delegations and individual research 
specialists in 10 identified fields. 

The United States does not have a comprehensive exchange agree- 
ment with any Soviet-bloc country other than the Soviet Union itself. 
Nevertheless, limited exchange programs are conducted with Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and hong partly on the basis of ad hoc 
arrangements involving intergovernmental negotiations in individual 
cases, and partly through arrangements by private American citizens 
or organizations which operate independently. The largest number 
of these exchanges have been conducted with Poland. During the 
calendar year 1958, the program with Poland included 29 projects 
involving visits by 228 Americans to Poland, and 50 projects involving 
visits by 250 Poles to the United States, exclusive of tourists, diplo- 
mats, and commercial travelers. 

There is no separate budget for exchanges with the Soviet-bloc 
countries. Those projects which are not wholly sponsored by non- 
governmental American organizations are, in some cases, financed or 
assisted under the International Educational Exchange Program or 
the President’s Special International Program for Cultural Presenta- 
tions, both of which are described above. 

Legal authorization.—-Public Law 402, 80th Congress; Public Law 
$60, 84th Congress. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Program operations, $63,945 ; admin- 
istrative expenses $111,156. Those projects which are not ety: 
sponsored by nongovernmental organizations are, in some cases, fi- 
nanced or assi under the International Educational Exchan 
a or the President’s Special International Program for Cul- 
tu 


Presentations, both of which are described above. 
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©. Program or THE Orrice or THE Deputy Unprr-Secrerary 
FoR ADMINISTRATION 


1. Operation of the Foreign Service Institute 


Purpose——The purpose of the Foreign Service Institute is to fur- 
nish training and instruction to officers and employees of the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service, and to other officers and employees of 
the Government for whom training and instruction in the field of 
foreign relations is necessary. 

_ History and description—Authorization for the Foreign Service 
Institute was included in the Foreign Service Act of 1946 and the 
Institute was formally established on March 13, 1947, absorbing the 
training programe for departmental employees and Foreign Service 
personnel previously conducted by the Division of Training Services. 
Over 56,000 officers and employees of the Department, the Foreign 
Service, and other agencies of the Government dealing with foreign 
relations have been enrolled in programs operated by the Institute. 

In the fiscal year 1959 a number of educational institutions par- 
ticipated in affording specialized training to 102 Foreign Service 
officers in collaboration with the Foreign Service Institute. These 
institutions included Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, North- 
western, Stanford, Chicago, Cornell, Boston, Indiana, Johns Hopkins, 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, the University of California, 
the University of Washington, the University of Wisconsin, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
the Army War College, the Air War College, the Naval War College, 
the National War College, the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
the Imperial Defonse College, the Armed Forces Staff College, an 
Canadian Defense College. 

Legal authorization—Public Law 724, 79th Congress, title VII, 
seetions 701 and 705, approved August 13, 1946. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $4,648,490; administra- 
tive, $196,431; total, $4,844,921. 


D. Programs or THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


1, Activities of the Office of Educational Services 


Purpose—The pur of the Office of Educational Services are 
numerous. They include the following: to formulate policies, ob- 
jectives, and methods for ICA activities within the functional field of 
education; to provide technical review and evaluation of education 
segments of country programs and recommend staffing patterns to 
implement these programs; to provide technical review of pro 
projects in education; in connection with the regional office, to deter- 
mine action necessary to implement each project, either directly by 
ICA or through contract with a university or other organization; to 
set standards and suggest sources of recruitment of aieiiion tech- 


nicians, review and approve their technical qualifications, and pro- 
vide substantive orientation to outgoing technicians; to assist the 
Office of Contract Relations in expediting contract negotiations, pro- 
vide administrative and technical support to contractors, and review 
and evaluate implementation by contractors; to evaluate training 
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projects and programs for foreign nationals, review and approve re- 
quests for such training, and me. wear the implementation of trainin 
programs; to provide technical supervision, consultation and guid- 
ance to ICA education technicians assigned overseas; in conjunction 
with missions and country desks, to evaluate education programs as 
they relate to overall country programs and to regional objectives; 
to maintain a central repository of technical and program records for 
educational projects and prepare statistical and narrative analyses 
from the field for transmittal to field technicians and U.S. pro- 
fessional groups, and for use in internal and congressional justifica- 
tion of education programs; and to maintain liaison with multilateral 
organizations, the U.S. Office of Education, other U.S. Government 
agencies, and nongovernmental organizations with respect to educa- 
tion programs, and utilize resources of the Office of Education to pro- 
vide technical support to missions in education work. 

History and description.—Education had an important role in the 

redecessor agencies of ICA from the early days of the Office of the 
rdinator of Inter-American Affairs, established under the good 
neighbor policy. In 1943, the Inter-American Education Founda- 
tion was set up as a Government corporation for educational opera- 
tions under the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. In 1946, the 
Inter-American Education Foundation was terminated and became 
the Education Division of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
also a Government corporation. Under the reorganization of 1953, 
all the operating divisions of the ITAA were abolished, and it became 
an operating office of the Foreign Operation Administration, now 
ICA. The organization of the technical services of ICA placed edu- 
cation in the Office of Public Services as a division, coordinate with 
the Divisions of Public Administration, Public Health, Community 
Development, Housing, and Public Safety, and the Technical Assist- 
ance Training Staff. On July 1, 1959, the Director of ICA, by direc- 
tive, raised the Education Division to the status of an “Office,” under 
a director, and shortly thereafter the new Office was given the name 
“Office of Educational Services.” 

Legal authorization —Authorization for the activities of the Office 
of Educational Services, ICA, is contained in the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating funds obligated for ICA’s 
technical cooperation program in education amounted to $26,765,000; 
administrative obligations not determinable. 


2. ICA Participant Training Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of the ICA participant training program 
is to aid the efforts of the peoples of economically underdeveloped areas 
to develop their resources and improve their working and living con- 
ditions. This program constitutes one of the principal methods 
or techniques administered by the ICA for such pu : 

Hist and description—Foreign nationals are brought to the 
United States or third countries for training, study, and observation 
in various technical fields in order to improve their technical knowl- 
edge and skills which can be utilized when they return to their own 
countries. Similar training activities are carried on to a lesser extent 
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as an aspect of projects under the defense “ae Development Loan 
Fund, and special assistance vie se Such activity is also a major 
aspect of the multilateral technical cooperation programs carried on 
by the United Nations and the Organization of eetent States, uti- 
lizing funds, the U.S share of which is provided under the authority 
of the Mutual Security Act, 

The first major U.S. effort at training persons from underdeveloped 
areas for purposes similar to those under the technical cooperation 
program was inaugurated for Latin American countries in 1941 under 
the then Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

When the point 4 program was begun on a worldwide basis under 
the “Act for International Development” enacted in 1950, the Latin 
American ea was included under this authority. 

The kinds and types of participant training vary widely in com- 
oe and duration. They may include sending one or more persons 

rom a country to the United States for a few months to observe 
advanced methods and techniques in their particular field of interest, 
or may consist of a year or more of training at a university or other 
institution, or may be a combination of these two. 

ICA-sponsored participant training is planned to enable the foreign 
technician assigned to a particular technical or administrative position 
in a cooperating country with the specific technical knowledge he 
needs to do his job better, rather than providing general educational 
preparation in particular fields for the individual concerned. 

egal authorization —The activities of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration are authorized primarily by the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 as amended (22 U.S.C. 1892). Bestion 302 of this act in 
particular authorizes the technical cooperation program which in- 
cludes the bulk of ICA’s participant training activities. The current 
technical cooperation program (title III of ch, II of the Mutual Secur- 
ity Act) is the successor to the point 4 program. The principal author- 
ities other than section 302 under which these training activities are 
carried out are section 131 of the Mutual Security Act covering defense 
support and section 400 of the act authorizing special assistance. 

ach category of assistance described above under the Mutual 
Security Act is authorized for a statutory purpose. 

Obligations fiscal year 1959.—Obligations for participant training 
urposes amounted to $24,996,000, distributed as follows: Near East, 
outh Asia—$6,184,000; Far East—Europe, Africa—$3,502,000; 

Latin America—$4,475,000; and other—$177,000.00. Administrative 
obligations not determinable. 


3. Staff Development and Training Program 


Purpose.—The specific objective of the ICA training program for 
its oversea employees is to prepare these employees to meet maagpines 
needs for efficient accomplishment of the various programs and proj- 
ects of the technical assistance program. 

History and description.—Operating policies and procedures for 
carrying out the training required by the 1957 directive with respect 
to oversea personnel were first outlined for the guidance of all oversea 
missions and offices in September 1957. Training for classified service 
employees is now in accordance with the terms of the Government 
Employees Training Act and implementing regulations issued by the 
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Civil Service Commission. Substantively, the policies embodied in 
this legislation and the CSC lations promulgated pursuant thereto 
are the same as those which ICA applies to the training of its oversea 

rsonnel. Prior to 1957, ICA’s program of employee training was 
imited, with only a few exceptions, to orientation for new employees, 
with special emphasis for those going overseas; and a minimal provi- 
sion of part-time language training opportunity at oversea posts. 
Since 1957 ICA has made a start toward each of the following training 
objectives: orientation, refresher training, development training, pre- 
service training, and language training. To provide a factual founda- 
tion for overcoming, on a priority basis, inadequacies in its provisions 
for language instruction, a survey was initiated by ICA in February 
1958 to identify those positions in which knowledge of the local 
language is essential to effective job performance. It also included 
an inventory of the language proficiency of present staff. It is the 
policy of ICA to utilize insofar as possible the language training fa- 
cilities of the Foreign Service Institute in Washington and at over- 
sea posts. The primary emphasis of ICA language training is upon 
developing proficiency in speech. 

Legal authorization—In May 1957, following an intensive reap- 
praisal of the total personnel activity, the ICA director inaugurated 
a complete reorientation of the agency’s oversea personnel manage- 
ment system, An integral part of the new policy was the initiation 
of a broad staff development training program, geared to career con- 
cepts, and predicated upon the legal. authorizations and _ policies 
contained in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as implemented for ICA 
by the Mutual Security Act and supporting Executive orders. Enact- 
ment of the Government Employees Training Act — Law 85- 
507, July 7, 1958) enabled ICA to initiate planning for similar train- 
ing for its classified service employees. 


Operating or 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959 Adminis- program Total 
trative funds funds 

186, 518 1, 254, 023 1, 440, 541 
204, 933 149, 770 354, 703 
Grand total. hes 505, 427 2, 348, 740 2, 854, 167 


4, University Contracts 


Purpose.—The purpose of ICA contracts with universities is to 
provide one means of carrying out the technical cooperation program 
of the Agency. 

History and description—As early as 1951 the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration negotiated an agricultural contract between 
Cornell University and the University of the Philippines. At the 
same time the Institute of Inter-American Affairs negotiated a some- 
what similar contract with the University of Arkansas for work in 
Panama, and the Technical Cooperation Administration negotiated 
a contract with the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for work in Ethiopia. 
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As of June 30, 1959, 89 contracts were in operation under the ICA, 
bringing technical assistance to 33 countries. 

Legal authorization.—Authorization for the international educa- 
tion activities of ICA is contained in the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—As of June 30, 1959, the value of all 
ICA university contracts in operation was $86,370,000 while obliga- 
tions were $78,128,000. Funding of contracts is peculiar in that they 
are usually funded for more than 1 year at a time. Administrative 
obligations not determinable. 


CHAPTER 3. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE TREASURY 


A. Inrropucrion AND SuMMARY 


The following administrative units in the Department of the Treas- 
ury st igang unique educational programs: The United States Coast 
Guard, the Bureau of Customs, and the Internal Revenue Service. 
In addition, all bureaus of the Department conduct certain inservice 
training. As a whole the educational programs of the Department 
in degree of formality. 

he Coast Guard operates an academy at New London, Conn., a 
training station at Groton, Conn., and a reserve training program, and 
also gives direct military training to certain personnel. The objective 
in each instance is tv provide the specialized education essential to 
carrying out the statutory responsibilities of the Coast Guard. 

Graduates of the Academy at New London, Conn., receive bachelor 
of science degrees and are commissioned as ensigns in the Coast Guard. 
They agree to a minimum service period of 4 years after their gradua- 
tion. ‘lhe Academy has a capacity of 600 cadets and provides the 
main source of officer personnel during normal times, 

The Coast Guard Training Station at Groton, Conn., provides train- 
ing courses for enlisted personnel who are petty officers or potential 
petty officers in such fields as electricity, electronics, gunnery, anti- 
submarine warfare, stenography, engineering, et cetera. The school 
has a capacity of 2,000 students, It provides for the personnel the 
specialized training essential to the operation of the Coast Guard 
which rarely has been previously obtained by individuals enlisting for 
service in the Coast Guard. 

While enlisted a who successfully complete the training 
courses at Groton Training Station do not receive degrees acceptable 
to the recognized colleges, the advanced training in such fields as elec- 
tricity, electronics, engineering, et cetera, is equivalent to that re- 
ceived in certain trade schools, and qualifies the graduates for later 
positions in civil life which require such specialized education. 

In the Coast Guard Reserve training program a force of 40,000 
officers and men receive training preparatory to mobilization 

ulrements. 

n addition to these activities the Coast Guard conducts or par- 
ticipates in certain direct military training courses varying from a few 
days to 2 years in length. 

‘The Bureau of Customs Inservice Training School, established in 
1910 in New York City, operates for the instruction of customs em- 
ployees, especially inspectors and enforcement officers, in the proper 
methods of inspecting (including the supervision of lading aud un- 
lading, weighing, measuring, and gaging) merchandise and other 
related customs duties. Customs enforcement officers receive instruc- 
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tion in vessel search, radio patrol, undercover work, and the use and 
care of firearms. 

The Internal Revenue Service operates an inservice training pro- 
gram, the purpose of which is to provide technical and administrative 
training for its employees and to improve the administration of the 
tax program. Training is administered by regional and district of- 
ficers in accordance with broad guidelines laid down by the National 
Office Training Division. The National Office Training Division, in 
addition to providing overall planning and coordination for the 
servicewide technical training program, has conducted management 
institutes for top and middle management officials as well as firstline 
supervisors at selected sites across the country.. Over 36,000 Internal 
Revenue Service employees were enrolled in the Service’s various tech- 
nical courses during the fiscal year 1959. 

In addition to the foregoing educational activities, the various 
bureaus of the Treasury Department conduct formal inservice train- 
ing for the technical, managerial, and executive development of its 
employees in operational areas wherein there is a defined need for 
training. 

The total expenditure for these several projects reported by the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1959 amounted to about 
$26,953,272. This amount represents the total expended for salaries 
of instructors and trainees, and miscellaneous related expenses. 


B. Unrrep Srares Coast Guarp 
1. Operation of the Coast Guard Academy 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Coast Guard Academy is to educate 
young men to become commissioned officers in the U.S. Coast Guard. 
History and description —The original authority for the establish- 
ment of a school of instruction for the Coast Guard is contained in an 
act of July 31, 1876 (17 Stat. 102, 107). Instruction of future officers 
was first conducted in the revenue cutter Chase. In 1903 the course 
was lengthened from 2 to 3 years. The cutter Chase was decommis- 
sioned in 1907 and the school of instruction continued on board the 
cutter /tasca until September 15,1910. At that time, the school was 
established at Fort Frumbull, New London, Conn.; and under au- 
thority of an act of February 15, 1911 (36 Stat. 906) that site was 
transferred from the War Department to the Treasury. In 1932 the 
resent Coast Guard Academy at New London, Conn., was completed. 
t is now large enough to accommodate 600 cadets in barracks and is: 
— with the necessary classrooms, laboratories, et cetera, to train 
a cadet corps of that size. 

The curriculum is composed largely of scientific and marine engi- 
neering subjects, in addition to navigation, seamanship, ordnance and 
gunnery, miliary law, and other subjects. The curriculum has general 
educational value. 

When a young man enters the Academy as a cadet, he signs an agree- 
ment that he will serve as a coniniteanti officer for a period of 4 years 
after his graduation. 

Legal authorization.—14 U.S.C. 181 et al. 

Obligations, operating and administrative not separable, fiscal 
year 1959.—$3,7 9,000. 
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2. Operation of the Coast Guard Training Station 


Purpose.—The training of enlisted personnel who are petty officers, 
or potential petty officers, in such fields as electricity, electronics, gun- 
nery, antisubmarine warfare, stenography, and engineering, is the 
purpose of the Coast Guard Training Station at Groton, Conn. 

istory and description.—On March 12, 1942, the State of Connecti- 
cut donated to the Coast Guard certain tracts of land and buildin 
located at Groton. The Coast Guard subsequently established on this 
site a training station for the purpose of instructing enlisted men in 
various specialities. The station consists of class rooms, laboratories, 
barracks, messing facilities, and other support buildings. The school 
has been operated continuously since its establishment. Its capacity 
is 2,000 students. 

Legal authorization.—-14 U.S.C. 93(g). 

Obligations, operating and administrative not separable, fiscal year 
1959.—$4.,573,000. 


3. Coast Guard Reserve Training Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to maintain a pretrained 
force of 40,000 officers and men in the Ready and Standby Reserve 
capable of meeting certain mobilization requirements. 

istory and description.—The Coast Guard Reserve was first estab- 
lished by an act of 23 June 1939 (53 Stat. 854) to provide a non- 
military, voluntary, self-governing organization of men and pleasure 
craft. By an act of 19 February 1941 (55 Stat. 9) the name of this 
organization was changed to Coast Guard Auxiliary; and a Coast 
Guard Reserve was established and modeled after the Naval Reserve. 
The Women’s Reserve, known as SPARS, was authorized by an 
act of November 23, 1942 to release male officers and enlisted personnel 
for duty at sea, This program was terminated by an act of July 25, 
1947; however, on July 4, 1949, by the codification of title 14, U.S 
Code, the Women’s Reserve was reestablished. The Coast Guard 
Reserve is a trained force of officers and enlisted persons, which, 
added to the personnel of the regular Coast Guard, is expected to 
be adequate to enable the Coast Guard to perform all its functions 
and duties at all times. 

Legal authorization—Title 14, U.S.C., sections 754 to 762 as 
amended by Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 and Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. 

Obligations, operating and administrative not separable, fiscal year 
1959.—$14,890,376.46. 


4. Direct Military Training Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of direct military training in the Coast 
Guard is to provide training for Coast Guard officers and enlisted 
men to qualify them to properly perform their duties. 

History me description—Some form of training has always been 


conducted since the establishment of the forerunner of the Coast 
Guard, the Revenue Marine, in 1790. At that time, the activity con- 
sisted of “inservice” Training procedures improv 
throughout the history of the Serv 


ice until the present stage of de- 
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velopment, At present, the Coast Guard conducts training courses, 
or participates in those sponsored by private institutions and other 
Government agencies, cularly the U.S, Navy, which varies from 
a few days to 2 years in length. The training is of many types, all 
of which contribute to the proficiency of the individual serviceman. 
Examples are basic recruit and flight training, engineering, fire- 
fighting, damage control, antisubmarine warfare, communications, 
and aircraft maintenance. Appropriate degrees are earned at the 
recognized educational institutions attended by those who take the 
advanced and specialized courses of training. 

igations, operating inistrative not clearly separab 

fiscal year 1959.—$2,490,000. 


C. Burgav or Customs 
} 4# 1. Operation of the Customs Inservice Training School 


Purpose.—The purpose of the U.S. Customs Inservice Training 
School is to instruct customs inspectors in the discharge and lading 
of cargo, weighing, gaging, measuring, and boarding duties, and to 
instruct customs enforcement officers in their duties including vessel 
searching, radio patrol, undercover work, and the use and care of 
firearms. 

History and description.—This activity began in 1910 at the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. Training initially covered bag- 

ge inspection only, but now encompasses all inspectional duties. 
The school is loc in New York City. Classroom lectures and dis- 
cussions provide the method of instruction. Operational conditions 
are simulated in the school. 

Legal authorization—Public Law 85-507. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $19,900; administrative, 
none. 

D. Internat ReveNvE SERVICE 


1. Inservice Training of Employees 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to instruct employees of 
the Internal Revenue Service so as to provide the most economical and 
effective administration of the tax program. 

History and description —The first nucleus of a professional train- 
ing staff in the Internal Revenue Service was formed in 1918 as a 
result of the establishment of the training division in the national 
office of the Service at that time. The need for training personnel in 
the wartime (World War I) revenue acts constituted the major reason 
for establishing the training division. 

From 1918 until 1952 the gate effort, centrally administered 
from the national headquarters of the Service, was devoted princi- 
pally to the instruction of enforcement, investigative, and auditing 
personnel in the tax laws. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952, et by Congress effective 
on March 15 of that year, provided for the establishment of training 


branches in both regional and district offices so that those offices might 
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conduct and plan their own-training programs in accordance with 
broad guidelines laid down by the national office training division. 

Since 1955, the national office training division, in addition to pro- 
viding overall planning and coordination for the Servicewide tech- 
nical training program, has conducted management institutes for top 
and middle management officials as well as first-line supervisors at 
selected sites across the country. Since 1956, the training division 
has also conducted an executive a ap program each year for 
approximately 15 potential managers who, upon graduation from the 
program, have been assigned to key positions throughout the Service. 

Legal authorization—General authorization within the basic acts 

roviding for the operation of the Internal Revenue Service, and the 
pommianae Employees Training Act, Public Law 85-507. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $758,000; administrative, 
none. 

E. Aut Bureaus or THE DEPARTMENT 


1. Formal Inservice Training (General) 


Purpose.—In addition to the foregoing educational activities, the 
various bureaus of the Treasury Department conduct formal inservice 
training for the technical, managerial, and executive development of 
its employees in operational areas wherein there is a defined need for 
training. The purpose is to increase economy and efficiency in the 
operations of the Department; to raise the standard of performance 
by employees in their official duties to the maximum possible level of 
proficiency; and to furnish a continuing supply of skilled and effi- 
cient personnel. 

History and description.—As a result of a Presidential directive, 
the Secretary of the Preasury on March 4, 1955, established a policy 
on training of Treasury employees to achieve maximum effectiveness 
and efficiency of operation under the Government age erie Training 
Act (Public Law 85-507), effective July 7, 1958, this training was 
organized to cover course contents such as supervisory and executive 
development; technical, mechanical, and clerical skills; orientation ; 
and law enforcement. 

igations, operating a inistrative not clearly se 
fiscal year 1959.—$494,995.64. 
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CHAPTER 4. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
AND JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


A. Inrropucrion AND SUMMARY 


The Department of Defense operates three colleges and two insti- 
tutes which might be considered joint service schools. These institu- 
tions perform certain educational functions for all branches of the 
Armed Forces—Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. There 
are various arrangements for the fiscal support and administration 
of these colleges and institutes. 

The aim of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces is to pre- 
pare selected military and civilian personnel for important policy- 
making, command, and staff assignments. The college places emphasis 
upon the study of economic and industrial factors as they affect na- 
tional security. It is administered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but 
the Department of the Army serves as executive agent for the provi- 
sion of financial support. 

The National War College operates under the direction of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, but administrative and fiscal responsibility has been 
delegated to the Department of the Army. The National War College 
trains selected officers and civilian personnel of the Government to 

rform high-level command and policy-making responsibilities re- 

ted to the national defense. Study at the War College is concerned 
with all phases of national strategy and warfare in the nuclear age. 

The mission of the Military Assistance Institute is to train selected 
officers of the Armed Forces for duties with military assistance ad- 
visory groups participating in the program of military assistance to 
other countries. The Department of the Army is executive agent for 
the administration of the Institute, which is operated by the American 
Institute of Research of Pittsburgh, Pa., a nonprofit organization 
under contract. 

The U.S. Armed Forces Institute offers, by correspondence, a large 
number and variety of subject matter courses, covering all educational 
levels pepe secondary and higher) for all enlisted and officer 
personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty. The Institute is under 
the operational control of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve). 

' The Armed Forces Staff College, which provides advanced profes- 
sional education for officers, is under the secdnieal direction and super- 
vision of the joint chiefs of staff, but the Navy is responsible for its 
administration and fiscal support. The mission of the Armed Forces 
Staff College is to train Be for duties in joint and continued 
operations. 

For the reasons indicated above, in this survey the financial obliga- 
tions for the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, the National 
War College and the Military Assistance Institute have been included 
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in the total of obligations for programs of the Department of the 
Army (ch. 5—Introduction and Summary). The obligations for the 
Armed Forces Staff College have been included in the total for the 
Navy (ch. 6—Introduction and ne wn” Obligations for the 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute, assigned to the Office of the Assistant 
ovine of Defense (MP&R), amounted to $3,240,884 for the fiscal 
year 1959. 


B. Tue or THE ARMED ForCEsS 


Purpose.—The purpose of this college is to conduct courses of study 
in (a) all phases of the Nation’s national economy, and the interrela- 
tions of the economic factors with political, military, and psycho- 
logical factors, (6) joint logistic planning and the relation of this 
planning to joint and combined strategic planning and to national 
policy planning, and (¢) peacetime and potential wartime govern- 
mental organizations and the most. effective wartime controls—in 
order further to prepare selected military and civilian personnel for 
important policymaking, command, and staff assignments within the 
national and international security structure. 

History and description—Following World War I, the War De- 
partment recognized the need for training military personnel in eco- 
nomic, organizational, administrative, and business aspects of war- 
fare. To accomplish this task, the War Department established in 
1924 the Army Industrial College. In 1938, the curriculum was re- 
vised to provide for advanced study for both American and inter- 
national aspects of industrial mobilization and the economics of war- 
fare. By agreement of the War and om 4 Departments, on April 
26, 1946, the college was designated the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces and its joint service character eaplectidy recognized. 
A charter for the Industrial College of the Armed Forces was drafted 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the Secretary of Defense 
on August 31, 1948, and issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on Sep- 
tember 3, 1948. This charter has been amended at various times. 
The charter provides that— 

The Industrial College of the Armed Forces is reconstituted as a joint educa- 
tional institution operating under the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This institution is recognized as being on the highest level in the educational 
field within the Department of Defense. 

The college conducts courses in the economic and industrial aspects 
of national security under all ore ae with particular reference to 
the interrelated military, logistical, political, administrative, scien- 
tific, and social factors considered within the context of both national 
and world affairs. 

The college offers three courses, a resident. course, a correspondence 
course, and a conference course. The resident course is of 10 months’ 
duration and is for military officers holding the rank of lieutenant 
eolonel—commander, or higher and civilians from the executive 
branch of the Government holding a grade of GS-14 or higher. The 
correspondence course is designed to extend the facilities of the college 
to those who cannot receive instruction through the resident course 
and who in current and future security programs may serve in key 
positions in the Nation’s military, governmental, and economic struc- 
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ture. It further seeks to assist in the development of a better informed 
leadership and management in support of national security objectives. 
The conference course, called the National Defense Resources Con- 
ference, is conducted annually at from 12 to 16 urban centers through- 
out the United States, and is designed to foster a better understanding 
of the complex problems of national security; point out the civilian- 
military nature of the team; and point out the capabilities and limi- 
tations of each half of the team. These conferences are attended by 
peu ite officers and industrial, business, government, and community 
eaders. 

Legal authorization —National Defense Act, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.-Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative repo “not feasible ;” total $1,372,400 (includes pro- 
portionate share of operation and maintenance of factilities). 


C. THe War 


Purpose.—The pu of the National War College is to conduct 
a course of study of those agencies of government and those military, 
economic, scientific, political, psychological, and social factors of 
power potential, which are essential ae of national security—in 
order to enhance the preparation of selected personnel of the Armed 
Forces and of the State Department (and other governmental agen- 
cies) for the exercise of jomt and combined high-level policy, com- 
mand, and staff functions and for the planning of national strategy. 

History and description—The National War College as a joint 
service school is now in its 14th year of operation, and is located at 
Fort Lesley J. McNair in Mew ara DC 

The academic program of the National War College is one in which 
military, strategic, and political factors concerning government of the 
United States are developed in depth throughout the year, culminat- 
ing in the development of a national security policy. 

he year’s work proceeds through three phases. The first, consist- 
ing of four courses, begins with basic orientation and an examination 
of the current world situation. It then deals in turn with the elements 
of national power and their U.S. aspects, the roles of the different 
Government agencies in the development of U.S. national securit 
policy and the problems involved, and the entire range of warfare an 
strategy from political warfare to total war. 

The second phase of the year’s work consists of three “area survey” 
courses dealing, respectively, with the Communist States, the Western 
Hemisphere and Free Europe, and the non-Communist countries of 
Asia and Africa. 

In the final phase of the year’s work the U.S. national objectives are 
determined ; these, together with the information received during the 
year, are used to prepare a national estimate of the situation. From 
this estimate, in turn, is developed a national security policy. During 
field trips, these tentative conclusions relating to the respective areas 
are tested by observation. 

Instruction is accomplished by visiting lecturers supplemented by 
a small resident faculty consisting of six Army officers, five Naval 
Officers, six Air Force officers, and six civilians, 
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The National War College operates under the direction of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as an educational institution of the Armed Forces at 
the highest level. | 

Legal authorization.—N ational Defense Act, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible ;” total $1,455,215 (includes propor- 
tionate share of operation and maintenance of facilities). 


D. Tue Deparrment or Derense Miurrary Assistance 


purpose of this institute is to train officers of the 
Armed Forces for duty assignments, worldwide, in connection with 
the operation of Military Assistance Advisory Groups. 

History and description.—The Military Assistance Institute is a 
Department of Defense educational facility operated by contract. 
The Department of the Army is executive agent for the administra- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of this activity. The Institute was 
established by Department of Defense Instruction 2110.25 on Febru- 
ary 20, 1958, and convened its first class on September 2, 1958. Ap- 
proximately 10 courses of instruction are provided each fiscal year to 
officer students of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. 

Each course is of 4 weeks duration, and training is provided in 
legislative, policy, and administrative elements of the military aid 
program, and in many types of information relating to the host na- 
tions in which graduates will serve. Instruction is conducted by a 
professional civilian faculty, employed by the contractor and by 
visiting lecturers from appropriate Federal agencies, and the embas- 
sies of the host nations. 

Legal authorization—Military assistance program. 

Obligations for fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and 
administrative reported “not feasible ;” total $297,000. 


E. Tue Armep Forces INstTiruTe 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Armed Forces Institute is to provide 
educational materials and services for personnel on active duty in 
the Armed Forces in order that the individual may render more 
effective service in his present assignment, increase his capability 
for greater responsibility, or satisfy his intellectual desires. 

History and description—On December 24, 1941, the War Depart- 
ment authorized the establishment of an Army institute for the pur- 
pose of providing educational opportunities to of 
the Army. The Institute began operations at Madison, Wis., on April 
1, 1942, with an initial offering of 64 correspondence courses at the 
secondary and junior college levels. Later the Institute made avail- 
able hundreds of university and high school courses through the ex- 
tension divisions of cooperating colleges and universities under con; 
tract with the Government. On September 16, 1942, the Institute’s 
courses were offered to the personnel of the Navy, Marine Orne, and 
Coast Guard. . In 1943 it was redesignated the U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute. In July 1943 commissioned personnel were permitted to 
participate in the USAFI program on the same basis as enlisted per- 
sonnel. Thus, USAFI became an educational facility serving all 
members of the Armed Forces on active duty. 
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Increasing emphasis on general educational qualifications in the 
Armed Forces led to the cotaliicinaaet of the U.S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute in 1946 as a permanent peacetime educational activity. In 1949 
USAFI began operating as a field activity with a civilian director 
under the y ee Forces Information and Education Division of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (M, P, and R). Froma 
beginning of 64 correspondence courses, USAFI reached a maximum 
of 351 course offerings in 1952. These offerings have gradually been 
reduced due to budgetary factors, some decreasing demands on certain 
areas and duplication of individual service offerings. 

Of the 211 courses currently offered, 66 are yal level, 49 high 
school level, and 37 vocational technical. The Institute also offers 44 
spoken language courses and an elementary program of 15 courses 
through the 8th grade. In addition to courses developed by 
USAFI, 44 participating colleges and universities offer over 6,000 
correspondence courses through the Institute. 

USAFI also conducts various testing programs. The General 
Educational Development test covers the high school and first year 
college levels. A recent survey of more than 1,500 colleges and uni- 
versities showed that 84 percent admit service personnel to freshman 
standing if they pass the high school General TRdneational Develop- 
ment test (GED) ; and 47 percent give advanced standing credit, and 
79 percent allow credit for completion of USAFI courses that satisfy 
their program of study. Forty-nine States accept the high school 
GED for either the high school diploma or equivalent certificate. 

Legal authority—Originated December 24, 1941, by the War De- 

artment in the Directive AR 350-3100. DOD Instruction 5000.2 
Fated July 20, 1949, enclosure 1, Charter USAFI, under the policy 
supervision of the Chairman of the Personnel Policy Board to con- 
tinue under the operational control of the Office of the Armed Forces 
Information and Education Division of OASD (M, P, and R). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible ;” total $3,240,884. 


F. Tue Armep Forces Srarr 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Armed Forces Staff College is to 
rovide advanced professional education for officers in preparation 
or high command and staff duties. 

History and description—The Armed Forces Staff College was 
established in June 1946. It isa joint college under the technical direc- 
tion and supervision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It offers a course 
of instruction designed to educate selected officers of the Armed Forces 
in joint operations. 

The Armed Forces Staff College annually convenes two classes, 
each for a 5-months’ course. Student quotas allocated by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are approximately as follows: Army 64, Navy 54, 
Marine Corps 10, and Air Force 64. 

PO authorization—Navy Regulations, article 0440.2 (10 U.S.C. 

11). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1599.—Included in the data on obligations 
for “Operation of Certain Command and Staff Colleges” by the Navy 
(ch. 6-E, 4 of this survey), the Bureau of Naval Personnel being re- 
responsible for the administration and fiscal support of the Armed 
Forces Staff College. 
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CHAPTER 5. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE—ARMY 


A. Lyrropuction AND SUMMARY 


The far-reaching educational programs of the Department of the 
Army provide not only for military training in all fields of Army 
activities but also for opportunities in civilian-type education de- 
signed to permit officers and enlisted men to fit themselves for highly 
intricate technical tasks and to acquire understanding of the role of 
the Army in an increasingly complex society. In addition, the Army 
sponsors educational programs which affect large numbers of non- 
Army personnel. 

The Army’s principal educational activities include the followmg: 

(2) Precommission training at the U.S. Military Academy 
and at the USMA Preparatory School, and in colleges and 
universities ; 

(6) P ive training and education of both commissioned 
officers and enlisted specialists in essential skills through the 
Army’s Service School System, in civilian institutions, and in 


units; 

(c) Volunteer training under the General Educational Devel- 
opment program designed to increase the efficiency of the Army 
by raising the academic educational level of its personnel ; 

(d) Training of military personnel of friendly foreign na- 
tions under the military assistance program ; and 

(e) Army educational activities concerned with non-Army 
personnel, including training of civilian personnel of the Army 
education of Army dependents in oversea areas, orientation of 
Ryukyuan peoples, and programs for research and development 
work on military weapons and methods carried on through con- 
tracts with educational institutions. 

The largest training and educational effort of the Army is directed 
toward Army Personnel, and is conducted in units, training centers, 
and service schools to prepare individuals to perform assigned tasks 
and to assume positions of greater responsibility. This consists of 
individual replacement training, unit training, and specialist and 
career training in the Army’s service schools. 

Individual replacement training is designed to prepare soldiers to 
take their places as members of the Army team. Individuals are 
trained, regardless of their eventual Army duties, first in duties of 
the fighting man and soldier. Following this training, soldiers are 
then trained for one or more of the numerous specialized duties char- 
acteristic of a modern Army. 

Unit training aims to mold the trained individuals into effective 
teams and units which are capable of performing assigned missions 
as part of larger Army units. os 
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In addition to on-the-job training in military specialties, by pro- 
viding a progressive system of education the Army school system 
seeks to prepare individuals to perform effectively their duties in both 
peace and war. Through this system competent commanders, staff 
officers, and enlisted specialists and leaders are developed. 

In addition to —_ schooling, the Army school system provides 
career schooling for Army officers. Career schooling starts for the 
officer in a basic branch course which is given to each newly commis- 
sioned officer prior to his first duty assignment. The objective of this 
course is to provide minimum essential branch training necessary to 
qualify him for his first duty assignment with troops. 

The next level schooling is ~—. to prepare the officer to perform 
duties of his branch of service. This normally consists of attendance 
at one or more of the following courses: branch company officer course, 
branch advanced course, and branch specialist. course. The officer 
normally attends one or more of these courses some time between his 
2d and 12th year of service. Emphasis is on qualification as a com- 
mander and as a staff officer, company through battle group. Com- 
pletion of this level of schooling by all officers is a goal of the Army. 
Advanced schooling above this level is a selective process. 

The first of the advanced schools is the U.S. Command and General 
Staff College. Selected officers from all branches of the service with 
from 8 to 15 years of service attend a command and staff course which 
is designed to prepare them for A as commanders and general staff 
officers at division, corps, and field Army levels, and at comparable 
levels in the communications zone. 

The U.S. Army War College, the most advanced of all the Army 
operated schools, trains officers for duties as commanders and general 
staff officers at the highest U.S. Army, Department of Defense, and 

vernmental levels through courses of instruction not included in 

rmy schools of lower category. Officers selected are from those with 
from 15 to 23 years service. 

In addition to the Army schools four joint service schools described 
in the preceding chapter of this report are attended by Army officers, 
as well as by officers of the other services. These schools are the 
National War College, the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
the Armed Forces Staff College and the Military Assistance Institute. 
For both the National War College and the Tnduatrial College of the 
Armed Forces, Army officers selected for attendance must have 15 

ars but not more than 23 years of service. Those who are selected 
for the Armed Forces Staff College must have 10 and not more than 
20 years of service. 

n addition to the above schools, an appreciable number of officers 
also attend schools of the other services, universities and other insti- 
tutions, and foreign military or civilian schools and colleges. The 
purpose of such additional education for selected officers is to qualify 
them for positions on joint and combined staffs, as interservice liaison 
officers, or for other positions requiring a specialized knowledge. 

The Department of the Army also places emphasis on the ete 
Educational Development program designed to offer continuing 
civilian-type educational opportunities to its officers and enlisted men 
who seek self-improvement on their own initiative. The present Army 
Education program offers Army military personnel educational op- 
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portunities from grammar school through graduate school, through 


the following types of educational services: group-study classes, 
classes at American civilian schools and colleges, and correspondence 
courses and tests. 

Preparatory education is conducted by means of 3g eee classes 
taught by professional civilian educators employed by the Army. 
Placement and achievement tests, textbooks, and instructors’ guides 
for these classes are provided by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute. In 
the high school areas, Army servicemen may, in addition to attending 
group-study classes at the larger posts, also have the opportunity to 
participate in correspondence and self-teaching courses, as well as 
attending civilian high schools in the locale of their assignments. 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute correspondence and self-teaching courses 
also are available to military personnel at college level, as are ex- 
tension courses provided by more than 40 cooperating civilian col- 
leges. Specific program goals are to have key enlisted personnel com- 
plete high school, to have all officers on active duty complete college, 
and to provide continuing education opportunities for Army 
servicemen. 

Other Army educational activities are concerned with non-Army 

rsonnel. These include training of civilian personnel of the Army 
in specialized fields of Army administration, orientation of the Ryu- 
kyuan peoples toward the democratic way of life, education of Army 
dependents in oversea areas to provide them educational opportuni- 
ties similar to those available in free American public schools, and pro- 
grams for research and developmental work on military weapons and 
methods carried on through contracts with educational institutions. 

According to information obtained from the Department of the 
Army an 7 Me air summary of obligations for the educational pro- 
grams of the Department is inpedaiiie to compute because fiscal data 
on a number of the educational activities are not broken out as separate 
figures. The pay of military personnel participating in Army educa- 
tional programs is from “other appropriations”, and is not included in 
obligations shown for the educational activities described in this 
chapter. The estimate received from the Department of Defense for 
total obligations for the educational programs of the Department of 
the Army is $309,272,000 for the fiscal year 1959, not including the pay 
of the participating personnel. 


B. Orrice or Deputy or Starr ror OpERations 
1. Operation of the Army Service School System 


Purpose.—The purpose of this school system is to provide resident 
and nonresident education to prepare Army personnel of all com- 
ponents to perform assigned ro 
._ History and description—The Army service school system dates 
back to 1802, when what is now the U.S. Military Academy was estab- 
lished. Since that time additional service schools for professional and 
vocational training have been established. At present there are 36 
major Army service schools and 6 separate courses which provide 
career branch training for commissioned officers and enlisted personnel 
in specific military occupational specialties, and additional training 
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designed to otherwise qualify military personnel to perform their 
assigned duties. 

The objective of the Army service school system is to prepare 
selected individuals of all components of the Army to perform those 
duties which they may be called upon to perform in war and conditions 
short of war. The emphasis is on the art of command. The missions 
of the Army service school system include the preparation and conduct 
of resident instruction and nonresident instruction; initiation of 
action leading toward the formulation of new and the revision of old 
doctrine; preparation of training literature; and accomplishment of 
cross-service understanding of Army tactics, techniques, and opera- 
tions by Oy ter training as directed for members of other com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces and for allied personnel. 

The Army service school system is so organized that selected mili- 
tary students receive training at successively higher levels, subject to 
Army requirements, individual abilities, ind system capacities. 

Responsibility and authority for all functions of all schools and 
colleges in the school system are vested in Headquarters, Department 
of the Army, which provides high level policy —- for the direc- 
tion and control of the Army school system. This is for the se 
of establishing detailed coordination of schools policies with those 

overning the career management and overall development of the in- 

ividual, and facilitating integration of the school function within 
the framework of Department of the Army policy. Command of the 
Army service schools is decentralized to major —— elements 
except for Department of the Army specialist schools which are under 
direction and control of Headquarters, Department of the Army. 
Eleven schools are commanded by the Commanding General, U.S. 
Continental Army Command. Nineteen schools are technical, ad- 
ministrative, and specialist schools which are commanded by the 
respective technical and administrative service or separate agencies. 
Twelve are Department of the Army ialist schools or separate 
courses which are under the direction and control of agencies of Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army. 

The Commanding General, US. Continental Army Command, has 
broad responsibility and authority for the direction and control of 
curricula and instruction in tactical doctrine and related techniques 
in all schools except those under Headquarters, Department of the 


y: 
Legal authorization—National Defense Act as amended. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; estimated $180 million total. 


2. Operation of the U.S. Military Academy 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Military Academy at West Point, 
N.Y. is to provide undergraduate instruction and military experience 
for cadets to develop the knowledge and qualities of leadership re- 
quired of a junior officer in the Army and the basis for continued 
‘deeehogmanit through a lifetime of service. 

History and description—The U.S. Military Academy was estab- 
lished in 1802 for the purpose, originally, of training military tech- 
nicians for all branches of the service. It endeavored not only to 


oT 
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encourage the study of military art, and thereby raise the level of 
training of the militia, but also to encourage the practical study of 
every field of science, 

The Military Academy offers 4 years of instruction, and graduates 
are awarded bachelor of science degrees. The principles of instruc- 
tion followed are known as the Thayer system, which stresses the 
development of habits of mental discipline and the maintenance of 
high standards of scholarship. Subjects taught include mathematics, 
rn education, military topography and graphics, English, 

oreign languages, physics, chemistry, mechanics, electricity, social 
science and the military aspects of tactics, ordnance, engineering, law, 
psychology, and leadership. 

A maximum of 121% percent of the graduates of the Academy may 
be commissioned in services other than the U.S. Army. Cadet ap- 
pointments are both noncompetitive and competitive. The noncom- 
petitive oe creme are made by Members of Congress (4 each), 
and miscellaneous sources (23). Competitive appointments are made 
by the Departments of Army and Air Force (180) and the President 
of the United States (89). There are 80 miscellaneous competitive 
appointments. All appointees must satisfy entrance requirements as 
to scholastic ability and physical standards. 

Legal authorization—National Defense Act, as amended and title 
10, section 1041. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $12,401,000 total. 


3. Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Program (ROTC) 


Purpose.—The p of the ROTC is to insure a continuing flow 
of qualified personnel into the officer corps of the Army; to conduct 
precommissioning and basic military training; to stimulate interest in 
military careers; to promote appreciation of the Army as a service; 
to encourage participation in reserve components of the Army of the 
United States; and to assist in the development of the student towards 
maturity. 

History and description—The President is authorized to establish 
and maintain ROTC units having a senior division at selected univer- 
sities and colleges granting baccalaureate degrees, a military schools 
division at those essentially military schools and military junior col- 
leges not conferring academic degrees specifically designated by the 
Secretary of the Army, and a junior division at high schools and other 
educational institutions of comparable academic level which are not 
operated on an essentially military basis or do not meet requirements 
prescribed for the other divisions. The senior division ROTC in- 
cludes 4 years of military training on the campus and a 6 weeks’ sum- 
mer training camp, and continues to be the chief source of officers in the 
U.S. Army Reserve. Enrollment for the last 2 years of training 

(advanced course) is by voluntary application and by selection. 

The military schools division training curriculum includes 4 years 
for military institutes and 6 years for military junior colleges. The 
6-year program provides the institutional phase of military instruc- 
tion required for commission ; except that a baccalaureate degree must 

56912—60—pt. 24 
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be obtained. The junior division ROTC includes 3 years’ military 
training on the campus. 

The Government does not provide tuition to the students or mone- 
tary reimbursement or allotments to the institutions participating in 
the program. However, formally enrolled students of the advanced 
course, senior division, are paid a monetary ration allowance, and a 
travel allowance to and from camp; and, while at camp, they receive 
the pay prescribed for basic soldiers. The Army furnishes instructors, 
uniforms, equipment, and texts to the institutions for use by the ROTC 
units. The institutions furnish classrooms, storage space and other 
facilities. 

Senior division training is offered in 12 arms and services of the 
Army. The general military science (GMS) program began in the 
academic year 1952-53 as a general course substitute for specialized 
or branch courses. The course was designed to predace junior officers 
with a basic knowledge essential to officers of all branches of the U.S. 
Army. Graduates of GMS may be assigned to any branch of the 
service, commensurate with the academic requirements of the service 
and the desires of individuals, and upon recommendation of civilian- 
military classification boards at each institution. Flight instruction 
on an extracurricular basis at selected institutions is authorized for 
second year, advanced course, senior division cadets. The Army pays 
for the flight training conducted by approved civilian flying schools 
and under instructors certified by the Federal Aviation Agency. At 
the beginning of the school year 1958-59, there were 234 senior division 
units in 249 institutions, 41 military schools division units in 41 
institutions, and 92 junior division units in 259 secondary schools. 

The purpose of the National Defense Cadet Corps (NDCC) pro- 
gram is to provide, in secondary schools (public and private), military 
training that will be of benefit to the student and of value to the Army 
if he should become a member thereof. Institutions conduct a 3-year 
program of instructions in military fundamentals as prescribed b 
the Secretary of the Army. If desired by the institution, a fourth 
year of instruction is provided on a voluntary basis. In those cases 
where schools are a part of a multiple school system having junior 
division ROTC units, conduct of the junior division ROTC program 
of instruction is authorized on an optional basis. Instructors (ap- 
proved by the Peperiness, of the Army), uniforms, classrooms, stor- 
age space, and other facilities are provided by the institution. Nec- 
essary orapinent and texts for military training are provided by the 
Army ring the school year 1958-59, there were 63 NDCC units 
in 79 schools. 

Legal authorization.—National Defense Act, as amended. 

Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating 
and administrative reported “not feasible”; $15,672,000 total. 


4, U.S. Army Reserve (USAR) School System 


Purpose.—The purpose of this school system is to provide a progres- 
sive professional military education for Army Reserve conan ga 
on active duty whose civilian responsibilities preclude attendance at 
Army service schools, 
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History and description—The USAR school system was initially 
established in 1950 with the first school located in Allentown, Pa. 
The schools are established in localities having an Army Reserve popu- 
lation density adequate to support an effective school. In areas 
where the USAR schools cannot be established or maintained, Army 
Reserve personnel are encouraged to develop staff and branch pro- 
ficiency through participation in extension courses, training projects, 
and activities of a local unit. The course of instruction parallels 
comparable resident courses of the Army service school system. Nor- 
mally, 3 years is required to complete the company officer course, 
3 years for the advance officer course, and 5 years for the command 
and general staff course. 

The Government provides necessary advisory personnel, texts, 
physical plant and other training materials for the courses of in- 
struction. Students enrolled in the course are in a pay status only 
while attending the annual active-duty-for-trainin pee however, 
retention and retirement point credits are awarded for attendance at 
the regularly scheduled periods of instruction which are conducted 
during the year. The staff and faculty of each school consist of 
selected Army Reserve personnel not on active duty who are gradu- 
ates of these courses. These schools are conducted in facilities leased 
or owned by the Government. The system is sufficiently flexible to 
accommodate varying student loads and changes in allotted funds. 
The Army Reserve program provides 4,500 spaces for the staff and 
faculty. Dorinies the fiscal year 1959 there were 130 Army Reserve 
schools distributed throughout the United States. 

Legal authorization.—National Defense Act as amended. 

Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1959—Breakdown into operating 
reported “not feasible”; approximately $300,000 
total. 

5. Army Extension Course Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide nonresident 
instruction, by correspondence, to keep members of the Army and of 
the other armed services currently trained in military and technical 
subjects, to assure their maximum usefulness in all assigned duties. 

History and description—The Army extension course program ex- 
isting prior to World War II was discontinued in September 1942, 
due to factors inherent, in its organization which did not fit it for 
continued operation during and after mobilization. During 1945 
and 1946, a revised Army extension course program was prepared and 
offered (in July 1946). This program was basically the same as that 
in operation today, and parallels the instruction being furnished resi- 
dent students at the Army service schools. It provides a progressive 
home study plan for members of the Army Reserve forces, and is also 
available to members of the Army on active duty. Through diligent 
study and the passing of periodic tests, the extension course student 
is enabled to earn promotion in the Reserve forces, as well as to 
accumulate retirement credits. The officer or enlisted man on active 
duty can prepare himself for resident schooling, increase his qualifi- 
cations for promotion, and broaden his training background. 

Extension courses are broken down into five major categories; (1) 
Army Precommission Extension Course, (2) Company Battery Offi- 
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cer Extension Course, (3) Advanced Extension Course, (4) Com- 
mand and General Staff College Extension Course (Combat or Logis- 
tical), and (5) Special Extension Course. As indicated by their 
designations, the first four categories provide appropriate training for 
personnel in the grades of enlisted man or woman, progressing up 
to senior officer, and are designed to assist in the preparation of 
a in advancement, by promotion, to more responsible duties. 

e subject matter and content of all such courses parallel, as closely 
as practicable, the meee arco | resident courses presented in Army 
service schools and col eges. Each category includes subcourses 
covering basic skills in the area covered, required of all participants, 
together with many optional subcourses, which, although not re- 
quired in course completion, provide additional training in the skills 
related to the basic courses. The Army Extension Course program 
currently provides 927 subcourses. After a student successfully com- 
pletes a subcourse and the final test, pertinent notations are made 
on the individual’s service record, for retirement and promotion 


purposes. 
Legal authorization.—National Defense Act, as amended. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Not budgeted separately, but appears 
as part of service school obligations and other items in this survey. 


6. Training Activities Connected With Military Assistance 


Purpose.—The popes of these activities are (1) to train instruc- 
tor-type personnel of the participating nations in the use and main- 
tenance of weapons and ew being furnished under the military 
assistance program and (2) to orient foreign personnel in U.S. Army 
doctrines and procedures. 

History ond description.—This ealiing is a part of the compre- 
hensive and coordinated program of military assistance to certain 
friendly nations aimed at maintaining their security in the interest 
of map J world peace. The Mutual rey Act of 1954 specifi- 
cally authorized the provision of such technical and training assist- 
ance. 


Training activities fall into four categories: First, students are 
sent to training centers and schools which are operated for U.S. 
troops in oversea commands, Second, trainees are brought to the 
United States and receive instruction at Army installations, par- 
ticularly service schools. Third, mobile training teams and other 
technical specialists are sent to particular countries to give on-the- 
ground basic training in the operation of certain specialized types 
of equipment, Fourth, the military assistance advisory group in 
each country gives certain instruction locally and arranges for the 
delivery of necessary training aids, technical manuals, and other forms 
of technical assistance. Most of the training programs place primary 
emphasis on the instruction of individuals who can, upon returning 
to their units, instruct their own nationals in the operation and care 
of American weaponsandequipment. 

There are 35 countries currently participating in the military assist- 
ance program. 
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Legal authorization —Mutual Security Act of 1954, Public Law 
665, 83d Congress, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; approximately $44,500,000 total. 


7. Training of Military Personnel in Civilian Institutions 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide essential pro- 
fessional and technical not available service 
selected personnel chosen on a basis of requirements, 

History and description.—To meet the need for personnel trained 
in certain military fields for which it might be impracticable to pro- 
vide facilities in service schools, Congress, in 1920, authorized the 
Secretary of War to detail 2 percent of the officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the ome, ged Army as students at technical, professional and 
other educational institutions, or as students, observers, or investi- 
gators at industrial plants, hospitals, and other suitable places to 
enable them to acquire knowledge, and experience in specialties 
deemed necessary for the Army. e 2-percent limitation was sus- 
pended during World War II. 

Within the authority granted by Public Law 670, 80th Congress, 
1948, the Department of the Army now may have at any time up to 
8 percent of its officers and 2 percent of its enlisted personnel on 
duty-status training at civilian institutions. 

xcept under conditions necessitating extensive augmentation of 
the Army’s strength, all essential career training of enlisted personnel 
is spoiled in the integral (permanent) service schools. March 
1958 the Army announced a college training program which is now 
open to career enlisted personnel who meet the standards, and who 
desire to enhance their professional skills and abilities to keep pace 
with an Army rapidly growing in technology. The program offers 
one or two calendar years of academic training in return for a specific 
period of service. The present program is providing training in 
various fields of management, science, leadership, and technology. 

Since 1946, 3,882 officers have completed graduate training, which 
has resulted in about 5 percent of all Army officers having a master’s 
degree and one-third of 1 percent of officers having the doctorate. 
Training is based on requirements in the engineering, physical, and 
social sciences; management and administration; the professions; 
language and area subjects; and other specialized fields. Officers nor- 
ry serve for 3 years immediately following the training in posi- 
tions requiring its use. 

Legal authorization.—National Defense Act, as amended. _ 

Total obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and 
administrative reported “not feasible”; $4,289,200 total (of which 
$1,003,000 represents college and university training, the remainder 
covering training in commercial schools and industrial organizations). 


8. Army’s Exchange of Persons Program for Ryukyuans 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to orient and educate 
the Ryukyuan people toward democracy and the way of life in the 
United States, and to assist in the general rehabilitation of the islands 
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through interchange of persons, educational] assistance, and informa- 
tional programs. 
__ History and description.—The present phase of the pro con- 
tinues the long range task of developing in the minds of the people 
a genuine understanding and respect for individual liberties and 
human rights. This is being done through bringing Ryukyuan na- 
tional leaders and students to the United States; portrayal of the 
concepts of freedom and democracy through the media of radio, TV 
motion pictures, press, periodicals, books, fine arts and exhibits; and 
advice and assistance to the Ryukyuan people so that they may pro- 
mote democratic and representative activities on their own initiative. 

The Office of Public Information in the Ryukyuan Islands uses all 
types of informational media to inform the uans of the objec- 
tives and accomplishments of the High Commissioner of the Islands, 
as well as the aims and aspirations of the United States and the 
American people. The office fosters popular acceptance of goals to 
raise the level of understanding of international affairs and of the 
evils of communism. It advises the High Commissioner and the civil 
administration concerning public opinion trends and the impact of 
command actions upon the Ryukyuan community; assists in the 
development of responsibility and stectiventes of Ryukyuan informa- 
tion media; and develops favorable offisland publicity. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 86-766, Administration, Ryukyu 
Islands, approved August 28, 1958. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $412,000 total. 


C. Orrice or tHE Deputy Curer or Starr ror PEersONNEL 
1. Education and Training of Civilian Employees 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to promote efficiency and 
economy in carrying out the missions of the Army by building and 
maintaining a permanent cadre of skilled civilian employees. 

History and description—Education and training of civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of the Army is carried out within several 
programs which are decentralized throughout the Army. A school 
of civilian personnel administration was established in 1945 in the 
Civilian Personnel Division, Office, Secretary of War, to provide 
training necessary to staff civilian personnel offices during emergence 
conditions. In 1955, the administration of the courses was decentral- 
ized to the six field offices of the Office of Civilian Personnel Manage- 
ment for Executives, an 8-day program; introduction to supervision, 
five 2-hour conferences; and basic supervision, a series of conferences 
geared to local needs. In addition, the cooperative education program 
enables college students to participate in on-the-job training to supple- 
ment their academic knowledge and to increase their ability to per- 
form in positions at the professional level upon graduation. 

Since 1951, civilian employees have been trained in he SN 
facilities to acquire skills needed in their assignments, e training 
includes academic training primarily in ing and scientific 
fields, and special technical seminars at the college level. In addition 


to the more formal training programs, installations conduct on-the- 
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job skills training and apprentice training to improve manipulative 
skills and to provide an adequate number of journeymen workers to 
meet current and anticipated needs. Civilian employees are eligible 
for enrollment in subcourses offered by Army service schools. These 
include not only courses designed to improve their skills in specific 
job categories, but also include courses in management. 

Legal authorization——Government Employees Training Act, Public 
Law 85-507; Executive Orders 9830 and 10800; part 39 of the Civil 
Service regulations; and DOD Instruction 1430.5. 

Obligations, fiseal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; $878,000 estimated total. The 
training of civilian employees is charged to the activity to which the 
employee is assigned. Estimated costs during fiscal year 1959 include 
approximately $7,000 for specialist training in civilian personnel 
career fields; $16,000 for personnel management for executives; and 
$850,000 for training in nongovernment facilities. The introduction 
to supervision and the basic supervision programs involve no special 
costs. The cooperative education program involves no obligation in 
addition to salaries paid for work rendered, in that the students them- 
selves pay their as a expenses while on a leave without pay status. 


D. Orrice oF THE Curer oF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Research and Development Through Contract With Educational 
Institutions 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide for continu- 
ous advance in Army weapons, equipment, methods, and techniques. 

History and description—aA program of research and development 
was carried on as a minor activity of the technical services of the Army 
following World War I. In 1939 the Army increased the allotment 
of funds for this activity, and in 1940 the General Staff established a 
separate section to supervise it. Since then the technical services have 
devoted increasing effort and funds to an expanding program of re- 
search and development. During World War ITI the New Develop- 
ment Division supervised the program for the Chief of Staff and the 
Research and Development Division administered the program under 
the supervision of the Commanding General, Army Service Forces. 

In the reorganization of the Army in 1954, greater emphasis was 
given to the importance of the program for research and development 
on military weapons and equipment through the establishment of a 
separate staff agency for search and development, responsible directly 
to the Chief of Staff. 

The program is normally classified for reasons of military security 
and includes research and development of various types of weapons 
and equipment, ranging from new and improved missile systems to 
improved clothing and individual equipment. 

e Army research program is conducted through 38 Army installa- 
tions and through enbsotiteantins and transfer of funds by 19 other 


overnmental agencies such as the Bureau of Standards, the Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratories, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Public Health Service. In addition there are some 400 con- 
tractors, consisting of universities, nonprofit research institutions, and 
industrial research laboratories. The amount of research conducted 
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within universities has grown rapidly. To simplify the administra- 
tion of research with universities the use of grants has been authorized. 
i eauet authorization.—10 U.S.C. 4503; Public Law 85-954, Sept. 6, 

58. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; estimated $31,500,000 total. Of 
this amount about $23,500,000 was for research at American univer- 
sities and $600,000 for research at foreign universities. 


E. Orrice or tHe Apsutant GENERAL 
1. Education of Dependents of Military and Civilian Personnel 


Purpose.—The purposes of this program are: (1) to provide ade- 
ependents of military and civilian personnel of the 

artment of the Army residing in oversea areas; and (2) to work 
with the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, ducation, 
and Welfare toward the provision of an adequate free public education 
for children of school age residing on Federal property located in the 
United States and certain territories and possessions. 

History and description——The Army program for the education of 
dependents has grown continuously since its beginning in the fiscal 
year 1948, At that time approximately $1.9 million from appropriated 
funds was provided for the education of 2 Secmupageen 15,500 school- 
age dependents residing on military installations in the United States, 
its territories, and possessions and certain oversea areas, including oc- 
cupied areas. 

ducation for eligible school-age dependents in the oversea areas is 
now provided from grades 1 through 12. Funds are available from 
appropriated funds and are limited by the Ps upil limitation as 
established by Congress in the Department of Defense appropriation 
acts. Many schools operate kindergartens, but provide for this educa- 
tion through other than appropriated funds. 

The enactment of Public Law 874, 81st Congress, as amended, PED: 
vides for free public school education for children residing on Federal 
property. The Army’s education LPOG an for dependents in the 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Wake Island, 
and the Virgin Islands has been discontinued since the establishment 
eo procedures by the Office of Education to carry out the purposes of 

e act. 

Legal authorization.—Authority for the operation of the program 
in the oversea areas is contained in Public Law 724, 85th Congress and 
Public Law 766, 85th Congress. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; approximately $13,500,000 total, 
for students residing in oversea areas. 


2. General Educational Development Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to increase the efficien 
of the Army b alsin the pv educational level of its personnel. 

History a 1942, a civilian-type education 
program was inaugurated for the benefit of Army personnel engaged 
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in World War II. On April 1, 1942, the Army Institute was estab- 
lished at Madison, Wis., to provide correspondence and self teaching 
courses and a variety of educational tests for servicemen. A few 
months later, the Navy requested that these educational services be 
made available to naval personnel and the installation was renamed 
the U.S. Armed Forces Institute. Following the cessation of hostili- 
ties in 1945, it became possible to offer academic and vocational class- 
room instruction to Army servicemen. With the return of many 
troops to the United States and its territories, the Army education 
program was able to utilize more fully the American civilian-school 
system in the conduct of classes, Where tuition-free classes were not 
available, arrangements were made whereby the Army defrayed a por- 
tion of the tuition costs of servicemen attending American schools 
and colleges. 

American civilian educators and qualified military personnel were 
secured to conduct group-study classes on oversea military installa- 
tions. Army-hired instructors were also utilized on certain American 
and territorial military posts. Textbooks, teachers’ guides, and end- 
of-course tests for these group-study classes are supplied by the U.S. 
Armed Forces Institute. 

In the period 1950-58 several American universities were invited 
by the major oversea commander to provide college level resident 
courses after duty hours to the servicemen. Currently the University 
of Maryland offers courses in Europe and the Far East; and Florida 
State University in the Caribbean. 

As a capstone to the Army’s program of general educational de- 
velopment, a final semester plan was established in 1955 to enable 
selected officer personnel to satisfy the traditional residence require- 
ment for the baccalaureate or higher degree of accredited civilian 
colleges and universities, At present this program is limited to 400 
commissioned officer pane na a year who have voluntarily pursued a 
Sgt gare course of study at the college level on their own time 
to the extent that with 6-months’ full-time enrollment at a college, 
they can obtain the baccalaureate or higher degree. During the 6- 
month period that the officer is attending college, he is authorized 
regular pay and allowances only, with matriculation fees and the cost 
of textbooks and materials being borne by him. 

The present Army education program offers Army military person- 
nel educational opportunities from grammar school through graduate 
school through the following types of educational services; group- 
study classes, classes at American civilian schools and colleges, and 
USAFI correspondence courses and tests. Specific program goals 
are to have enlisted men, particularly all noncommissioned officers and 
key enlisted personnel complete high school, to have all officers on ac- 
tive duty complete college, and to provide continuing educational op- 
portunities for Army servicemen. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 580, 77th Congress, approved 
June 5, 1942 (56 Stat. 514). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $5,552,888 total. 
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3. Foreign Area Specialist Training Program 


Purpose.—The pospoee of this pro is to provide selected offi- 
cers, potentially qualified for high level staff or command assignments, 
with such essential foreign area training as will assist them, when 
assigned to positions of responsibility, in forming sound estimates and 
in rendering proper command decisions concerning the area studied. 

History and description—This program, started in November 
1945, initially provided for the training of officers in Russian, Chinese, 
and Japanese languages by means of a 4-year course of study consist- 
ing of a 1- or 2-year course of study in a civilian institution within 
te Vater States followed by 2 or 3 years in the country being 
studi 

In 1947 the pro: was expanded to include training in Turkish, 
Arabic, Modern Greek, and Persian and provided for 1 year at the 
U.S. Army Language School, 1 year at a civilian university, and 2 
years of study in the appropriate country. In 1953, the program was 
further expanded to include training in Hindi and Urdu and pro- 
vided for approximately 1% years at a civilian university and 
21% years in India and Pakistan, 

Russian oversea instruction is conducted in a school operated by 
Headquarters, U.S. Army, are, under the supervision of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff a Intelligence, Department of the Army. 
In the remaining areas, the students are attached to the appropriate 
as 0 | attaché offices for the last 2 to 3 years of instruction. 

Legal authorizations—Paragraph 13, section 127a, National De- 
fense Act, as amended and as prescribed in Army regulations 350-23, 
Department of the Army, October 15, 1956, Army regulations 350-200, 
Department of the Army, May 29, 1959. 

bligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative “not feasible”; estimated $77,749 total. 


F. Orrice or tHe Curer or INFORMATION 
1. U.S. Army Information School 


Purpose.—The — of this school is to train and otherwise 
prepare selected officers and enlisted men of the Armed Forces for 
informational and educational duties. 

History and description—The Army Information School was estab- 
lished and ~— operating in February 1946 at Carlisle Barrac 
Carlisle, Pa. August 1948 this schoo] was redesignated the Arme 
Forces Information School by the Secretary of Defense. In April 
1951 it was moved from Carlisle Barracks to Fort Slocum, N.Y. 

In April 1954, the school was returned to Army control and is 
currently designated the U.S. Army Information School. In January 
1957 the four separate courses then. offered were merged into two: 
one for information officers, and one for enlisted information special- 
ists. Each course is 8 weeks in length, with five: officer classes and 
four enlisted classes conducted each fiscal year. These courses pre- 
pare officers and enlisted personnel to perform staff functions and 
operations involving (1) the dissemination of information about the 
military services to the public, and (2) the orientation of military 
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peener on their general responsibilities as citizens and service 
rsonnel. 
ay oer for attendance at the school are allocated by the U.S. Conti- 
nental Army Command for officer cou and by the Adjutant 
General for enlisted courses. Capacity is 70 for the officer course, and 
230 for the enlisted course. The school is open-to officers and enlisted 
personnel of all the armed services and also to foreign students. 
— authorization.—National Defense Act as amended. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown of operating and admin- 
istrative reported “not feasible” ; total $196,477. 
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CHAPTER 6. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE—NAVY 


A. Inrropucrion anp SUMMARY 


The principal purposes of the educational es of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy are: (a) to increase the proficiency and effectiveness 
of military and civilian personnel in discharging their respective 
duties; (b eon research carried out at educational institutions, 
to make scientific discoveries and find the solutions to problems bear- 
ing upon naval needs; () to provide for the education of dependents 
of Department of the Navy personnel assigned to oversea areas. 

To accomplish these purposes the Department of the Navy carries 
out the following types of educational activities: (1) operation of 
naval service schools for military personnel, including the Naval War 
a the U.S. Naval Academy, and the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School; (2) education and training of military personnel in civilian 
schools; (3) training and development of civilian personnel; (4) 
education and training of civilian and enlisted military personnel to 
become commissioned officers in the Navy and Marine Corps; (5) edu- 
cation of military personnel through correspondence courses; (6) 
education overseas of school-age dependents of certain personnel of 
the Department of the Navy; (7) operation of school buses for de- 
pendents of naval personnel; and (8) research and development car- 
ried out at colleges and universities. 

Formal service schools for naval personnel are administered and 
controlled by the Bureau of Naval Personnel, the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air), and the 
Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps, within the appropriate spheres of 
interest. These schools provide technical and practical education and 
training for the discharge of the multitude of specialized duties _ 
formed in modern naval warfare. Examples of these schools are those 
for the indoctrination of new recruits, those preparing enlisted men 
for advancement in specialized occupations, and those training medical 
officers in the fields of specialized medicine. While Navy service 
schools generally are operated exclusively either for enlisted men or 
for officers, some of these schools provide training for both enlisted 
men and officers workin together as they do aboard ship. 

The Bureaus of Medicine and Surgery and of Naval Personnel 
provide graduate and undergraduate training for selected groups of 
commissioned officers and enlisted personnel in civilian institutions of 
higher education. In order to qualify for this training applicants 
must have special qualifications. 

The civilian training and development pro of the Department 
of the Navy is ptanned to develop those skills, en abilities, 
and attitudes essential to the achievement of high standards of per- 


formance required in the wide range of duties and responsibilities 
assigned to civilian personnel. The training is accomplished pri- 
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marily through inservice programs. In the absence of such programs, 
the training services of other government agencies and nongovernment 
facilities are utilized. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis and other institutions of higher 
learning provide education for civilian and enlisted personnel in prep- 
aration for commissions in the Navy and Marine Corps. Such educa- 
tion includes that given in the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps 
in 53 civilian educational institutions; the Navy Enlisted Scientific 
Education program in about 20 colleges and universities; the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy and State maritime academies; the Senior 
Medical Student program, applying to Medical Corps commissions ; 
the Navy Nurse program; and the Educa- 
tion program for Navy enlisted women. 

Activation of the Marine Corps Institute in 1920 initiated educa- 
tional opportunities for Marine Corps personnel through correspond- 
ence courses. The Navy encourages Ree in technical Navy fields 
through correspondence course work and offers a large number of 
courses through the Naval Correspondence Course Center. The an- 
nual enrollment in such courses in this one Center runs in the neigh- 
borhood of 888,000. Additional courses are offered by the Naval War 
College and other agencies. In addition, extensive use in made of 
fundamental educational correspondence courses through the U.S. 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wis. 

The Department of the Navy provides for the education of eligible 
minor dependents of its active duty military and civilian personnel 
stationed in a foreign country through free tuition in 1 of its 22 over- 
sea dependents schools. When a service-operated school is not avail- 
able to these dependents, tuition is generally paid by the Navy for 
dependents to attend a local school in the country where the parent is 
stationed. 

In most instances in the continental United States, in Puerto Rico, 
and Alaska, the Department, on a reimbursable basis with the U.S. 
Office of Education pursuant to Public Law 815 and 874, 81st Con- 
gress, provides schoolbus service for dependents of naval personnel 
when transportation by commercial or local transportation systems is 
not available or readily accessible. In areas outside the continental 
United States, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, and in some few authorized 
instances in the continental United States, the Department, under 
authorization of Public Law 604, 79th Congress, provides schoolbus 
service for dependents of naval personnel when transportation by 
commercial or local transportation systems is not available or readily 
accessible. 

The research and development programs of the Department of the 
Navy are carried out largely through contracts with colleges and uni- 
versities, 145 of which participated in these activities during the 
fiscal year 1959. 

The Department of the Navy has the responsibility for providing 
—— education in the Northern Mariana Islands (less Rota) of the 

rust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

According to information received by letter dated April 21, 1960, 
from the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower, 
Personnel, and Reserve, estimated total obligations for the educational 
programs of the Department of the Navy for the fiscal year 1959 
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amounted to $482,208,990. However, according to subsequent in- 
formation from the Department of Defense, this figure does not in- 
clude obligations for a number of programs for which the Department 
of the Navy has reported estimates are “not feasible.” Furthermore 
the total given does not include the pay and allowances of personnel 
receiving and giving training in a number of the programs; and in 
some cases data on obligations are included for only specified parts of 
programs. For details see the following pages. 


B. Apmrnistrative Orrice, Navy 
1. Inservice Training of Civilian Personnel 


Purpose——The purpose of this program is to develop and maintain 
a well-trained force of civilian employees equipped to perform an 
effective job. 

History and description—The program of training for civilian 

rsonnel in the Navy Department covers a wide range of skills, 
fenciubidipsy and abilities relating directly to individual and organi- 
zational performance requirements. ‘To meet these requirements a 
variety of specialized, inservice training classes are sponsored by the 
Administrative Office, Navy Department. Typical of these are: ori- 
entation training for new employees, refresher training in secretarial- 
clerical skills, supervisory training, and special courses in the com- 
municative skills (speaking, conference leadership, etc.). Other 
courses are developed from time to time to meet specialized needs 
of professional, technical, and managerial personnel. 

egal authorization—Government Employees Training Act of 
1958. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959——According to information obtained 
from the Department of the Navy, estimates of expenditure for the 
inservice training courses are “not feasible” because the costs are not 
readily separable from other elements of cost. 


2. Management Development Programs 


Purpose-——The purpose of these programs is to facilitate and en- 
courage a planned system of civilian career development. 

History and description.—Since 1949 the Navy Department has 
steadily expanded one improved its formal developmental programs 
for selected civilian employees. Starting with a “Management Intern 
program” designed to select and train young, “high-potential” em- 
ployees at the entry level the Department now operates three distinct 

evelopmental programs covering all classes of administrative work 
and encompassing grades GS-5 through GS-15. These programs call 
for a minimum of 6 months of intensive on-the-job training, supple- 
mented by formalized instruction and related academic study. These 
programs are chartered by a special training agreement with the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, approved October 28, 1958, and include 
a “Management Intern program”, a “Lateral Development program”, 
and a “Vertical Development program.” 

Legal authorization.—Federal Personnel Manual A6-3, 4, and 5; 
also, Government Employees Training Act of 1958. 
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Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—“Management Intern program” : OR: 
erating, $92,740 (salaries of employees participating in the progrum), 
administrative, $14,000 (costs of recruitment except the examining 

rocess). According to information from the Department of the 
im estimates of expenditure for the “Lateral” and “Vertical” de- 
vel.,ment programs are not feasible because training activities are 
integrated with the actual work product, and are, therefore, not sepa- 
rable from other elements of cost. 


3. Local University After-Hours Educational Programs 


Purpose.—The purpose of this pergrem is to supplement inservice 
training courses in areas of academic-type subject matter; and to 
stimulate employee self-development. 

History and description.—Since 1950, the Navy Department has 
actively cooperated with local colleges and universities in the develop- 
ment of special courses and degree programs of interest to Navy 
Department administrative and professional employees. In addition 
to single courses at both the graduate and undergraduate levels, four 

uate (masters) degree programs are offered: engineering admin- 
istration, comptrollership, personnel administration, and governmen- 
tal administration. George Washington University, American Uni- 
versity, Maryland University, and the Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School are the principal participating institutions. Classes 
are normally scheduled on an after-hours basis for the convenience of 
employees. 
authorization Government Employees Training Act of 
1958. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Approximate ; operating, tuition, etc., 
$21,000; $9,000. Most of the this activity 
is taken at the employees’ own expense and on their own time. Tuition 
eosts are authorized for classes which are required for effective job 
performance. 

C. Bureau or AERONAUTICS 


1. Education of Dependents at Oversea Naval 
Air Shore Establishments 


Purpose.—The purpose of this oversea schooling pro is to offer 
primary and secondary educational opportunities to eligible depend- 
ents of military and civilian personnel attached to Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics “managed activities.” 

History and description.—Prior to the fiscal year 1951, the Bureau 
of Aeronautics provided funds for the education of dependents of 
naval military and civilian personnel who resided at field activities 
under the cognizance of the Bureau. In the fiscal year 1951, with 
the provision of Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 81st Congress, as 
amended, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare as- 
sumed the responsibility for administering the schooling program for 
the continental United States, and most of its possessions and terri- 
tories. The phase of dependents’ education which remained with the 
Bureau of Aeronautics was that of the oversea activities. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 604 of the 79th Congress and the 
annual Department of Defense appropriation act. 
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Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative repo “not feasible”; estimated total $1,154,994. 


2. Employee Development Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to prepare employees to 
perform present and anticipated work assignments in an effective and 
efficient manner. 

History and description——Prior to World War II there was no 
bureauwide employee development program. However, several field 
activities organized and conducted local training programs such as 
apprentice training and supervisory development. Just prior to and 
during the war, the larger naval air stations and research development 
centers instituted organized employee development programs with 
staffs of training specialists. In 1945 the Navy overall plan for devel- 
opment of naval civilian personnel was established under the direction 
of the Chief of Industrial Relations, and local plans were organized 
or modified as required. The present program involves both depart- 
mental and field civilian employees at all levels of employment. Oc- 
casionally, a few military personnel are included in training that is: 
related to their work. Training programs vary from those:conducted 
in the production environment during working hours to those con- 
ducted at an educational institution on the employee’s own time. Non- 
Government facilities are utilized when local facilities or those of 
other Federal agencies are considered inadequate to meet the partic- 
ular need. 

Legal authorization —The annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; funds paid to non-Government 
facilities for instructional service—$284,297. 


3. Naval Air Training Command 


Purpose—The purpose of this training is to':produce naval aviators! 
to support fleet requirements. 

History and description.—The Naval Air Training Command was 
established on December 20, 1943. Prior to this time the training of 
naval aviators was performed at the Naval Air Training Center, 
Pensacola, Fla., under military control of the Commandant, 8th. N aval: 
District, technical control of the Bureau of Navigation and manage- 
ment control of the Bureau of Aeronautics. The present Naval Air 
Training Command is under the military control of the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the management control of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. It consists of the following subordinate commands: 
Naval Air Basic Training Command at Pensacola, Fla., Naval Air 
Advanced Training Command at Corpus Christi, Tex., Naval Air 
Reserve Training Command at Glenview, Ill., and the Naval Air 
Technica] Training Command at. Memphis, Tenn. 

Legal authorization—General authorization implemented by di- 
rectives from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1960.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; total $191 million, which includes 
administration, operation, and maintenance costs for all pilot train- 
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ing, exclusive of pay and allowances of students (obligations for 


naval air technical training included under the program immediately 


following). 
4. Naval Air Technica] Training Schools 


Purpose,—The purpose of these schools is to train U.S. Naval and 


Marine Corps officers and enlisted technicians and specialists in avia- | 


tion technical training skills. Le 

History and description.—The naval air technical training schools 
were organized in 1940 to meet the need for skilled naval aviation 
technicians to support the operation squadrons in the fleet. By 1945, 


50 schools were in operation with an annual output of 120,000 trainees. | 
In 1959 there were in operation 43 schools augmented by 50 naval 


air mobile trainers with an annual output of approximately 70,000 
personnel. Students drawn from the fleet or shore establishments or 
new recruits receive aviation technical training ranging from the ele- 
mentary training of an airman to specialized training for higher rat- 


ings and officers. 
egal authorization.—General authorization implemented by direc- 
tives from the Secretary of the Na 


Obligations, fiscal year 1969.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 


ministrative reported “not feasible” ; administrative, operational, and 
pr ear costs exclusive of student pay and allowances, total $64 
ion. 

D. Bureau or Mepictne AND SurGERY 


1. Medical Training in Navy Department and Civilian Schools 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide essential — 


training to personnel of the Navy Medical Department in military 
and technical fields and to develop a sufficient number of specialists 
in these fields. 

History and description—A long-established program of medical 

ining is.carried on at the Naval and Dental Medical Schools, Be- 
thesda, .vid.; the Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, 
Md.; and the Hospital Corps and Dental] Technician Schools at Great 
Lakes, Ill; San Diego, Calif.; and Portsmouth, Va. The curricula of 
these schools provide essential training ranging from basic indoctri- 
nation for officers and enlisted men to advanced training in technical 
specialties allied to military medicine. 

In 1945 2 postgraduate medical training program consisting of 
courses, residencies, fellowships, and preceptorships was set up in 
civilian medical schools for selected officers of the Medical Depart- 
ment, in the various fields as wrens. © their service duty assign- 
ments. Im 1955 this program was made available to selected enlisted 
personnel. Since 1955, on the advice and consent of the Surgeon 
General, these programs have been greatly increased. 


Medical Corps officers are afforded postinternship training if de- 


sired in aviation medicine, submarine medicine, amphibious and field 
medicine, and postgraduate training in various civilian institutions 
on a long-term basis. Training in dentistry is provided through the 
— postgraduate course at the U.S. Naval Dental School, and the 

ational Naval Medical Center. Continuing training in all branches 
of dentistry is provided by authorizing officers to attend short post- 
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graduate and: refresher courses presented by Navy dental activities 
and by civilian: colleges and professional societies. a 

Undergraduate and graduate Medical Service Corps training pro- 
grams are established in civilian educational institutions to meet sery- 
ice requirements where appropriate courses or curriculums are not. 
available in service facilities. In 1945 educational programs were 
started for Nurse Corps officers and consist of advanced courses in. 
areas of specialization in nursing and nursing education in various. 
civilian colleges and universities. Enlisted (hospital and dental) per- 
sonnel training is given in service schools to prepare enlisted per- 
sonnel in the basic and advanced hospital corps subjects, and medical 
and dental technical specialties. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriations act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $2,439,127; administra: 
tive, $420,000; total $9 859,127 , exclusive of pay and allowances of 
staff and students. 


2. United States Naval School of Aviation Medicine 


Purpose.—The purpose of this school is to train flight surgeons, 
pret“ allied scientists and aviation medicine technicians in aviation 
medicine. 

History and description—The U.S. Army established a school of 
aviation medicine at Mitchel Field, Long Island, in 1919, in which 
both Army and Navy medical officers were trained. In 1939, a school 
of aviation medicine was established at the Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and subsequent. to 1941 all naval flight surgeons have been 
trained at Pensacola. In April 1957 the Naval Aviation Medical 
Center was established at Pensacola, which serves as a staff command 
for the Naval School of Aviation Medicine and the U.S. Naval 
Hospital. 

In addition to general training in aviation medicine and training 
in the theory and practice of fight, naval personnel are trained at 
the School of Aviation Medicine in high-altitude physiology, aviation 
psychology, ophthalmology, tropical medicine, rescue work, oxygen 
equipment, and the techniques of performing the aviation physical 
examination and administering the naval aviation selection tests. 
Medical research and on-the-job training of research scientists in the 
field of aviation medicine are conducted at the School of Aviation 
Medicine on a continuing basis. 

Legal authorization.—General authorization implemented by Sec- 
retary of the Navy directives. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; total $204,661, excluding pay and 
allowances of staff and students. 


3. Residency and Intern Training in Naval Hospitals 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to’ maintain high stand- 
ards of care and treatment in naval hospitals and to provide the serv- 
ices of trained civilian specialists as consultants or instructors in 
specialized fields of medicine. 

History and description.—The training of medical] interns in naval 
hospitals began in 1923, and for dental interns in 1948. The residency 
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program for Medical erp officers in 1945 and for Dental C 
officers in 1950. Funds allocated to the programs are used exclusively 
to reimburse civilian consultants for their participation. 

Legal authorization Annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; total $326,050, for fees of con- 
sultants for instruction. 


E. Bureau or Navat PErsoNNEL 
1. Enlisted Personnel Training in Service Schools 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train enlisted men 
in the Nayy and naval trainees from other countries in the primary, 
advanced, and special phases of their individual rates. 

History and description.—Service school training for enlisted men 
to help qualify them for advancement within their rating group has 
been carried on for more than half a century. At present there are 
90 service schools offering elementary and advanced technical training 
for nonrated personnel and petty officers. 

Ps authorization——Navy regulations, article 0440.2 (10 U.S.C. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into oer and ad- 
reported “not feasible”; total $34,081,887, includes 
all + oon ete annual costs of training, except pay and allowances of 
students. 

2. Fleet and Functional Training 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide operational 
and in functions require joint 
and coordinated applications by officers and enlisted personnel. 

History and description—During World War II the Navy en- 
larged and formalized training for officers and enlisted personnel to 
function together in the coordinated performance of an operational 
task aboard ship. This program now includes training in navigation 
and usage of ships afloat, either singly or in company; the training 
of personnel as a ship’s company ; type and intertype training in gun- 
nery, damage-control engineering, combat information center, com- 
munications, and tactical exercises. Amphibious, submarine, antisub- 
marine warfare and air defense training are specialized programs. | 
authorization.—Navy regulations, article 0440.2 (10 U.S.C. 

Obligations, fiseal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; identifiable annual costs of train- 
ing, not including pay and allowances of students, $35,254,528. 


3. “Information and Education” Program 


Purpose—The Burpee of this program is to provide educational 
opportunities to naval personnel, usually in offduty periods. 

istory and description—An educational services program was 
established in 1943 and became Navywide in 1945. Commanding offi- 
cers of ships and stations are responsible for furnishing opportunities 
for instruction to naval personnel in subjects normally taught in 
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civilian academic institutions. The U.S. Armed Forces Institute cur- 
rently provides the bulk of materials and services. This agency offers 
almost 200 correspondence courses, a large number of textbooks for 
use in classes, and an extension testing service. Approximately 50,000 
officers and enlisted men in the Navy took courses under the informa- 
tion and education program in the fiscal year 1959. 

Legal. authorization—*BuPers Manual”, article D-2103. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—Operating and administrative, 
$160,000 (approximately $120,000 of which was for tuition aid.) 


4, Operation of Certain Command and Staff Colleges 


Purpose.—The purpose of these colleges is to provide advanced 
professional education for officers in preparation for high command 
and staff duties. ‘ 

History and description—The Chief of Naval Personnel is respon- 
sible for the administration and fiscal support of two of these igh 
level schools, namely; the Naval War College which is under the 
cognizance of the Chief of Naval Operations for professional guid- 
ance pertaining to curricula, plans, and war studies, and the Armed 
Forces Staff College which is a joint college under the technical direc- 
tion and supervision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Naval War College, founded in 1884, is the highest professional 
educational institution in the Navy and prepares selected officers for 
higher command. It conducts three resident (10-month) courses: A 
naval warfare course for captains and senior commanders which pre- 
yates these officers for higher command; a command and staff course 

or junior commanders and lieutenant commanders designed to fur- 
ther an understanding of the fundamentals of warfare with emphasis 
upon the functions of command and upon operational staff procedures; 
and a naval command course for senior friendly allied officers which 
preparer selected foreign officers for higher command responsibilities 
in their own navies. In addition, the Naval War College conducts as 
necessary an indoctrination course for flag officers and flag officer 
selectees. 

The history and description of the Armed Forces Staff College al- 
ready have been given in chapter 4-F of this survey. 
Pi authorizations.—Navy regulations, article 0440.2 (10 U.S.C. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into o rating and ad- 
ministrative repo “not feasible”; total $4,217,970, not including 
pay and allowances for student officers. 


5. Operation of the U.S. Naval Academy 


Be ay purpose of the Naval Academy is to train officer 
candidates for commissioning in the Regular naval service and the 


U.S. Marine 

History and description—The U.S. Naval Academy was founded 
at Fort Severn, Annapolis, in 1845 by George Bancroft, Secretary of 
the Navy. In 1851 it was reorganized as the U.S. Naval Academy 
with a 4-year course of academic instruction. 
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Its stated purpose is— 


Through basic study and practical instruction to provide the midshipmen with 
a basic education and knowledge of the naval profession; to develop them 
morally, mentally, and physically; and by precept and example to indoctrinate 
them with the highest ideals of duty, honor, and loyalty in order that the naval 
service may be provided with graduates who are capable junior officers in whom 
has been developed the capacity and foundation for future development in mind 
and character leading toward a readiness to assume the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship and government. 

The U.S. Naval Academy is a service-operated school for approxi- 
mately 3,800 midshipmen. Individuals receive instruction, quarters, 
pays and allowances, and are commissioned in the Regular Navy or 

-S. Marine Corps, or, in accordance with their choice and approval 
of the Secretary of the military service involved, in the Army or 
the Air Force in numbers not to exceed 1214 percent (10 U.S.C. 541) 
of the tota] number commissioned. 

Legal authorization.—Budget authorization; 10 U.S.C. 6954, 6956. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; approximately $27,400,000 for 
Pt discernible annual costs including pay and allowances of mid- 
shipmen. 


6. Training of Officer Candidates at Colleges and Universities 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide essential aca- 
demic education and naval training for officer candidates of the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

History and description—The Chief of Naval Personnel conducts 
three programs for the training of officer candidates, in addition to 
that of the U.S. Naval Academy, by using the facilities of numerous 
colleges and universities: The Navel Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

rogram, the Reserve officer candidate program, and the Navy en- 
isted scientific education program. 

The Naval Reserve cers’ Training Corps was established in 
1926 to offer certain college students the necessary naval science 
courses to qualify them for commissions in the Naval Reserve. Since 
1946 there have been two NROTC training programs: “Regular” and 
“Contract”, which differ widely in method of selection, type of assist- 
ance offered, and benefits received. “Regular” NROTC students re- 
ceive 4 years of Navy-subsidized education with the prospect of an 
active career in the Navy. Under the provisions of Public Law 729, 
79th Congress, about 1,800 civilians and 200 enlisted personnel on ac- 
tive duty are selected by competitive scholarship procedures for enroll- 
ment each year. Upon graduation they are commissioned in the Regu- 
lar Navy, or the U.S. Marine Corps. The program provides one of the 
two most important sources of career naval officers and the largest 
single source of officers for the Marine Corps. “Contract” NROTC 
students are selected by the professor of naval science from among 
those students already in attendance at, or selected for admission by, 
a college or university. They obligate themselves to take certain 
naval science courses, drills, and one summer training course. In 
return they receive their uniforms, a ration allowance in their junior 
and senior years, and a Reserve commission upon graduation if quali- 
fied. NROTC units are established in 53 colleges and universities. 
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The Reserve officer candidate program was initiated in 1949 under 
the provision of the Naval Reserve Act. Enlisted personnel in the 
Naval Reserve in good standing in accredited colleges and universities 
are selected for basic and advanced courses in naval science offered 
in two summer sessions at a service school. The Navy subsidizes only 
the summer training. 

The Navy enlisted advanced school program was established for 
the purpose of meeting problems and complexities of modern warfare. 
A 4-year college education prepares successful graduates, selected from 
the enlisted ranks, for certain engineering duty. Graduates receive 
commissions in the Regular Navy in accordance with their special 
qualifications. In 1958, the program was expanded to educate se- 
lected personnel in the general fields of science and engineering. The 
expanded program is designated the Navy enlisted scientific bfacation 
program. It is peired to enroll approximately 300 selected enlisted 
personnel annually in 22 designated universities. 

Legal authorizations.—10 U.S.C. 6901, 6903, 6904, and 6905; 10 
U.S.C. 593. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; (a) NROTC: $16,611,000 includ- 
ing pay and allowances of students, (5) all other programs : $2,031,437 
exclusive of pay and allowances of active duty student personnel. 


7. Postgraduate Educational Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide such advanced 
education in technical, professional, and special subjects as may be 
prescribed by the Navy to meet the needs of the naval service. 

History and description.—In 1909 the Secretary of the Navy estab- 
lished a School of Marine Engineering at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis for the advanced education of naval officers. In 1912 the 
school was designated the Postgraduate Department of the U.S. Naval 
Academy. The operation of the school was temporarily suspended 
during World War I, with classes being resumed in 1919. At this 
time curriculum in mechanical and electrical engineering were added. 
With the passing years other curriculum—ordnance engineering, 
radio engineering, aerological engineering and aeronautical engineer- 
ing—were added. Enrollment. in the Postgraduate School increased 
rapidly in the World War II years in the several engineering cur- 
ricula with a curriculum in communications being added, Legisla- 
tion during the years 1945 to 1951 authorized the school to confer 
bachelors, masters, and doctors degrees in engineering and related 
subjects; created the position of academic dean to insure continuity in 
academic policy; established the school as a separate naval activity to 
be known as the U.S. Naval Postgraduate School; authorized the 
establishment of the school at Monterey, Calif.; and provided funds 
to initiate the construction of buildings to house modern laboratories 
and classrooms at that location. 

On December 22, 1951, by order of the Secretary of the Navy, the 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate School was officially disestablished at 
Annapolis, Md., and established at Monterey, Calif. This school now 
comprises three component schools—Engineering School, General 
Line and Naval Science School, and Wary Maageniaat School. 
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- The technical portion of the poe rogram is provided at 
the facilities of the Engineering School at Monterey and at various 
civilian ole throughout the country. Professional education and 
a@ bachelor of science curriculum are provided through the medium 
of the General Line and Naval Science School. The Navy Manage- 
ment School provides a program in the application of scientific man- 
maga practice to the organizational structures and operations of the 

avy. 


vy 
Legal authorization—Navy Regulations, article 0440.2 (10 U.S.C. 


6011). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and _ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; total $7,500,915, not including 
pay and allowances of student officers. 

8. Recruit Training 

Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to effect a smooth transi- 
tion from civil to naval life for the newly enlisted recruit. 

History and description—Formal recruit training in the Navy be- 

in 1882 at Newport, R.I. The current program provides instruc- 
tion in seamanship, ordnance and gunnery, fire fighting, use of small 
arms, Swimming and sea survival, as well as an introduction to the cus- 


toms and traditions of the U.S. Navy. 
Legal authorization.—Navy Regulations, article 0440.2, (10 U.S.C. 


6011). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative mtel “not feasible”; total $41,065,663 including all 
annual costs except pay and allowances of recruits. 


9. Training in Special Officer Schools 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide special instruc- 
tion, usually for junior officers, and refresher instruction as necessary 
to meet the needs of the naval service. 

History and description—The Chief of Naval Personnel provides 
approximately 45 courses in 11 shore-based officer training activities. 

ese courses are normally not more than 6 months in length, with the 

exception of language instruction which varies from 6 to 15 months 

and the electronics officers (maintenance) course which is 1 year in 

. The number and variety of the courses are constantly chang- 

ing as required to meet the everchanging requirements and develop- 
ments within the Navy. 

Officers from the Us Army, U.S Air Force, U.S Marine Corps, 
U.S. Coast Guard, and foreign countries are provided instruction in 
these special officer schools upon request. ‘ 

‘ana al authorization—Navy Regulations, article 0440.2 (10 U.S.C. 

11). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1969.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative repo “not feasible”; total $0,899,949, 
pay and allowances of students. 
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10. Undergraduate Education 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide basic educa- 
tion required for line officers, to those officers without baccalaureate 
fe who are commissioned as unrestricted line officers of the Regu- 
ar Navy. 

History and description—The Navy conducts three undergradu- 
ate training programs, namely: the five-term college training pro- 
gram; the naval aviation college program; and the “new” five-term 
college training program. 

The five-term oh res training program was instituted in 1946. 
This program will be completed during the 1960-61 college year. 

The naval aviation withage program provides for selected naval 
aviation candidates to receive 2 years of college training, and after 
completing at least one tour of sea duty, to receive their final 2 years 
of college training. At the time of this writing approximately 215 
remain to be assigned to college for the last 2 years of a college educa- 
tion to complete the program. 

The “new” five-term college training program which was instituted 
in 1956 as a continuation and expansion of the “old” five-term college 
training program provides an opportunity for eligible officers to earn 
a baccalaureate degree at siscrellttell institutions. It is conducted at 
NROTC colleges and at the General Line and Naval Science School, 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif. Officers may select 
any mao field of study except peedantal, prepharmacy, premedical, 
pretheology, law, music, or art. Since May 1957 it has been required 
that all courses of study include mathematics through caleulus and 
1% years of physics. 

Legal authorization.—Public Laws 347 and 729, 79th Congress. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; total $200,000, not including pay 
and allowances for student officers. 


11. Officer Short Course Contracts 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to meet special, emer- 
gency, and unforeseen training needs through various short courses 
relating to the officer’s duties in his present billet or prospective billet. 

History and description.—This program provides for after-hours 
courses in effective speech communications; human relations in man- 
agement; and study of foreign languages for naval and Marine Corps 
officers in the Washington area. It provides for instruction, in ag 
languages at commercial language schools and by private tutors for 
officers who are prospective naval attachés and assistant naval attachés, 
and officers slated for duty with attaché staffs, “missions” and other 
miscellaneous foreign liaison billets. It provides for chaplain seminars 
annually on the east and west coasts, for a naval aviation safety officers 
course and other special short courses as the occasion arises to meet 
emergency and unforeseen training requirements, 

Legal authorization—Navy Regulations, article 0440.2 (10 U.S.C. 


6011). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; total $105,185, not including pay 
and allowances of student officers. 
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12. Education of Dependents at Oversea Shore Establishments 


_ Purpose,—The purpose of the oversea schooling program is to offer 
primary and secondary educational opportunities to eligible depend- 
ents of military and civilian personnel attached to activities man- 
aged by the Chief of Naval Personnel. 

History and description.—Prior to 1951, the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel provided to “activities” in the continental United States under 
its management control, funds for the education of dependents of cer- 
tain military and civilian personnel stationed at such “activities.” In 
the fiscal year 1951, with the provision of Public Laws 815 and 874 of 
the 81st Congress as amended, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare assumed the responsibility for administering this school- 
ing program for the United States and most of its territories and 

ions, The Bureau of Naval] Personnel continues to administer 
the education of dependents overseas, 

Legal authorization—Public Law 604, 79th Congress, and annual 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act. . 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not. feasible” ; total $248,743. 


F. Bureau or Suips 


1. Civilian Personnel Training 


_ Purpose—The purpose of this program is to raise the operating 


efficiency of the Bureau of Ships through the adequate training of all] 

listory and description.—Inservice and afterhours training of em- 
ployees has been carried on by the Bureau of Ships since its organiza- 
tion in 1940. Such training has been conducted for management, 
clerical, professional, and technical personnel at all levels of 
employment. 

Specific examples of continuing training programs are: (a) ap- 
prentice training for 26 shipbuilding trades, conducted primarily by 
the naval shipyards, (b) Bureau of Ships—field activities co-op pro- 

m for engineering and scientific manpower, conducted primarily 

y the naval shipyards and laboratories; (c) nner courses and pro- 

grams established to cover the Bureau’s responsibilities in new tech- 
nological areas, and (d) management intern training. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 724, 85th Congress, section 603. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; total approximately $10 million 
of which approximately $340,000 was for tuition-type operations out- 
side the Department of the Navy. This figure does not include the 
“nonseparable costs” of instructional services provided by the Bureau 
of Ships and other material bureaus nor the “nonseparable” cost of 
management intern training. 


2. Education of Dependents of Bureau of Ships Oversea Activities 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide for the edu- 
cation of dependents at oversea “activities” of the Bureau. (Federal 
support of public schools in continental United States “impacted 
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areas” is handled by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. ) 

History and description—The Bureau of Ships os ph se schools 
providing educational opportunities to dependents of civilian and 
military personne! of the Department of Defense at oversea Bureau 
of Ships managed activities located in Yokosuka, Japan; Sasebo, 
Japan; Subic Bay, Philippines; and Naples, Italy. In addition, ex- 
penses up to a determined amount are paid to support students en- 
rolled in schools requiring tuition fees. 

Legal authorization —Public Law 604, 79th Congress, and Public 
Law 724, 85th Congress. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; total, $902,820. 


G. Bureau or Yarps anp Docks 
1. Operation of Schoolbuses 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to provide schoolbus serv- 
ice for dependents of military personnel living on the premises of 
naval establishments, when transportation by local schoolbus or com- 
mercial lines is unavailable. : 

History and description.—Until 1946 the schoolbus service was on 
a small scale with few naval activities involved. By the fiscal year 
1958 the program was used by 14 naval activities in the United States 
and 30 overseas. The Bureau of Yards and Docks is responsible to 
the Secretary of the Navy for the administration of this program and 
delegates its authority to commandants of naval districts, river com- 
mands, et. cetera, 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 604, 79th Congress, 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; total $448,847, 


H. Heapquarrers, U.S. Martne Corps 
1. Operation of the Marine Corps Institute 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Marine Corps Institute is to prepare 
and administer correspondence courses which will assist eligible en- 
listed personnel in increasing proficiency in their military oceupa- 
tional fields and in general military subjects; to prepare, distribute, 
and grade enlisted promotion examinations, and to provide assistance 
for special instructional purposes as directed by the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. 

H istory and description.—The Marine Corps initiated “educational 
training,” via correspondence study, in the Armed Forces. In 1920, 
the Marine Corps Institute was established with the intention of con- 
ducting its program through classroom techniques. Marines trans- 
ferred overseas, however, wished to continue the pursuit of knowledge, 
so a system of correspondence study was devised using the facilities 
of the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Pa. The 
Marine Corps Institute continued to grow and to devise its own sys- 
tem of correspondence courses in academic and vocational subjects. 
In 1956, the growth of the U.S. Armed Forces Institute enabled the 
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Marine Corps Institute to withdraw from the academic field and con- 
vert its curriculum entirely to courses in military occupational spe- 
cialties. Total courses number approximately 250, of which some 
20 percent are accredited for high school or college. 

hs) authorization.—Public Law 8, 66th Congress (vol. XLI, 
pt. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; total $380,000—all operational 
and maintenance costs including pay of civilian employees but ex- 
cluding pay and allowances of military personnel. 


2. Operation of Marine Corps Officer Schools 


Purpose.—The purpose of these schools is to train field officers for 
command and staff duties in appropriate echelons of command within 
the Fleet Marine Force. 

History and description——Among the officer training courses con- 
ducted at Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia are: 

(a) Officer candidate, platoon leaders, NROTC, and women 
officer training courses, which provide screening and precom- 
missioned training for nnel aspiring to commissioned status. 

(6) The basic school, organized in 1940, which trains newly 
commissioned second lieutenants in the general duties and respon- 
sibilities of a Marine officer and the particular duties of an in- 
fantry commander. 

(c) e junior school, so designated in September 1950, which 
provides professional education for captains and majors with 
primary emphasis on command and staff duties in the coordinated 
employment of naval, ground, and aviation elements in modern 
amphibious warfare. 

d@) The senior school, so designated in September 1950, which 
provides professional education for lieutenant colonels and colo- 
nels in command and staff duties with emphasis on advanced 
instruction in the doctrines and techniques of amphibious opera- 
tions. 

(e) Marine Corps Supply Schools and the Marine Corps Engi- 
neer School, Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, N.C., and certain 
tracked vehicle courses conducted by the Schools Battalion, Ma- 
rine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif., provide officer training 
in the indicated specialties. 

Legal Naval Establishment plan; promul- 

annually. 

Obligations. fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; total for training for all Marine 
Corps personnel at civilian institutions, $1,677,000, including pay and 
allowances of students. The cost of training at Marine Corps schools 


varies with the type of training provided; and, inasmuch as the 
schools are supported by larger Marine Corps commands with other 
missions, the training costs are “not readily identifiable.” 
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3. Technical Training for Enlisted Personnel 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train enlisted person- 
nel at. the basie level in essential technical and administrative skills. 

History and description.—All enlisted Marines begin their careers 
with 12 weeks of intensive recruit training at Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot, Parris Island, S.C., or San: Diego, Calif., depending upon 
the geographical location from which enlisted. Immediately subse- 
quent to recruit training, personnel stated for service in the ground 
component of the Marine Corps attend 4 weeks of individual combat 
training at either Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, N.C., or Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., whichever is the closer to the location of recruit 
training. Certain aviation personnel attend aviation technical train- 
ing, conducted by the Navy, in lieu of individual combat. training. 
Recruit and individual combat training.comprise Marine Corps basic 
training and are not considered formal schools. 

Among specialized formal schools conducted for enlisted personnel 
are the following : 

(a) Sea school indoctrination courses, Marine Barracks, U.S. 
Naval Base, Portsmouth, Va., and Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
San Diego, Calif., which train selected personnel for duty afloat. 

(6) Field music schools, Marine Corps Recruit Depots, Parris 
Island, $.C., and San Diego, Calif., which provide training for 
buglers and drummers stated for assignment to drum and bugle 
corps. 

() A woman Marine noncommissioned officer leadership course 
and technical courses conducted by the Ordnance School, which 
are provided at Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 

(¢d) Marine Corps Supply Schools and the Marine Corps 
Engineer School, Marine Corp Base, Camp Lejeune, N.C.; and 
the Communication-Electronics School Battalion, Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif., which provide varied training 
in the indicated specialties. 

Legal Naval Establishment plan; promul- 

annually. 

Obligations. fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; total for training for all Marine 
Corps personnel at civilian institutions, $1,677,000, including pay and 
allowances of students. The cost of training at Marine Corps schools 
varies with the type of prams: Hosier set and, inasmuch as the 
schools are supported by larger ine Corps commands with other 
missions, the training costs are “not readily identifiable.” 


4. Education for Dependents of Marine Corps Personnel 


Purpose——The p of this program is to provide dependent 
children of Marine Corps personnel opportunity to tryin a public 
schools located on or near Marine Corps installations, 

History and description—With funds provided by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Marine Corps furnishes ele- 


mentary and secondary educational facilities for the dependent chil- 
dren of its personnel living on Federal property. The educational 
programs are designed to compare with those of the local State educa- 
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tional agency. In some instances the State agencies are capable of 
conducting the program for the dependents and they exercise their 
prerogative to do this. 
ee authorization—Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 81st 
0 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (federally) appropriated funds amounting to 
$1,213,000. (This amount does not include cost for those schools oper- 
ated by the States. ) 


5. Off-Duty Education Program 


Purpose.—The oe om of this program is to increase the efficiency 
of Marines by providing opportunities for them to raise the level of 
their academic educational attainments. 

History and description—An organized off-duty education pro- 

ram for the Marine Corps extends back to the years following World 

ar I. Early in 1920, the Marine Corps Institute was established 
“not merely to develop men for usefulness in the military service but 
to develop men for citizenship and usefulness to themselves and their 
families and for the economic development of our country.” The 
Institute prepares and administers correspondence courses designed 
to assist enlisted personnel in increasing proficiency in their military 
occupational fields and in general military subjects. 

Through the entire off-duty education program, a variety of op- 
portunities are available for Marines to continue study. Marines may 
enroll in any of the correspondence or group study courses and tests 
provided by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) or corre- 

dence courses offered by colleges and universities that have con- 
tracted with USAFI to provide the courses. In addition, Marines 
may enroll in courses offered by accredited civilian educational insti- 
tutions. For such courses, the Marine Corps provides partial pay- 
ment of the tuition costs. 

Legal authorization.—F or the tuition-assistance program: the an- 
nual appropriations act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; for the tuition-assistance pro- 
gram : $188,500. 


I. Orrice or tHE Cuter or Navat Operations 


1. Education for the Natives on Certain Pacific Islands 

Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to educate the native 
population of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, American 
Samoa, and Guam in cultural and technical subjects suitable to the 
advancement of individuals in their environment. 

History and description,—The program of public education for the 
indigenous population of Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands has been part of the Secretary of the 
Navy's overall responsibility for civil administration of those areas. 
The Navy’s interest in civil administration on Guam began on Decem- 
ber 28, 1898, when President McKinley charged the Secretary of the 
Navy with providing the necessary protection and government. An 
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Executive order issued on February 19, 1900, placed American Samoa 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Navy. Responsibility 
for the civil administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands was delegated to the Secretary of the Navy by Executive order 
dated July 18, 1947. 

Administrative responsibility for the Government of Guam was 
transferred to the Secretary of Interior effective August 1, 1950, by 
Executive orders ; administrative responsibility for the Government of 
American Samoa and the Government of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands was likewise transferred effective July 1, 1951, to the 
Secretary of Interior. On January 1, 1953, responsibility for the 
administration of the Northern Mariana Islands (less Rota) of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacitic Islands was reassigned to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Legal authorization—Publie Law 451—83d Congress, June 30, 
1954, 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; $103,000. These funds are sup- 
plemented by local revenues. 


2. Education of Dependents at Oversea Shore Establishments 


Purpose.—The purpose of the oversea schooling program is to offer 
primary and secondary educational opportunities to eligible depend- 
ents of military and civilian personnel attached to the oversea shore 
establishments of the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

History and description-—In the fisca] year 1951, under provision 
of Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 81st. Congress as amended, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare assumed responsi- 
bility for administering the schooling program for dependents of 
military personnel in the continental United States and most of its 
possessions and territories. The Chief of Naval Operations retained 
the management phase of dependents’ education at its oversea ac- 
tivities. 

Legal authorization—Public Law 604, 79th Congress and annual 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act. 

bligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; total $186,214. 


J. Orrvice or InpustrtaL Revations 
1. Industrial Relations Institute 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide training for 
selected officers and civilians who have key responsibility for the 
Navy’s industrial relations program. 

History and description—The Industrial Relations Institute was 
established in 1950 by the Office of Industrial Relations to provide 
training in the major program areas of industrial relations manage- 
ment and to promote the exchange of constructive ideas between field 
and departmental services. 

Approximately ten or twelve 2-week sessions have been held in 
Washington, D.C. from September through June each year. The 
participants have included military and civilian personnel as follows: 
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officers ordered to command shore activities; officers assigned as indus- 
trial relations officers; heads of departments and officers assigned to 
other major billets in shore activities; civilians assigned to industrial 
relations positions; masters, foremen, and other oy supervisors ; 
and reserve officers on training duty. 
.. The Institute director is a naval officer aanigned to the Office of 
Industrial Relations, Lecturers and conference leaders are specialists 
in the various phases of personnel administration in the. Office of 
Industrial Relations, At times guest lecturers are included on the 

rogram. 
“ As the Institute program developed, this training was extended to 
a larger number of military and civilian personnel through field insti- 
tutes... In the field Institutes, the Office of Industrial Relations has an 
advisory capacity chiefly, while field activities are responsible for 
planning the da, arranging for program leaders, soliciting nomi- 
nations, and selecting conferees. 

Legal authorization —Annual riation Act, 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—The erento of the Navy has 

reported the obligations as being “not separately identifiable.” 


2. Training—Employee Development for Civilian Personnel 


. Purpose.—The purpose of this m is to provide continuo 
systematic training, consistent with the mission of the Navy, to 
civilian employees. 

History ee, description—The Navy’s “Work-Improvement Pro- 


gram of 1945,” consisting chiefly of training for apprentices and super- 
visors, was expanded in scope to include all civilian employees in both 
the departmental and field services, Likewise, categories of training 
- were increased to include orientation, trades and skills, management 
engineering, financial management, data processing, science and en- 

ineering specialties, and supervisory and Tey ange development. 

In_ 1950, this inservice training, conducted by Navy_ personnel 
within the facilities of the Navy, was reenforced with training outside 
the Navy in non-Government facilities which provided “instruction 
and training, including tuition, not otherwise provided for, of civilian 
employees.” At the outset, non-Government facilities were used pri- 
marily for training in science and engineering in alinement with 
accelerated technological progress. Currently, non-Government facil- 
ities such as colleges and universities are Nor for training in manage- 
ment, administrative, and technical areas. 

Some training obtained in non-Government facilities consists of 
short, intensive courses from 2 to 4 weeks duration; other trainin 
is long-range, consisting of organized courses of study programe 
over a longer period of time. Frequently employees enrolled in the 
training share the costs of these programs by paying part or all of 
the tuition. 

Legal authorization—Annual Appropriation Act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—The Department of the Navy has re- 
ported these obligations as being not segregable from other items of 
cost. 


I 
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K. Orrice or Navat ResearcH AND TecHNIcAL Bureaus 


1. Research and Development Partly Through Contract With 
Educational Institutions 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to plan, initiate, support, 
and coordinate naval research for the Department of the Navy. 

History and description—The Navy is engaged in an extensive 

rogram of scientific research. This program covers problems of a 
te 4 nature designed to increase the fund of scientific knowledge of 
importance to the Navy. It is carried on in universities, private re- 
search organizations, and industrial plants as well as in Navy labora- 
tories. 

The Office of Naval Research supports most of the research con- 
tracted with universities and other nonprofit academic institutions 
and also sponsors research at commercial and industrial laboratories. 
The Office of Naval Research also carries on basic and applied research 
at the Naval Research Laboratory, the Training Device Center, and 
the Underwater Sound Reference Laboratory. 

In addition, the Office of Naval Research coordinates the research 
programs of the Navy. The technical bureaus have developed pro- 
oe of research in their special fields as part of their responsibility 

or maintaining an up-to-date Navy. 

Legal authorization—Public Law 588, 79th Congress; Annual Ap- 
propriations Act. 

Obligation, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; total $35,773,000. This figure 
covers only contracts with educational institutions and excludes ob- 
ligations for research carried out in Navy laboratories, commercial 
research organizations, or industrial plants. 
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CHAPTER 7. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE—AIR FORCE 


A. 


Far reaching in scope, education in the Air Force is provided 
through formal. courses at service or civilian schools, as well as 
through on-the-job training and the daily experiences of service life. 

The primary purposes of the educational programs of the Air Force 
are: (a) to provide the trained military personnel needed to operate 
the Air Force; (b) to increase the technical proficiency and effective- 
ness of military personnel; (c) to assist civilian employees in increas- 
ing their technical skill or in broadening their education to increase 
the effectiveness of their performance; and (d) to provide education 
for school-age dependents of military and civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense in overseas localities under administrative 
control of the Air Force. 

The primary — of the Air Force Technical Training pro- 
gram is to wows e operating units with trained airmen who are quali- 
fied to perform the tasks and duties in their specialized career fields. 
Basic military training is given.almost all nonprior service airmen 
entering the Air Force. A large proportion receive formal basic 
technical training which qualifies them to perform at the apprentice 
skill level, Further up-grade training to the senior and technician 
skill levels is provided through on-the-job training in the operatin 
units, and informal advanced technical courses. Additional technica 
training is also given in the form of special training, including factory 
traiming on various types of Air Force weapon systems and related 
equipments, 

_ Typical technical training schools provide instruction in aircraft 
airframe, engine and accessories maintenance, guided missile air- 
frame, engine and systems maintenance, communications systems 
operation and maintenance, supply and procurement, metal working, 
administration, photography, weather forecasting, automotive main- 
tenance, radio, radar and weapon contro] systems maintenance and 
many other specialized skills. Both officers and enlisted men attend 
technical schools. Individual courses are discontinued and new 
courses established periodically, as the need arises. At present, there 
is emphasis on missiles and space exploration. 

Perhaps the most important change which has been made in techni- 
cal training policies was the integration of a portion of basic military 
training with technical training courses, Under this concept, new 


recruits receive part of their initial military training at the Basic 

Military School, Lackland Air Force Base, Tex. Those selected for 

technical schools receive the remainder of their basic military train- 

ing coincident with technical instruction, Airmen not selected for 

—— schools complete military training at Lackland Air Force 
ase. 
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_ The basic policies of the Air Force with reference to training its 
civilian personnel are to promote their development and maximum 
pga and productivity in assigned duties, develop higher skills, 
and make available capable ee for key positions. Activi- 
ties for this purpose are provided on the basis of needs as determined 
by the Air Force. The training is given in Air Force atid other 

overnment facilities and in, non-Government schools or factories. 
The bulk of the training of Air Force civilian employees is pro- 
vided at Air Force installations to which the employees are assigned. 
This includes all training in broad, across-the-board areas such as 
orientation, clerical, and supervisory training, and all basic training 
in such funetional areas as supply and base services. Training at 
Air Force installations and other Government facilities is provided 
in Air Training Command Technical Schools, the Extension Course 
Institute, the USAF Personnel Development Center, and by other 
methods such as in-service and apprentice training. Factory training, 
graduate study, executive development, and fellowships are examples 
of education at non-Government installations. 

The Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps program constitutes 
the source of the active Air 
pose of this program is to develop in prospective graduates the quali- 
ties of leadership and other attributes df a 
officer. Other prospective officers are trained in the Officer Candidate 
School, the Officer Training School, and the Aviation Cadet Schools 
conducted by the Air Training Command. A new and important 
source of career officers is the U.S. Air Force Academy. This school, 
located at Colorado Springs, Colo., educates cadets for commissions 
as second lieutenants in the Regular Air Force. It provides the in- 
struction, experience, and motivation which form a basis upon which 


the graduate ma to positions of responsibility in the Air 
Bones. Training of commissioned, is on at the 
technical and flying schools conducted by the Air Training Command, 
by the various professional schools of the Air University at Maxwell 
Air Force Base, the Air Force Institute of Technology of the Air 
University, and sundry other schools. The Air Force Institute of 
Technology provides education in engineering, sciences, management, 
foreign languages, medical, and other professional fields designed to 
improve the competence of Air Force personnel in these areas, This 
training is accomplished in the Institute’s resident schools at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, and in civilian institutions. 
Other career officers and airmen with reasonable retainability are 
selected for this type of training. Airmen are presently participating 
only in foreign language courses. Personnel must. be ny rp 
ualified and meet personnel requirements for the positions for whi 

e training wasestablished. _ ; 

The Extension Course Institute, correspondence school of the Air 
Force, serves a varied student body. Enrollment includes active duty 
officers and airmen, reservists, Civil Air Patrol members, civil service 
employees, and others. ECI provides an opportunity for qualified 
personnel to prepare themselves for advancement in their specialty or 
for cross-training into one of the specialties, } 

The Air Force research and development program is designed to 
develop new weapons and techniques for the Air Force. The program 
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is accomplished by means of contracts with civilian educational and 
research institutions. 
Other educational programs of the Air Force include the following: 
Operation Bootstrap offers airmen and officers an opportunity to 
pursue, during off-duty hours, courses leading to a high sential 
loma, a baccalaureate degree, or an advanced degree. Operation 

Midnight Oil offers airmen and warrant officers an opportunity to 
_— during off-duty time, courses of study related to their career 
elds. 

The program for education of dependents provides primary and sec- 
ondary education to dependents of Air Force civilian and military 

rsonnel and in some instances dependents of other personnel of the 

partment of Defense. Local schools are utilized where they are 
available and the program is considered by the Air Force to be ade- 
quate. Where tuition is required, a contract with school authorities is 
effected. Otherwise, the Air Force utilizes Army and Navy depend- 
ents’ schools where such are available, operates a dependents’ school, 
or provides education by correspondence. 
oncerning the total obligations of the Air Force for its educational 
programs for the fiscal year 1959, the Department has reported that: 

The total obligations of the Air Force for educational purposes cannot be 
readily ascertained since several different appropriations are involved in fund- 
ing of travel, pay and allowances, supplies and materials, contractual services, 
transportation, and other associated miscellaneous costs In some instances, 
such as that of inservice training of civilian personnel, the educational activity is 
an inseparable part of the daily work. In other instances, the obligations for 
education are included in the basic operation and maintenance appropriation. 

According to information received from the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve, dated April 
21, 1960, total estimated obligations for the educational or training 

rograms of the Air Force for the fiscal year 1959 amounted to 

70,208,990. However, according to subsequent information from 
that office this figure does not include certain programs for which the 
Air Force reported no identifiable obligations, and in some other in- 
stances does not include the pay and allowances of the personnel giv- 
ing and receiving the training or education. 

According to a letter from the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense M.P. & R., dated April 19, 1960, a breakdown of the obliga- 
tions for the educational or: training programs of the Department of 
the Air Force into operating and administrative costs is not feasible. 


B. Drrecrorate or PersoNNEL ProcuREMENT AND TRAINING 
i. Air Force Technical Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train military person- 
nel at military stations and nongovernmental institutions (factories) 
in technical skills required to man the U.S. Air Force. 

History and description—The technical training student intrain- 
ing loads have experienced rather wide fluctuations since the fiscal 
year 1950 due to changing requirements of the Air Force. Changes 
In mission, weapons, personnel authorizations, and personnel turnover 
have contributed to a fluctuating student intraining load. 

The Air Force technical training program is a comprehensive 
educational project covering the wide range of knowledges and skills 
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needed to carry on the activities of the Air Force. Included within 
its scope are the basic indoctrination of new officers and enlistees in 
military and technicai subjects, and advanced technical instruction for 
experienced officers and airmen. This training covers the operation, 
maintenance, and repair of aircraft, missiles, electronics systems, radio 
and radar, photographic, and ground support equipment and com- 
munications systems. It covers other specialized skills including 
transportation, comptroller, supply, metalworking, administration, 
weather forecasting, parachute rigging, automotive maintenance, air 
police, and firefighting. ‘Training in these vocational and technical 
fields is carried on at military stations in Colorado, Illinois, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, and in nongovernmental institutions (factories) located 
in the United States. Civilian employees, Air National Guard and 
Reserve Force personnel, Department of the Army personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Navy personnel, and foreign personnel under the military 
assistance program, as well as personnel of Australia, Canada, Great 
Britain, and certain Latin American countries, participate in this 
program. 
_ Legal authorization— Annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $67,726,000 total. 


2, Specialized Training 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide teaching 
rsonnel to instruct in the use of new Air Force equipment at Air 
orce installations; to provide a nucleus of maintenance and opera- 
tional personnel in order that equipment may be operated as soon 
as delivered. 

History and description.—This program originated in the need of 
the Air Force for personne] trained in operation, repair, and main- 
tenance of new equipment during the period in advance of the exist- 
ence of printed guides and sources of information. 

- Trammg on new equipment is conducted initially at the facto 
under a training contract negotiated by the Air Training Command. 
The training is continued at Air Force installations with skilled mili- 
tary personnel and civilian employees, trained at the factory, as 
instructors. Whenever inservice training facilities are available, 
such Prey sa conducted initially at Air Force installations, utilizing 
skilled Air Force personnel as instructors. In a few cases, the fac- 
tory training contract will provide for the instruction to be given on 
an Air Force installation. 

Legal authorization —Annual appropriation acts which provide for 
training and instruction of military and civilian personnel of the Air 
Force, including tuition and releted expenses. 

Obligations, facal year 1959.--Breakdown. into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $27,102,758 total 


3. Air Force Flying Training 


_ Purpose—The purpose of this program is to train milita r- 
sonnel in the necessary skills soatitrad effectively to employ pid sa 
airborne weapon systems operated by the Air Force. 
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_ History and description—The Air Force flying training program 
is divided into two major categories (a) pilot training and (6) navi- 
gator training. Both pilot and navigator training are composed of 
undergraduate, advanced, and specialized courses. Students com- 
pleting undergraduate courses are awarded an aeronautical rating of 
pilot or navigator, dependent upon type of training received. Stu- 
dents in cadet status are commissioned second lieutenants upon gradu- 
ation. The Air Training Command is responsible for most of the Air 
Force fiying training programs. Exceptions are advanced pilot 
courses in fighter-bomber, bomber, transport, and troop carrier air- 
craft. ‘These courses are conducted by the major air command requir- 
ing pilots trained in specific skills. 
egal authorization Annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $125,822,600 total (excluding air- 
craft replacement costs) . 


4. Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 


Purpose.—Vhe purpose of the Air Force ROTC is to develop in 
prospective college graduates the qualities of leadership and other 
attributes considered essential in commissioned officers, and otherwise 
to prepare them for immediate assignment, to specific duties in the 
Air Force as commissioned officers. 

History and description —The postwar Air Force Reserve Officers. 
Training Corps program was begun in 1946 with the establishment 
of 78 units and a total enrollment of approximately 8,700. students. 
The program has expanded steadily. Annual officer production from 
this program will reach an estimated 4,000 at the end of the fiscal 
year 1962. Administration of the program is under the direction of 
the Commandant, Air Force ROTC, through the individual pro- 
fessors of air science who command the units established at eduea- 
tional institutions. 

Legal authorization—Section 40-47c, National Defense Act of 
1916, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal wear 1959—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; $5,830,000 total. 


5. Air University Professional Education 


Purpose ——The purpose of this education is to equip officers with 
knowledge and understandings necessary for assuming progressively 
more important assignments in command and staff positions through- 
out the Air Force, the Army and Navy, and the Defense Department. 

History and description —The Air University was organized at the 
end of World War II to operate various professional schools for the 
vastly expanded Air Force. Before World War IT, these schools were 
under the direction of various chiefs and/or departments of the Army. 
Each school operated independently. After World War II the Air 
Force placed its professional schools under one educational command 
to avoid conflicts in doctrine and gaps in coverage. A commandant 
was appointed on November 8, 1945, to select and formulate plans for 
opening the Air Force School. This school was activated on Novem- 
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_ 29, 1945, and was reconstituted the Air University on March 12, 
6. 

Legal authorization.—Annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $30,426,000 (operation.and main- 
tenance fund). 

6. Air Force Institute of Technology 


Purpose.—The mission of the Air Force Institute of Technology is 
to provide education or training, es for officers, in scientific, 
engineering, managerial, foreign language, medical, and other fields 
as ditested by Headquarters USAF. 

History and description—The history of the Institute, established 
in 1919, parallels to a considerable extent the history of the Air Force 
itself. The school has been providing officer engineering education 
for over 40 years. The War Departed approved the establishment 
of the Air School of Application at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, in 
1919. In 1926, when the Air Corps was established, the name of the 
school was changed to the Air Corps Engineering School and the cur- 
riculum was expanded. The Army Air Forces Institute of Tech- 
nology was officially opened in September 1946. By 1948 the Air 
Force had become autonomous and the Institute had taken over re- 
sponsibility for the Air Force civilian institutions p m. In April 
1950, command jurisdiction was transferred from the Air Materiel 
Command to the Air University. 

In April 1955, a committee of the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development visited the Institute to review programs and 
facilities of the engineering curricula. As a result, the ECPD ac- 
credited the undergraduate aeronautical engineering and electrical 
engineering curricula. The first degrees to be granted by the Air 
Force Institute of Technology were conferred at graduation exercises 
in March 1956. In February 1958, a committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business visited the Institute to re- 
view programs and facilities of the business curricula. As a result 
of this visit, the AFIT School of Business was admitted to member- 
ship in the AACSB in May 1958 and accredited to award degrees. 
The first degrees granted by the Institute under this authority were 
conferred at graduation exercises in August 1958. 

The Institute’s operations can be divided into two general areas: 
resident programs conducted at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio, and the civilian institutions program conducted in uni- 
versities, hospitals, and industries. Renidant programs are carried 
out through a School of Engineering, School of Business, School of 
Logistics, and a Civil Engineering Center. The second general area 
of the Institute’s operations is the civilian institutions program. 
Whenever it appears to the Air Force that a civilian institution can 
best, provide the training or education required by the Air Force, 
programs are established in civilian universities, hospitals, or indus- 
tries. The programs may be those regularly offered by the institution 
or they may be designed for the Air Force. Education in the follow- 
ing areas is offered in civilian universities: engineering, biological 
and physical sciences, management, foreign languages, and medical 
fields. In addition to these courses, which normally run from 9 to 24 
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months, the Air Force uses civilian institutions for a variety of short 
courses which are of less than 20 weeks duration. Air Force officers 
are also assigned to hospitals and to industries for on-the-job training. 
For the most part, students make application for the education or 
training available and are selected on a competitive basis. 

With exception of foreign language training given airmen, the pro- 
grams of the Institute are for officers. 

Legal authorization.—Section 9801 of title 10, U.S. Code, and 
annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; $5,106,752 total. Of this 
amount, approximately $1,526,809 was the cost of tuition at 63 partici- 
pating civilian universities, exclusive of foreign language sa medi- 
cal training. The cost of foreign language training was approxi- 
mately $1,801,163. The cost of medical training was approximately 
$123,269. 


7. Extension Course Institute 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Extension Course Institute is to pro- 
vide correspondence type instruction, primarily for personnel of | the 
Air Force who cannot be fitted into quotas for resident schools of the 
Air Force or cannot be spared from their parent organizations to 
pursue additional training. 

History and description.—The Extension Course Institute, which 
was created following World War II, was assigned to the Air Uni- 
versity in 1950. At that time, it offered 14 courses. It now offers 110 
courses. The Institute is located at Gunter Air Force Base, Ala. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $1,099,800 total. 


8. Medical Education and Research 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train officers and air- 
men in aviation medicine, air evacuation medicine, air evacuation of 
patients, and other technical fields, to enable them to function effec- 
tively in providing medical care; and to conduct research in aviation 
medicine. 

History and description—The U.S. Air Force School of Aviation 
Medicine originated as a result of a War Department Special Order 
dated October 18, 1917, which appointed a Medical Research Board 
to— 
investigate all conditions which affect the efficiency of military pilots and con- 
een all matters pertaining to their selection and their physical and mental 

ess. 

The first action of the Board was to establish an Aeromedical Re- 
search Laboratory at Hazelhurst Field, Mineola, Long Island. In 
May 1919 a school for flight surgeons was added to train medical 
officers for duty with air units. In November 1919 this institution 
was moved to Mitchel Field, in June 1926 to Brooks Field, Tex., in 
October 1931 to Randolph Field, Tex., and finally in June 1959 to 
Brooks Air Force Base, Tex. It was redesignated the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine and became a special service school in 1921. 
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From a very small beginning the School of Aviation Medicine had 
a gradual but constant growth until the early part of World War II. 
During the war, expansion was rapid and branch schools were estab- 
lished at Santa Ana, Calif., Nashville, Tenn., and at the San Antonio 
Aviation Cadet Center. These were deactivated after the war. While 
most training is accomplished at the School of Aviation Medicine and 
its Gunter Branch, the Air Force has continued to utilize training 
facilities of the Army and Navy where courses conducted by these 
services are suitable and student spaces are available, Certain spe- 
cialty courses are conducted at Air Force hospitals. 

Legal authorization.—Annual act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into eparating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not. feasible” ; $5,341,469 total. 


9. U.S. Air Force Academy 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Air Force is to provide 
instruction, experience, and motivation to cadets so they will gradu- 
ate with the knowledge and the qualities of leadership required of a 
junior officer in the U.S. Air Force; to imbue each pre with a basis 
for continued development throughout a lifetime of service to his 
country, leading to readiness for responsibilities as a future air 
commander, 

History and description.—The creation of an academy to prepare 
officers for a career in the U.S. Air Force was advocated for many 
years by certain public and military leaders. In 1949 the Secretary 
of Defense appointed a board of outstanding military and civilian edu- 
cators to recommend a general system of education for the Armed 
Forces. In 1950 this board recommended establishment of an Air 
Force Academy, Congress approved legislation to establish the Acad- 
emy and the President signed it into law on April 1, 1954. The 
permanent site, about 8 miles north of Colorado Springs, Colo., was 
selected in 1954, The temporary site was designated as Lowry Air 
Force Base, Denver, Colo., and the first class of 306 cadets entered 
on July 1, 1955. The cadets moved to the permanent site at the end 
of August 1958. 

The first class graduated on June 3, 1959. There were 207 gradu- 
ates, 205 of whom were commissioned in the Regular Air Force. All 
were awarded navigator wings and received a BS degree. Current 
strength is 1,588 cadets and the authorized tsrength of 2,500 cadets will 
be reached in June of 1962. The first full-sized graduating class of 
about 550 cadets will be commissioned during June 1963. 

The Academy is a separate operating activity of the Air Force and 
the Superintendent is responsible to the Chief of Staff, U.S. Air 
Force. The Academy has the administrative and procedural func- 
tions of a major air command. 

Legal authorization—Chapter 903, title 10, United States Code. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1969.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $16,269,000 (operation and main- 
tenance fund). 
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C, Drrecrorate or PERSONNEL 
1. Inservice Training for Civilian Employees 


Purpose-—The objectives of this program are: to orient new em- 
ployees to their assignments, to give training needed for current and 
future assignments, and to instruct employees in higher technical and 
sore ios skills so they may assume positions of greater respon- 
‘sibility. 

History and description.—Prior to 1941 there was no organized 
program for training civilian employees in the Army Air Force. On 
the basis of studies made by industrial personnel experts, a policy 
was adopted to train civilian personnel. The program is based on 
needs. In selecting employees for training conducted at installation 
facilities, consideration is given to the importance of the training to 
the assigned mission or to improved functioning of the organization, 
the relative degree of the employee’s need for training, the extent to 
which the employee’s skills, productivity, and attitudes are likely to 
be improved by training, the employee's own interest in improving 
his work, and the relative potential of the employee for advancement. 
Management training for all levels of supervision is provided at in- 
stallation level. Extensive programs are conducted at installations in 
all functional areas. 

Legal authorization —Executive Order 9830, February 24, 1947, and 
Rudget Circular A-11 for fiscal year 1959. Government Employees 
Traming Act, Public Law 85-507. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959-—The Air Force has reported that 
training is accomplished while the employee is at his work station. 
There are no identifiable obligations. 


2. Apprentice Training for Civilian Employees 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to develop skilled trades- 
men for key occupations and to create a potential reserve of skilled 
workers from which supervisors may be developed. 

History and description—The present apprentice training program 
was organized in 1946, with training within six trades. The program 
has expanded until now training is given in 15 trades at 9 different 
Air Force installations. AI] apprentice courses are of 4 years’ dura- 
tion. The term of apprenticeship is divided into periods of 1,000 
hours of combined work experience and related technical instruction 
of at least 72 hours for each 1,000-hour period. Since the start of the 
program, a total of 2,191 apprentices have graduated and were is- 
sued the Department of the Air Force Certificate of Completion of 
.\pprenticeship. 

Legal authorization —Executive Order 9830, February 24, 1947, and 
Budget Circular A-11. 


3. Cooperative Education for Civilian Employees 


Purpose —The purpose of this program is to interest students, par-, 
ticularly in the scientific and engineering fields, in career employment 
with the Air Force. 
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History and description—The Air Force has from its beginning 
utilized cooperative education programs as a means of interesting 
college students in a career with the Air Force. Cooperative educa- 
tion programs provide for an. integration of classroom work and 
practical Air Force work experience in an organized program, under 
which students alternate periods of attendance at a participating 
college with periods of employment at .an Air Force installation. 
The employment constitutes a continuing element in the educational 
process. A minimum amount of employment and minimum stand- 
ards of performance are included in the requirements for a degree. 
The program requires that the student’s employment be related to 
some phase of the field of study in which the student is engaged, and 
that it be diversified in order to afford a spread of experience. It 
further requires that the industrial work increase in difficulty and 
responsibility as the student progresses through his college curriculum 
and, in general, parallel as closely as possible the student’s progress 
through the academic phases of the education. 

Legal authorization.—Executive Order 9830, February 24, 1947, and 
Budget Circular A-11. 

Obligation, fiscal year 1959.—The Air Force has reported that there 
are no identifiable obligations. 


4. Personnel Development Center 


Purpose.—The purpose of this Center is to provide training and 
development in the administration and direction of a total civilian 
personnel program at the installation: level; to instruct in the tech- 
nical fields of civilian personnel administration; and to instruct in 
selected specialized subjects advantageous to the Air Force. 

History and description—The Air Force school for civilian per- 
sonnel inistration was organized at Kelly Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Tex., in 1948. The school was transferred to leased accom- 
modations at Denver University, Denver, Colo., in 1951. Space was 
made available at Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala., in 
1957, and the name of the school was changed to USAF Personnel 
Development Center. The location of the school at the site of the 
Air University has afforded the opportunity of utilization of facilities 
at Maxwell Air Force Base and guest instructors from the Air Uni- 
versity staff. Nominations for attendance at all courses are made 
upon recommendations of major air commands. Individuals recom- 
mended for attendance are those whose capacity for development and 
desire for professional advancement appear to be such that both the 
roa Force and the individuals can be expected to profit from the 
raining. 

Legal authorization —Executive Order 9830, February 24, 1947, 
and Budget Circular A-11 for fiscal year 1959. Government Em- 
ployees Training Act, Public Law 85-507. 

Obligations, cal year 1959.—The Air Force has reported that— 


the installation sending a student to the USAF Personnel Development Center 
provides for travel and per diem in its local budget. All male students are 
housed in the facilities of the Air University at a nominal cost. 
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5. Factory Training for Air Force Civilian Employees 


Purpose-—The purpose of this program is to provide required 
training pending establishment of such training within the Air Force, 
a nucleus of maintenance and/or spersting personnel to support 
equipment upon delivery to the Air Force, and a cadre of instructors 
to train other instructor personnel, this training being provided only 
when needs cannot be met effectively and economically through in- 
service training. 

History and description.—Factory training has always been pro- 
vided by the Air Force, since new type equipement has been continu- 
ously procured by the Air Force and the know-how on proper main- 
tenance and operating procedures has been available only from the 
manufacturer of the equipment. Training by manufacturers of 
cialized equipment is given to selected personnel, including mechanics, 
technicians, inspectors, and instructors. Examples of such training 
are: installation, maintenance, and operation of jet and rocket. air- 
craft engines; maintenance and overhaul of autopilots and other navi- 
pin systems; and maintenance and operation of auxiliary power, 

eating, and cooling equipment. Without this training, specialized 
Air Force equipment could not be maintained properly and would 
result in equipment failure or damage. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”, $815,000 total (approximation)... 


6. Specialized Scientific and Technica] Courses for Civilian 
Employees 


Purpose.—The purpose of these courses is to aid employees to keep 
abreast of the intent developments in their respective fields when needs 
cannot be met effectively and economically through inservice training. 

History and description—Specialized scientific and _ technical 
courses provide information for scientific, engineering, and technical 
personnel on selected professional subjects such as: automation, op- 
erations research, parachute engineering, vibration, shock and noise, 
strain gage techniques, cybernatics, dynamics of flight, digital com- 

uters, and data processors. These courses are normally of 2 weeks 
daeebized and are given by such educational institutions as: Massa-_ 
chusetts Institute of be agian A Case University, University of 
Lar sees: University of California, and the University of 
ichigan. 

Lomi authorization.—Annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $698,060 total (approximation). 


7. Graduate Study for Civilian Personnel 


Purpose—The purpose of this graduate study program is to pro- 
vide certain Air Force employees with training (1) to improve per- 
formance of current duties and to prepare them for higher level 
duties, and (2) to keep them abreast of new technological develop- 
ments in their respective fields of work, when needs cannot be met 
effectively and economically through inservice training. 
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History and description —Civilian graduate have 
been in operation for 13 years in the Air Force, Colleges and uni- 
versities located near Air Force bases conduct courses on an academic 
quarter or semester basis, in sessions held once or twice weekly. In 


many cases, instructors from colleges and universities come to bases 


and conduct courses for Air Force civilian and military personnel ; 


in other cases, Air Force personnel participate in the regular courses 


at colleges and universities in the local area. A large part of this 
training is provided during off-duty hours. : 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act. 
- Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; $297,315.55 total for tuition. 


8. Long-Term Full-Time Graduate Study and Research for Civilian 
Employees 


Purpose.—The purposes of this program are to aid a small number: 


of selected Air Force civilian employees to maEeeve rformance of 
their current. duties; to prepare them for higher level duties for which 


they are needed; and/or to accomplish special types of study and 


research for the Air Force. 
History and description—The long-term full-time graduate study 
and research program has been in effect for 3 years in the Air Force. 


It provides full-time programs of study and research for periods in : 


ae: oe of one academic quarter to a calendar year. 
egal authorization.—Annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $79,192.50 total for tuition. 


9. Executive Development by Contract With Educational Institutions 


Purpose —The purpose of these courses in executive development, 
by contract with educational institutions, is to provide Air Force key 
management, civilian officials aid in improving performance of man- 
agement responsibilities. ; 

History and description.—In March 1955 the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force (Manpower, Personnel, and, Reserve forces) approved 
the operational plan for the use, Air Force-wide, of 75 man-years of 
executive.development by contract for each fiscal year. In May 1957 
the Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, limited this program 
to 50 man-years each fiscal year. Over 40 different courses, provided 
by educational institutions throughout the United States, are now 
being utilized. 

This program serves as a supplement to the inservice management 
prograins provided by Air Force personnel and is provided only when 
needs cannot be met effectively and economically through inservice 

Legal authorization — Annual act. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $322,441.50 total for tuition. 


10. Fellowships for Civilian Employees 


Purpose——The purpose of these fellowships is to provide needed 
training and development of a and accomplish necessary 
orce. 


research at a reduced cost to the Air 
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History and description.—The Air Force has participated in Sloan 
Fellowships in Executive Development since the fiscal year 1954. 
The program of study under this fellowship is for 1 year and is 
conducted by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
Rockefeller Public Service Awards program, at various times during 
the last. several years, has had Air Force participation. These awards 
are for study and research im a, great variety of fields.of work, for 
periods of 5 months to 1 year. The award includes sufficient money - 
to cover the employee’s salary, tuition, and travel expenses. The Air 
Force has participated in the American Management Association. . 
Alumni Scholarship for several years. These awards are for the 
tuition cost of the rican Management Association’s Management 
Course, of 4. weeks length. Participation in the National Seience 
Foundation fellowships took place during fiscal year 1959. Fellow- 
— were for 9-12 months’ study and entailed research in the field 
of science. 

Legal authorization.— Air Force J General’s decision 
based on study of various Comptroller General’s decisions. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—The Air Force has reported that no 
figures are available on budgetary obligations. The cost is generally 
that of the salaries of the employees mace training. 


D. Depury or Starr ror DrvELOoPMENT 


1. Air Force Research and Development Through Contracts. With 
Educational Institutions 


Purpose,—The papoe of this program is to pursue basic and ap- 
plied research and development in fields of interest to the Air Force. 

History and description.—The research program is one of the four 
major segments of the Air Force research and development effort. 
The basic research program is divided into six major areas of interest. 
to the Air Force. These are propulsion, materials, electronics, geo- 
physics, biosciences, and aeromechanics. The applied research pro- 
gram is subdivided into 27 functional elements including such areas 
as nuclear warfare, biologistics, aerospace environment, and me- 
chanics of flight. The entire efforts of these programs are directed 
towards providing the Air Force with technical capability needed to 
accomplish its aerospace mission, 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 604, 81st Congress. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible”; $68,439,852 total (programed). 


E. Drrecrorare or Minirary Prrsonnen 
1. Education Services Program for Air Force Personnel 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide continuing 
academic and vocational opportunities at all levels for Air Force mili- 
tary personnel who desire to study during offduty time in order to: 
(a) complete the requirements for high school diplomas, undergradu- 
ate degrees, or graduate degrees; or (6) improve their general educa- 
tional and technical background related to individual career fields. 
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History and description —The education services program began 
after World War II. Opportunities for both academic and voca- 
tional education is available through civilian school classes (on base 
or at nearby campuses), group study classes (on base), and corre- 

ondence courses. Subjects offered range from the basic elementary 
caseatben level through college. Education guidance, testing, and 
examination services are also provided. “Operation Bootstrap” pro- 
vides officers and airmen apenas to pursue, during offduty time, 
courses leading to a high school diploma, baccalaureate degree, or an 
advanced degree. “Operation Midnight Oil” provides airmen and 
warrant officers with opportunities to study courses related to their 
career fields. The Air Force education services progrenk depends 
principally on skilled civilian education advisers who have access to 
materials, facilities, and information required to guide and fulfill the 
educational needs of Air Force personnel. 

Legal authorization— Annua appro riation act. xy 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not feasible” ; $3,230,771 total (estimated). 


2. Primary and Secondary Education for Dependents 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide primary and : 


secondary education to dependents of military and civilian personnel 
of the Department of Defense in oversea areas under jurisdiction of 
the Air Force. sbi 

History and description —Laocal public schools have provided edu- 
cation for dependents of Department of Defense personnel in the 
United States. Where the local public schools have been unable to 


operate a school on Federal property under control of the Air Force, - 


the Air Force has operated the school as an agent for the U.S. Office 
of Education, as prescribed by Public Law 874, 81st Congress, as 
amended. In oversea areas, local schools have been utilized by de- 
mdents of Air Force personnel wherever available and adequate. 
en tuition payments have been required, the Air Force has effected 

a contract with the school authorities concerned. Where schools 
were not available in the locality, schools operated by the Air Force 


have been established. Service-operated schools have been staffed by — 


highly qualified personnel employed by the Air Force under pre- 
scribed Civil Service procedures. High schools operated by the Air 
Force have been accredited by recognized accrediting agencies in the 
United States. Where it has been impractical to organize a school in 
an oversea location because of a small number of students, correspond- 
ence courses have been utilized. These correspondence courses are 
taken through fully accredited schools established for this purpose 
in the United States. 

Legal authorization—Annual Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions Act. In addition to providing funds for the operation of the 
dependents’ oversea education program, the Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act establishes a limitation on the per pupil expendi- 
ture from appropriated funds for certain costs, 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Breakdown into operating and ad- 
ministrative reported “not, feasible” ; $11,602,039 total ( estimated). 


CHAPTER 8. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE 


A. Inrropucrion AND SuMMARY 


The educational activities of the Department of Justice include: 
(1) inservice training of employees; (2) adult education for aliens 
preparatory to naturalization ; (3) educational programs for inmates 
of penal and correctional institutions; and (4) training programs in 
law enforcement procedures for personnel of the Department, and for 
law enforcement officers from State, county, and local governing units. 

The bureaus, divisions, offices, and boards of the Department have 
for many years conducted extensive training for their personnel. 
These programs include orientation, supervisory and executive de- 
velopment, professional development, and technical, clerical, and sec- 
retarial training, 

The Federal Bataan of Investigation conducts the FBI National 
Academy for full-time State, county, and local law enforcement offi- 
cers. Formalized instruction is offered in the fundamentals of law 
enforcement, with emphasis on the training of law enforcement execu- 
tives and instructors. In its law enforcement schools offered locally 
throughout the country, the Federal Bureau of Investigation makes 
available a variety of courses to meet specific needs of State, county, 
or local law enforcement agencies. The Bureau provides for its own 
special agents both initial or induction training and an inservice train- 
ing program in the procedures of enforcement of Federal laws and of 
investigation of violations of Federal laws. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service cooperates with public 
schools and community agencies in assisting alien candidates for na- 
turalization to meet the education requirements of the naturaliza- 
tion law. By statute, the Service prescribes the scope and nature 
of the examination of petitioners, and makes recommendations to the 
naturalization courts regarding their admissibility. In order to dis- 
charge this responsibility, the Service prepares and distributes text- 
books on citizenship to the candidates, and encourages their participa- 
tion in adult educational programs provided by the public schools or 
other agencies. 

In addition to its educational services to adult aliens, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service carries on a number of trainin 
programs for its own personnel. The Border Patrol Training Schoo 
at El Paso, Tex., instructs patrol inspectors in the immigration laws 
and regulations, in procedures for carrying out their enforcement 
duties, and in the Spanish language. Officers selected on the basis of 
potential for advancement attend ‘a 6-week course at the officer train- 
ing school in Washington, D.C. A correspondence training course 
is offered to field personnel on a voluntary basis in immigration law, 
regulations and policies. 
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The Federal Bureau of Prisons and Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
offer an integrated program of general and vocational education to 
the inmates of the 30 Federal penal and correctional institutions, 
ranging from the adult illiterate to the college Jevel in the academic 
field, covering 40 skilled and semiskilled trades in the vocational field. 
Fach institution conducts a vigorous inservice program for its em- 
ployees. Management and supervisory development is currently be- 
ing emphasized throughout the prison service for the purpose of pro- 
viding competent supervisory personnel. 

In August 1958 the Executive Office for U.S. Marshals initiated a 
nationwide training pro for the approximately 600 deputies 
and chief deputy marshals. This is a 2-week program, which covers 
the physical and legal aspects of the deputies’ jobs. 

The estimated obligations for all of these programs for the fiscal 
year 1959 amount to $3,030,564.82 for operating and $163,877.05 for 
administrative costs, or a total of $3,194,441.87. 


_ B. Lean Apminisrrative Divisions, Orrices AND Boarps 


1. Inservice Training of Employees 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to develop and maintain 
well-trained employees in order to insure maximum effectiveness and 
economy in the performance of the Department’s functions. 

Historu and description.—The Department of Justice has for many 
years conducted extensive training for its personnel, both professional 
and nonprofessional, located at the seat - ey ese train- 
ing activities include the training of executive and supervisory em- 
ployees in the knowledges and skills essential to good snag apenas and 
the professional and technical employees in supplementary knowledges 
and skills needed in their subject fields; increasing the skills of secre- 
tarial and clerical employees; and informing all new employees ade- 
quately with regard to the work and aims of the Department. 

This training is primarily conducted at the local level by the im- 
mediate supervisor. In addition, a number of centralized training 
courses were given during the fiscal year 1959. These included a seven 
1-hour sessions’ course in legal research for attorneys; a 2-day orien- 
tation program for newly appointed attorneys under the Attorney 
General’s honor recruit program; and typewriter proficiency classes 
for secretaries and stenographers conducted at no expense to the 
Government, by representatives of local typewriter Campane, 

Legal authorization.—5 U.S.C. 291; Government Employees Train- 
ing Act, Public Law 85-507. 

bligations, fiscal year 1959,—Estimated: operating, $4,760; ad- 
ministrative, $250; total $5,010. These expenses cover the centralized 
aia courses conducted during the fiscal year. The Department 
reported that. it was not possible to estimate the indirect costs of in- 
formal on-the-job training of employees since that is conducted by the 
immediate supervisor as part of his normal duties, 
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C. Feperan Boreat or Iyvestieation (FBI) 


1. Operation of the Federal Bureau of Investigation National 
Academy 


Purpose——The purpose of the Academy is to train State, county 
municipal, and other local law enforcement officers as instructors and 
executives in the field of law enforcement. 

History and description—The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Academy was established in 1935. Two sessions of 12 weeks 
each are conducted annually in Washington, D.C., and Quantico, Va. 
Instruction covers the broad aspects of law enforcement executives 
and instructors. The last 2 weeks of each session are devoted to 
specialized training in elective subjects, Transportation costs, living, 
and incidental expenses are defrayed by the officers in attendance. 
There is no charge for the instruction offered or the facilities utilized. 
Trainees, all experienced, full-time law enforcement officers, are em- 
ployed throughout the States and possessions of the United States and 
in various foreign countries. 

A total of 63 sessions of the Federal Bureau of Investigation Na- 
tional Academy have been held. The total number of law enforce- 
ment officers graduated by the Academy is 3,722. During the fiscal 
year 1959, 176 officers representing 43 States, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines received Academy 
training. 

Legal authorization.—5 U.S.C. 22. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $8,800; administrative, 
none. 

2. Operation of Field Law Enforcement Schools 


pad pacar urpose of these schools is to provide basic, ad- 
vanced, specialized, and refresher courses of instruction to State, 
county, municipal, and other law enforcement agencies. 

History and description—This program of training has been de- 
veloped since the establishment of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Academy in 1935. In each case, the type of training given 
and the length of the course of instruction depend upon the expressed 
needs of the requesting agency. During the fiscal year 1959, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation conducted 2,556 such schools, at- 
tended by approximately 76,000 law enforcement officers. This service 
was offered in every State of the Union as well as the Territories. 

Legal authorization.—5 U.S.C. 22. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—KEstimated: operating, $223,096; 
administrative, $2,254; total $225,350. 


3. Initial Training for New Special Agents 


Purpose-—The purpose of this training is to indoctrinate and 
train recruits to function as special agents in the enforcement of the 
Federal law, which includes the investigation of matters under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the perform- 
ance of other functions as required by law. 
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His and description.—The training of new special agents is a 
Haag of long standing which has been developed sion h the 
rs to keep pace with the increasing complexity and broadening 
jurisdiction of the organization. The initia] course, 18 weeks in dura- 
tion, is conducted in Washington, D.C., and Quantico, Va. This is 
complemented by an organized course of study and conferences con- 
tinuing throughout the first year of the new special agent’s service 


which is offered in the field under the direct supervision of the special 


agent in charge of the office to which the new man is assigned. After 
completing the initial course these special agents are assigned to 1 
of the 53 field offices throughout the United States and its Territories. 
During fiscal year 1959, 1 class of 43 men received this training. 
Legal authorization.—5 U.S.C. 22 and 300; title II of Public Law 
path, and the Government Employees Training Act, Public Law 
5-507. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $112,341; administrati 
$6,949; total, $119,290. mm 


4. Inservice Training for Special Agents 


Purpose.—The presi of this program is to provide refresher 


training to bring the special agents of the Bureau up to date on policy 
and procedure in the handling of FBI reeporiaibilities 

History and description.—The program was begun in 1925 and has 
been developed to keep pace with the growth of the responsibilities of 
the Bureau. The men who receive this training are employed 
throughout the United States and its possessions. ring the fiscal 
year 1959, 46 inservice schools were held, attended by 1,193 special 
agents, 

ye oe authorization.—5 U.S.C. 22 and 300; title II of Public Law 

pep de and the Government Employees Training Act, Public Law 
85-507. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating $653,507 ; administrative, 
$29,662; total, $683,169. 


D. Bureau or Prisons anp Feprrat Prison Inpustries, Ino. 


1. General and Vocational Education of Inmates of Federal Penal and 
Correctional Institutions 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide inmates maxi- 
mum opportunity to improve upon their education, overcome educa- 
tional fificientios and develop salable skills through an organized 
educational program which is a major function of the training and 
treatment of persons incarcerated in Federal penal and correctional 
institutions. 

History and description—The Bureau of Prisons throughout its 
existence has provided a comprehensive and diversified educational 
program for inmates confined in 30 institutions located throughout 
the continental United States. The program of studies includes 
classes at the elementary, secondary and college levels; training for 
functionally illiterate persons; ‘social educational programs; corre- 
spondence courses in agriculture, commercial and professional pur- 


at 
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suits and technica] and industrial subjects; and vocational training 
in a variety of custom and service trades and specialized instruction in 


dental and hospital laboratory work, prosthetic appliances, airplane 


engine mechanics and office machine repair. Arts and craft pro- 
grams are also maintained for avocational purposes, exploratory and 
vocational interests. 
During the 1959 fiscal year, 651 courses were offered in the pine 
teracy 
rovi 


education curriculum which included subjects ranging from 


through higher education levels. The vocational program p 
596 organized courses in the agriculture, occupational, dustrial, and 
trade shop services. Many correspondence courses supplement sub- 
jects in the general and vocation 7 are Vocational training 
in addition to instruction in shop theory and practices, is enriched 
with related trades information classes which provide trainees with 
industrial skills and knowledge in such areas as drafting, blueprint 
reading, sketching, trade mathematics, and occupational information. 

A number of State departments of education and local school dis- 
tricts in the States which the institutions are located have accredited 
many courses in both the general and vocational education programs. 
As a result, inmates who have satisfied the requirements receive recog- 
nized certificates and diplomas for work accomplished while sonfined. 
Similar arrangements have been worked out with other accrediti 
agencies, including local and State apprenticeship councils, Ci 
Aeronautics Administration and State licensing boards for barbers 
and attendants. 

The Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government-owned co 
ration, appropriates out of its earnings funds for training in special- 


‘ized areas such as printing, airplane mechanics, machine, die and tool 


makers, dental and prosthetic technicians, and skilled and semiskilled 


industrial operations. This program includes 40 trade areas and 78 


occupations in a number of industrial shops. 

Legal authorization—Bureau of Prisons: sections 4001 and 4002, 
title 18 U.S.C., Rev. 46 Stat. 825: section 4081, title 18 U.S.C., Rev. 
46 Stat.'390. Federal Prison Industries, Inc. : Séction 4123, title 18 
US.C., Rev. 46 Stat. 391: Section 4126, title 18 US.C., Rev. 46 Stat. 
392, 48 Stat. 1211... Public Law 521, 80th Congress, 62 Stat, 230. 
Public Law 821, 80th Congress, 62 Stat. 1100, 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated : Bureau of Prisons oper- 
ating, £561,200; administrative, $34,800, Federal Prison Industries— 
operating, $640,000; administrative, $33,700; total $1,370,000. 


2. Employee Training in the Federal Prison Service 


Purpose—The purpose of this training is to orient new employees 
to the Federal Prison Service; to furnish continuous development to 
experienced employees, in special, technical, and professional areas, 
and to furnish supervisory and management training to actual and 
potential supervisors and managers. 

History and description.—During the greater part of its existence 
the Federal Prison Service has conducted orientation and induction 
courses for new employees. In recent years continuous training has 
been developed for all personnel. 
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The present program of orientation is conducted early in the em- 
ployees’ probationary year. Continuous training for experienced em- 


ployees is organized on a unit basis, each individual being required to — 


accumulate 75 units in a 2-year period. Areas of training are planned 
by the trainee, his immediate supervisor, and the employee develop- 
ment officer. 
- Continuous training utilizes job rotation, acting assignments, tours 
of facility, planned visits to other Federal and State installations, 
details for training, staff meetings, forums, recommended reading, 
group sponsorship, attendance at college and universities (when ap- 
plicable to employment) seminars, conferences, technical training, etc. 

Supervisory and management training includes techniques of 
supervision, principles of organization, program planning and human 
relations, using intra-agency, interagency, and non-Government fa- 
cilities (colleges, universities, and management associations). 

Legal authorization.—Basic organic act for Bureau of Prisons, 
prior budget allowances, Public Law 85-507. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated: operating, $108,500; 
administrative, $20,000 ; total $128,500. 


E. Imicration anp NATURALIZATION SERVICE (INS) 
_ 1. Citizenship Education for Naturalization Candidates 


a se.—The pu of this program is to encourage and assist 
sondidean for naturalization to meet the educational requirements of 
the naturalization law. 


History and description—The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service was first authorized by law in 1918 to cooperate with the 
public schools in providing adult education for the foreign-born, by 
sending them information about applicants for naturalization and 
by pasperiegcuseeneb'P textbooks and supplying them to the schools 
without cost. The Nationality Act of 1940 broadened the powers 
_of the Service by authorizing the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization— 


to prescribe the scope and nature of the examination of petitioners for natural- 
ization for the purpose of making appropriate recommendations to the natural- 
ization courts... 


The Immigration and Nationality Act (1952) has continued the fore- 

going authorities. 
Legal authorization.—Section 346 of the Immigration and Nation- 

ality Act authorizing the use of naturalization fees to defray the 

cost of publishing and distributing citizenship textbooks. 

_. Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated : operating, $35,527; ad- 

ministrative, $2,300; total $37,827. 


2. Extension Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to instruct employees, 
‘by mail, in immigration and nationality law and regulations, perti- 
‘nent administrative and judicial decisions, agency enforcement poli- 
cies, and certain agency personnel policies and procedures. 
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History and description—-The program was commenced in 1946, 
but suspended in 1953 because of extensive changes in laws and reg- 
ulations. It was reactivated in 1957, with modifications, and made 
available to employees early in 1958. The program offers nine 
courses. One covers general background and personnel matters; the 
remaining eight, all phases of INS work: inspection, nationality and 
naturalization, investigation, legal, changes of status, etc. The 
courses —— 59 lessons, each involving from 8 to 12 hours of 
study and problem 

Legal authorization.—Part 2 of Title 8, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions: general authority of the Commissioner; and Part 103.1(b), 
delegation of authority to the Associate Commissioner, Management. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated : operating, $40,000; ad- 
ministrative, $2,500; total $42,500. 


3. Operation of an Officer Training School in Washington, D.C. 


Purpose.—The purpose of this school is to provide advanced train- 
ing toward promotion or reassignment for experienced officers selected 
as having more-than-ordinary potential for advancement. 

History and description—tThe school was established in 1955, as 
a direct result of an INS reorganization of that year, and indirectly 
because of ch in the immigration and nationality laws and reg- 
ulations. Small classes of between 25 and 35 attend 6-week courses. 
During fiscal year 1959, 196 officers completed courses. 

Legal authorization—Part 2 of Title 8, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions: general authority of the Commissioner; and Part 103.1(b), 
delegation of authority to the Associate Commissioner, Management. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated : operating, $143,000; ad- 
ministrative, $9,127 ; total $152,127. 


4. Officer Training at and Through the Border Patrol Academy 


srt cr GB se purpose of the Academy is to give training in 
specialized enforcement techniques. Its principal use is for orienta- 
tion and training of newly inducted patrol inspectors, in a 13 weeks’ 
session, and to direct their followup training throu h sessions con- 
ducted by sector chiefs. Various specialized advanced courses are also 
conducted. 

History and~description—A national Border Patrol Training 
School was established in El Paso, Tex. in 1937, consolidating various 
district schools that had been operating to train Border Patrol ap- 
pointees. ‘The school, now called the Academy, trains in immigration 
and nationality law, inspection and investigative techniques, criminal 
law, the Spanish language, firearms, first aid, fingerprinting, com- 
munications, and use of equipment. 

Commencing in 1953, the Academy added follow up training for 
probational patrol inspectors. Commencing in 1958, the facilities 
of the Academy have been made available for advanced training as 
follows: (1) supervisor and management training (investigator) ; 
(2) supervisory training (immigrant inspector) ; (3) ri detail 


techniques (border patrol and investigator); (4) Spanish language 
refresher (border patrol and immigrant inspector) ; (5) miscellaneous 
programs, including firearms training. 
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_ Legal authorization—Part 2 of Title 8, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions: _— authority of the Commissioner; and Part 103.1 (a) and 
{b) de a of authority to the Associate Commissioners, Opera- 
tions and Management, respectively. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated : operating, $169,178; ad- 
ministrative, $10,799; total $179,977. 


5. Inservice Training in Regional and Other Field Offices 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to meet immediate 
needs on a local basis. , 
_ History and description—A. reorganization of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in 1955 divided the United States into 
four regions in such a manner that each would be able to concentrate 
on immigration and nationality matters most prevalent in that re- 
gion—Northeast: European shipping and travel, St, Lawrence and 
maritime provinces, Canadian boundary; Northwest: industrial great 
lakes, western Canadian boundary, Northern Pacific overseas travel ; 
Southeast: South Atlantic and Gulf areas, travel and shipping from 
the Caribbean and South America; Southwest: Mexican border and 
middle Pacific overseas travel. The Commissioner of each region 
has final authority with respect to it. Each Commissioner authorizes 
special training projects to meet the regional problems. 
_ Legal authorization.—Part 2 of Title 8, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions: general authority of the Commissioner; and Part 103.1 (e), 
delegation of authority to the Regional Commissioner. 
. Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated : operating, $157,000; ad- 
ministrative, $10,022; total $167,022. : 


F. Executive Orrice ror Unrrep States 
1. Inservice Deputy United States Marshals Training Program 


Purpose.—The pu of this program is to train chief deputy 
and deputy U.S. marshals in the proper performance of their various 
official duties as officers in the Department of Justice and as executive 
officers of the Federal courts. ! 
. History and description.—The program was begun in 1958 to pro- 
vide up-to-date training for veteran and new chief deputy and deputy 
U.S. marshals, Once all such officers have received their initial train- 
ing, refresher and retraining sessions will follow. The chief deputy 
and deputy marshals receive training in the service and execution of 
writs and processes issued under authority of the United States, han- 
dling and transportation of prisoners, maintenance of order and de- 
corum, in the Federal courts, physical conditioning and personal de- 
— etc. Classes are usually limited to from 20 to 30 men and last 2 
weeks. 

Legal authorization —b5 U.S.C. 291; Government Employees Train- 
ing Act, P.L. 85-507. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated : operating, $73,355.82 ; ad- 
ministrative, $1,514.05 ; total $74,869.87. 7 
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CHAPTER 9. PROGRAMS OF THE POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT 


A. Inrropucrion AnD SuMMARY 


. The Post Office Department issued its first written policy statement 
on the subject of employee education and training in 1954. This was 
one of the first actions taken by the newly created Bureau of Person- 
nel, which included a central training unit as part of its organization. 
This policy committed the Department to a long-range training pro- 
gram affecting all levels and categories of employees. 

Typical inservice training programs currently under way are ori- 
entation for new employees; basic job skills; mail distribution scheme 
training; epbdialined instruction for employees assigned to mechanized 
equipment; elements of foremanship and supervision; conference 
leadership and instructor training; and management development. 

In the fiscal year 1955 the Department was authorized by Public 
Law 374, 83d Comiprean, to expend up to $100,000 of appropriated 
funds for training postal personnel in nonpostal facilities. This 
authority was renewed in successive appropriation acts ohn the 
fiscal year 1959. Examples of outside training provided under the 
legislative authority are management seminars arranged through uni- 
versities and the American Management Association, government ac- 
counting, industrial engineering, motor fleet maintenance, principles 
of transportation, personnel management, real estate appraisal, con- 
struction cost estimating, administration, and human relations. Simi- 
lar training in fiscal year 1960 is being continued under authority m 
_ Government Employees Training Act, Public Law 85-507, 85th 

NgTess. 

The organization responsible for coordinating the Department’s 
regular training activities is composed of a central unit of 4 employee 
development odhienis in the Washington headquarters, 3 training of- 
ticers located ‘in each of the 15 regional offices, and full-time ce 
superintendents and assistants in the larger postal installations wit. 
approximately 500 or more employees. In addition, a special pro- 
gram for the training of newly appointed — inspectors is admin- 
istered in the Bureau of the Chief Postal Inspector. A program for 
foreign students and officials is also coordinated at headquarters 
through the Office of the Deputy Postmaster General. 

Total administrative obligations for training in the Post Office De- 
partment for fiscal year 1959 is estimated at $1,916,070. This esti- 
mate includes assigned training staff and clerical support at head- 
quarters, regional and installation levels. Related operating expenses 
are estimated at $3,450,435, bringing the total estimate to $5,366,505. 

The Post Office Department does not consider that the time of 
trainees spent in classrooms, training conferences, and on-the-job 


training is properly allocable as training costs, per se. Nevertheless 
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estimates of this factor are included in the following account of 
specific programs. 


B. Bureau or PERSONNEL 
1. Nonsupervisory Training Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train postal employees, 
including distribution clerks, letter carriers, mail handlers, drivers, 
maintenance personnel, office personnel and others in the proper per- 
formance of their assigned duties, and to improve efficiency and pro- 
mote job satisfaction wherever possible through the sound applica- 
tion of traming techniques. 

History and description.—Although an indeterminate amount of 
employee training had occurred in past years, based on sporadic local 
interest, the systematic instruction of employees was first. introduced 
throughout the Postal Field Service as a major element of the new, 
progressive personnel management program established in 1954. Im- 
mediate attention was directed to improving the induction and orien- 
tation of new employees, supervisor development, and training in 
basic postal job skills. Since then the employee training program has 
been expanded to cover such specialized areas as patron window serv- 
ice, use of distribution schemes and mail schedules, safe operation of 
vehicles and other mobile equipment, safe work practices, payroll 
processing, and mechanical sorting of mail. 

Legal authorization—General authority of the Postmaster General 
as contained in Title II of Public Law 85-354, 

Obligations, operating and administrative, fisca’ year 1959.—Ac- 
cording to information obtained from the Post Office Department, 
it is not practical to isolate that portion of training staff cost expended 
only on the nonsupervisory employee program, since training per- 
sonnel are involved in varying degrees in the several major inservice 
activities within the total training program. In the case of out- 
service training of nonsupervisory employees in nonpostal facilities, 
the obligations for fiscal year 1959 amounted to $500.75. No salary 
cost is involved, since onc oul attend these courses after work hours. 

From records available on manhours of official work time of trainees 
in nonsupervisory oops in-service training, a figure of $2,146,769 
has been estimated. This figure is based upon an estimated 216,845 
nonsupervisory employees having received an average of 4.5 hours of 
formal training, at an estimated average hourly salary cost of $2.20. 

Total estimated operating and administrative obligations, not clearly 
‘separable, amounted to $2,147,269 for this program in fiscal 1959. 


2. Supervisory Development Program 


Purpose.—This program is planned and conducted to clarify duties 
and responsibilities of supervisors; to broaden supervisors’ under- 
standing of modern management practices; and to provide super- 
visors with a medium for communication and participation in man- 
agement. 

_ History and description—V irtually no organized supervisory train- 
ing existed in the postal establishment prior to 1954. The need for 
supervisory training in the postal service was cited by the Hoover 
Commission. With the introduction of the new training program in 
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1954, immediate attention was directed to instructing supervisors In 
their responsibilities for human relations urgently needed as a basis 
for building better employee-management relations. Courses were 
developed on the basis of experience in industry and other Govern- 
ment agencies to provide postal supervisors with essential information 
to enable them to recognize employee attitudes, needs, and the ne- 
cessity for building a spirit of teamwork. The supervisory program 
has since been expanded to cover technical aspects of supervision, 
manpower use and control, organization, planning, and self develop- 
ment. Supervisors are also being given instructor training to Improve 
their capacities to teach subordinates and conference methods train- 
ing to aid them in conducting and participating effectively in staff 
meetings, group discussions and problem solving conferences. In 
addition, during the fiscal year 1959, supervisors in the large mech- 
anized installations were provided detailed instruction on those me- 
chanical innovations which affected their jobs. 

Legal authorization —General authority of the Postmaster General 
as contained in title IT of Public Law 85-354. 

Obligations, operating and administrative, fiscal year 1959.—Ac- 
cording to information from the Post Office Department, for reasons 
already given in this account it is impossible to estimate what portion 
of total inservice training costs are allocable to the supervisory de- 
velopment program. Tuition obligations for outservice supervisory 
training in the fiscal year 1959 amounted to approximately $26,812. 

From attendance records of supervisors participating in develop- 
mental programs, an estimated 25,490 field supervisors received. an 
average of 10 hours of classroom inservice training. On the basis of 
an estimated productive hourly rate of $3.10, the salary cost of this 
field participation was approximately $793,000. Forty-seven depart- 
mental headquarters supervisors received an average of 32 hours in- 
service training, at an estimated salary cost of $5,264. 

It is estimated further that the salary cost for all supervisors (field- 
departmental) participating in outservice training amounted to $6,795. 
This was calculated on the basis of 137 supervisors receiving an 
average of 16 hours of outservice training at the $3.10 hourly rate. 

_ Total estimated. operating and administrative obligations, not 
clearly separable, amounted to $831,871 for fiscal 1959. 


3. Management Development Program 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide specialized: 
ttadntiny for departmental, regional, and local officials in the field of 
modern management. 

History and description—Consistent with the record indicated 
above on nonsupervisor training and supervisory development, pro- 
grams for top management personnel were also first mc nl in 
1954. This ? ase of the age program has been almost entirely 
outservice. It has generally taken the form of seminars available 


through university sources and private groups such as the American 
Management Association. Emphasis has been on administrative prac- 
tices, including human relations, principles of organization, effective 
communications, and delegation of authority to appropriate levels of 
management, The Department has utilized such institutions as the 
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University of Texas, University of Oregon, Penn State, Boston Uni- 
versity, University of Chicago, University of Alabama, Wayne Uni- 
versity, and the California State junior college system, 

Legal authorization —General authority of the Postmaster General 
‘as contained in title II of Public Law 85-354. 

Obligations, operating and administratwe, fiscal year 1959.—For 
reasons cited above, an estimate of that portion of inservice trainin 
cost allocable to the management development iprnere is not included, 
- Tuition obligations for outservice training of management personnel 
- nonpostal facilities for fiscal year 1959 amounted to approximately 

5,742. 


From attendance records in fiscal 1959, 118 field and departmental: 


management personnel participated in outservice programs, The esti- 
cost, of this participation was a $29,800. 
This was calculated on the basis of 104 regional managers par Hcipet 
ing in 40-hour university seminars at an average $5.70 hourly salary 
rate; 5 | field managers attending the 160-hour AMA management 
course and 9 field and departmental officials attending short courses at 
AMA, at an average $7 hourly salary rate. . 

Total estimated operating and administrative obligations, not clear- 
ly separable, amounted to $55,542 for this program in fiscal 1959. 


C. Orrice or THE Deputy PostMasTeR GENERAL 


1, Foreign Student Program | 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to provide orientation as 
well as specific information to authorized international visitors who 
have indicated interest in the administration and operations of the 
Postal Establishment. 

_ History and description—An indeterminate amount of activity of 
this type has occurred over the years in the Post Office Department. 
A formalized approach to this activity dates from January 1, 1953, at 
which time records of visitors were inaugurated and uniform Depart- 
mental procedures were initiated. 

Legal authorization.—General authority granted to executive de- 
partments to participate as cooperating agencies in connection wjth 
training of foreign nationals. 3 re 

Obligations, operating and administrative, fiscal year 1959.—Costs 
to the Department for administering this activity during the fiscal 
year 1959 is estimated at $15,862. This takes into account staff time 
allocated in the various bureaus and offices; 114 man-years devoted to 
direct coordination of the program, plus related expenses. 

Total operating and administrative obligations, not clearly separa- 
ble amounted to $15,862 for this program. 


D. Bureau or tHe Cuter Posrau Insprcror 


1. Operation of the Postal Inspector Training School 


Purpose.—The purpose of this school is to train postal inspectors in 
Federal procedure, the investigation of postal offenses over which the 
Postmaster General has primary authority, and the investigation of 
the conditions and needs of the postal service. 
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History and description—Al]though it may be said that the inserv- 
ice training program was established coincident with the appointment 
of Benjamin Franklin to the position of Chief Postal Inspector in 
1737, it was not until August 7, 1930, that the first formal school of 
instruction for postal inspectors was held in Washington, D.C. The 
training for postal inspectors was pursued with relatively minor 
changes over the years. In June of 1954 the program was expanded 
and revised to keep pace with the growth of the postal service and the 
Bureau of the Chief, Postal Inspector’s responsibilities. Many of the 
time-tested abit were incorporated in the program and the basic 
objectives of the training program were redefined as: (1) a thorough 
and systematically pursued basic training for each appointee; (2) 
uniform familiarity with and use of recognized investigative proce- 
dures; and (3) the earliest practicable opportunity to qualify on and 
enable assignment to work of the specialized categories. During the 
fiscal year 1959 the training staff consisted of 16 highly qualified and 
specially trained inspectors. Assisting the basic staff were numerous 
specialists who lectured to the classes and participated in on-the-job 
training. The student-inspectors are employed throughout the con- 
tinental United States and its possessions. Tn the fiscal year 1959, 65 


student-inspectors were afforded training under the provisions of the 
program. 

Legal authorization.—General authority of the Postmaster General 
as contained in title II of Public Law 85-354. 

Obligations, operating and administrative, fiscal year 1959.— 
ri mea and administrative, costs not clearly separable, for this 
activity 


uring the fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $399,891. 
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CHAPTER 10. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


A. InrropucTION AND SUMMARY 


The Department of the Interior carries out a wide variety of edu- 
cational activities in the following bureaus and offices: the Office of 
the Secretary, the Bonneville Power Administration, the Bureau of 
Land Management, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, the Na- 
tional Park Service, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and the Office of Territories. 

The Office of the Secretary annually conducts jointly with the 
bureaus of the Department two management training programs. The 
departmental management training program, established in 1949, pro- 
vides 7 months of training for young career employees through grade 
GS-9, who have demonstrated their aptitude for management work 
or who have recently been appointed from the junior management 
intern option of the Federal service entrance examination. The de- 

artmental manager development program was organized in 1957 
for carefully selected middle management personnel in grades GS-10 
through GS-13. It covers 5 months of training including attendance 
at the Civil Service Commission’s Middle Management Institute at 
the beginning of the program. Both programs have a departmental 
orientation, regularly scheduled conferences and group discussions, 
academic work at one of the Washington universities, written reports, 
counseling, and diversified practical training assignments in 
management. 

Under the Government’s foreign economic-assistance program, en- 
gineers, technicians, and other persons from foreign countries receive 
certain training in the various scientific and technical activities car- 
ried on by the Department. The aim of this training is designed to 
enable the trainees to pass on later the a acquired during their 
training periods to their countrymen, in an effort to improve their own 
country’s standard of living. Some of the fields in which this training 
is offered by the Department are dam engineering, canal engineering, 
electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, geology and petrog- 
raphy, construction administration, irrigation project operation and 
maintenance, power operation, topographic mapping, fishery science, 
wildlife management, and a number of other related scientific and 
technical activities, Training programs of this type are conducted 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, the Geological Survey, the Bureau of 
rhe the Bureau of Land Management, and the Fish and Wildlife 

ervice. 

Several bureaus cooperate with various colleges and universities in 
providing research fellowships to graduate students which afford a 
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means by which needed research can be expeditiously conducted 
through institutions of higher learning. Some of the bureaus also 
maintain apprenticeship-training programs to provide a source of 
technically trained competent workmen. 

Financial assistance to public school districts is being provided by 
the Department of the Tatetfor where an undue burden has been 
created on local public school districts by the enrollment of large num- 
bers of Indian children who reside on tax-exempt land. State con- 
tracts have been negotiated in most instances and financial aid is dis- 
tributed to participating districts on the basis of criteria outlined in 
a State plan. 

A 1958 amendment to Public Law 874, 81st Congress, has permitted 
Indian children to be counted for school operation aid benefits under 
this Federal assistance program administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The financial assistance provided 
through this and other Federal aid programs has substantially reduced 
the Interior Department’s public school aid program. Where public 
schools have not yet been extended into isolated reservation areas, the 
Department operates, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, an edu- 
cational program for children of one-fourth or more degree India 
Eskimo, or Aleut blood. While the number of Bureau-opera 
schools is gradually decreasing by the absorption of Indian children 
into the public school system, the Indian education program remains 
the lar, educational activity administered by the Department. 

The Bureau of Mines conducts extensive health and safety programs 
to train persons employed in the mining and related industries in 
accident prevention, first aid, mine rescue, and other phases of mine 
safety. In addition, the Bureau maintains a library of motion-picture 
films, available to the public, which are designed (1) to present a 
better understanding of the Nation’s mineral resources and their wise 
and efficient use through proper conservation, and (2) to be used in 
connection with Bureau health and safety education. The Bureau also 
cooperates with various colleges and universities in carrying out grad- 
uate study programs at Bureau stations and laboratories. 

It is estimated that during the fiscal year 1959 obligations of the 
Department for educational operations amounted to about $54,074,803, 
most of which was for the purpose of educating Indian children. This 
figure includes estimates of $52,507,812 for operating costs, and 
$1,566,991 for administrative costs. Expenditures for the construc- 
tion of educational facilities for Indians amounted to $12,027,512, 
making the total estimated departmental obligations for all educa- 
tional activities $66,102,315. 


B. Orrice or THE SECRETARY 
1. Departmental Management Training Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to improve management 
operations in the Department of the Interior through the development 
of junior career personnel with potential for staff and management 
responsibilities, 

istory and description—The first departmental management 
training program was begun in September 1949 for a small group of 
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trainees who were carefully selected from the junior management as- 
sistant register of the Civil Service Commission, and from experienced 
career employees of the Department who had demonstrated an apti- 
tude for management work and the capacity and potential for develop- 
ment. In April of 1959 the training of the tenth group was completed. 
Since the inception of the Federal service entrance examination by 
the Civil Service Commission, newly appointed trainees have been 
selected from the management intern option of this register. The 
greater percentage of the protp are picked from the ranks of experi- 
enced career employees of the Department. 

In the early stages of the program, the training was for a duration 
of 9 months; however, in recent years the training has been for a 
period of 7 months beginning in mid-September of each year and end- 
ing in mid-April of the following calendar year. The training has 
included 3 weeks of intensive orientation conferences at the beginning 
of the program on the broad policies and management methods of the 
Department; a meeting at least once each week thereafter for group 
discussion ; souneiling bis the departmental and bureau training offi- 
cers; academic work at one of the local universities; written progress 
reports and other written work by the trainees; and diversified train- 
under competent on productive work con- 
tri uting to the management of the Department, scheduled in accord- 
ance with the Department’s needs and each trainee’s qualifications and 
training requirements. 

Legal authorization—Government Employees Training Act and 
regular appropriations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959 (estimated) —Operating, $43,600; ad- 
ministrative, $4,000; total, $47,600. 

The operating and administrative costs of the training cannot be 
clearly indicated since the training program is A ahi closely to the 
regular productive work of the Department. e primary costs to 
the participating bureaus involve the per diem required to bring field 

rsonnel into the Washington office for the duration of the course. 

e direct adminstrative expenses of the program consist chiefly of a 
ae valuation placed upon the use of the staff of the Branch of 


raining. 
2. Departmental Manager Development Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to improve management 
operations in the ae gions: of the Interior through selection and 
training of advanced management talent and instruction in depart- 
mental and bureau management techniques and practices. 

History and description.—The first departmental develop- 
ment program was begun in January of 1957 for a small group of 
advanced trainees who were selected on a competitive basis. . 

The advanced training begins in January of each year and continues 
for 5 months. The training consists of an intensive 2 weeks of lectures 
and discussions provided by the Civil Service Commission on mana 
ment principles and practices, and a week of study of administration 
in the Department, provided by the Division of Personnel Manage- 
ment. Individualized productive work re noe are then sched- 
uled for each participant under guidance of their respective bureau 
training committees. 

56912—60—pt. 28 
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Twice each week training sessions are given by bureau chiefs, di- 
rectors of administrative and program offices, and other personnel of 
the Department. Management problems are discussed as well as 

robable solutions. The members of the group are enrolled in after- 

ours courses in administration at Washington universities. The 
entire process is directed toward providing knowledge of manage- 
ment in the Department and to give the participants an opportunity 
to increase skills in administration. 

a authorization.—Government Employees Training Act and 
regular appropriations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959 (estimated) .—Operating, $16,000; ad- 
ministrative, $3,000 ; total, $19,600. 

The operating and administration costs of the training cannot be 
clearly indicated since the training program is geared closely to the 
regular productive work of the Department. The primary cost to the 
participating bureaus involve the per diem required to bring person- 
nel into the Washington office for the duration of the course. The 
direct administrative expenses of the program consist chiefly of the 
time of the staff of the Branch of Training. 


C. Bonnevitte Power (BPA) 
1. Apprenticeship Training Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide Bonneville 
Power Administration with technically trained, competent workmen 
and to promote and maintain high standards of workmanship. 

History and description—The standard apprenticeship plan for 
all trades and crafts in the BPA was prone in 1946 by the central 
joint council in apprenticeship and the various craft apprenticeship 
committees of the Bonneville Power Administration, and was ap- 
proved by the appropriate State and Federal officials. 

The program provides systematic work experience under the super- 
vision of proficient mechanics, and related instruction under the direc- 
tion of qualified instructors. It seeks to develop highly skilled 
craftsmen capable of exercising independent judgment, of under- 
standing the theory underlying their work, and of advancing in time 
to positions of leadership and responsibility. 

pproximately 40 individuals participate annually. They receive 
salary, and if veterans, they receive subsistence allowance. No school 
or tuitional costs are paid by the Administration. 

Legal authorization—Bonneville Project Act (as amended), 16 
USC. 832a(f) and 832i(b). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, none; administrative, 
000. 


, 2. College Cooperative Research Program 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide a means by 
which research needed by Bonneville Power Administration can be 
expeditiously conducted through institutions of higher learning. 

istory and description.—The college cooperative research program 
was inaugurated in 1945 to afford a means by which problems to which 
the BPA required answers could be undertaken for study on a jointly 
financed basis by cooperating universities and colleges, The program 
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has made it possible for the BPA to obtain needed data at much less 
expense than would be incurred if the Federal agency had undertaken 
the research itself. The studies which have been instituted are re- 
lated to various phases of BPA responsibilities and are of such a 
nature that the results have been or can be immediately incorporated 
into the work of the agency. The program is maintained at approxi- 
mately the same scale from year to year. 

Legal authorization—Bonneville Project Act, 16 U.S.C. 832a(f). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $31,200; administrative, 
$3,000; total, $34,200. 


D. Bureau or Lanp MANAGEMENT 


1. Orientation of Beginning Professional Forestry and Range 
Employees 


Purpose—tThe purpose of this activity is to prepare newly em- 
tied foresters and range managers in grade GS-5 for acceptance 
of increased responsibilities at a rate more rapid than practical under 
usual procedures. 

History and description.—The need of the Bureau for professional 
employees trained in the concepts of broad resource management ex- 
ceeds the supply. The orientation program was initiated in 1957 to 
strive to meet the demand through specialized training and to brin 
the employees in six months to a level of competence normally obtain 
in a much longer period of experience on the job. The training is 
designed to benefit the Bureau through improved performance and 
to prepare the employees early in their careers to meet challenging 
situations. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 85-507 ; training agreement with 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $30,400; administrative, 
$3,000; total, $33,400. 


2. Proficiency Training in Functions of the Organization 


Purpose.—The Fae ky of this training is to improve the knowledge 
and the skills of Bureau employees engaged in principal functions of 
administration, forestry, minerals, range cadastral sur- 
veying. 

History and description—There has been a continuing need for 
training to improve the performance of all employees in their respec- 
tive activities and to increase their knowledge of the interrelationship 


in managing all resources. Meetings, conferences, and demonstrations 
planned on a fiscal year basis form the nucleus of formal training ses- 
sions. Sessions are held on district, State, and area and Bureau levels 
to meet the recognized needs. 

Legal authorization —Public Law 85-507. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—Operating, $5,700; administrative, 
$500; total, $6,200. 
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3. Training of Foreign Nationals 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training given by the Bureau is co- 
operation in technical exchange programs, primarily at the request 
of the International Cooperation Administration. 

History and description.—Since 1951 the Bureau has given train- 
ing to selected foreign nationals. Proven techniques fundamental to 
the settlement of extensive land areas and resource development are 
emphasized as they are particularly adaptable to the major land and 
resource problems of developing countries. The participants are 
— policy officials and operating technicians who generally work 
with Bureau officials on an individual program basis, although some 
groups are accommodated. There is a constant followup with the 
participants after they return to their countries. The participants 
are provided opportunities to learn methods of adjudicating conflict- 
ing claims for land, minerals, grazing, forestry, and other sa uses,. 
issuing land ownership titles and leases, land record systems showing 
rights to land and resources, cadastral engineering survey systems to. 
clearly define Jand ownership boundaries, land-use classification, im- 
provement and management of large grazing and forest areas in- 
cluding watershed protection, and improvements in operating prac- 
tices. 

Legal authorization.—Mutual Security Act, 1954, as amended, FOA 
(ICA) -Interior Agreement 1954. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—Operating, $9,940; administrative, 
$920 ; total, $10,860. . 


E. Bureau or Inpran AFFAtIrs 
4. Indian Education 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to raise the general edu- 
cational level of the Indian people by promoting educational oppor- 
tunities for all Indian children of school age and providing a program 
of adult education for adult Indians residing on reservations. 

History and description—Many of the treaties between the United 
States and the Indians provided for the establishment of schools for 
Indian children. Congress has also provided schools for Indian 
children where other educational facilities were not available. In 
1842 there were 37 Indian schools in operation and by 1881 the num- 
ber had increased to 106. In 1959 the Bureau of Indian Affairs oper- 
ated 285 schools in the United States with an enrollment of 41,182 
Indian children of school age, and 17 dormitories housing 3,169: 
children enrolled in public schools. 

The Johnson-O’Malley Act, which became law in 1934, authorizes. 
the Secretary of the Interior to enter into contracts with States for 
the education of Indians and to permit the use of Federal school build- 
ings and equipment by local school authorities. As a result of the 
operation of this law, some States with large Indian populations 
have no Federal schools within their boundaries, 

In the fiscal year 1959, the Bureau of Indian Affairs negotiated 
contracts with 14 States and with 10 school districts in 5 States. In 
addition to these, contracts were on for the education in public 
schools of 3,169 out-of-district Indian children living in dormitories. 
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operated “4 the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Of the 81,111 Indian 
children of school age enrolled in the public schools, an estimated 
43,000 attended schools receiving Federal aid under these contracts. 
Beginning in the fiscal year 1959, Federal assistance has also, been 
provided under Public Law 874, as amended in August 1958, to permit 
school districts to count Indian children for school operation aid 
benefits on the same basis as other federally affected children.. This 
has reduced the extent of financial aid to public school districts pro- 
vided under contracts with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Ayprepniaivens for the Bureau’s educational pro, are limited 
‘to the education of Indians of one-fourth or more degree of Indian, 


Aleut, or Eskimo blood. 


In addition to the operation of Federal schools for eligible Indian 


-children of school age, the Bureau of Indian Affairs conducts a limited 


‘program for adult reservation Indians. The courses are planned to 
‘meet y seen needs of the individual and community group, and range 
from the most elementary reading and writing to practical and busi- 


ness skills in citizenship traini 


The primary objective of Federal schools operated for Indian chil- 
dren living on Indian-owned or restricted trust land is to prepare 
them for successful living. The Federal schools are designed to 
enable children to develop basic academic skills, acquire an under- 


‘standing of the social and economic world, learn improved standards 
of living, follow practices which assure optimum health, acquire the 


necessary vocational traming to qualify for — employment, and 
obtain sufficient education to enter special schools and institutions of 
higher learning. The system of schools provided by the Federal 
‘Government for Indian children meets program standards required 
by the State in which they operate. of the Federal secondary 
‘schools are accredited so that graduates may enter college on the 
same basis as public high school uates. A full, 4-year high 
school course is offered at 20 schools. One or more years of high 
school training is available at five other schools. 

a Ag authorization.—48 Stat. 596, as amended, 49 Stat. 1458; 25 
Obligati 1959.—Ope $46,533,586 ; adm 

igations, fiscal year . rati : inistra- 

tive, $787,168; total, $47,320,754. 

In addition, $12,027,512 was spent by the Bureau for the construc- 
tion of educational facilities for Indians. This amount for construc- 
tion is not included in the total for the Department. 


2. Adult Vocational Training Services 


Purpose.—The purpose of these services is to assist those Indians 
primarily between the ages of 18 and 35 who by reason of limited 
educational background voluntarily apply for vocational training in 
order to equip themselves with the necessary skill to compete in 
today’s labor market and establish economic independence without 

ard to their status as Indians. 
istory and description—tIn 1956, Congress enacted Public Law 
959 to provide these services. Financial assistance is furnished to 
each training unit accepted for vocational training. This includes 
transportation to the place of training, subsistence en route, financial 
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assistance for maintenance at the destination, tuition and related 
costs—including books and tools, subsistence upon completion of train- 
ing for a period not to exceed 30 days or until such time as the first 
full week’s paycheck is received. All rena 3 is provided by estab- 
lished publ or private schools away from the reservation, and ail 
grants are nonreimbursable and furnished direct to the individual 
training unit. 

Legal authorization—Public Law 959, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 
986). 

Obligations; fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $2,585,207; administra- 
tive, $244,793; total, $2,830,000. 


Bereav or. RecuaMation | 


1. Cooperative Settler-Assistance Program with State Agricultural | 


Colleges 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide technical and 
other assistance to settlers on reclamation projects. 

History and description.—The Bureau of Reclamation has long 
recognized the responsibility of land-grant colleges for leadership in 
agricultural education within the respective States, and has pursued 
a policy of full cooperation with the colleges in carrying out relevant, 
phases of this activity. Where State colleges are not in a position to 
provide, through regular programs, the specialized type of educational 
assistance required by new settlers, the Bureau cnlleborasis with them 
in providing this assistance, It makes arrangements with theagricul- 
tural extension services of State colleges of agriculture for the help 
of county agents in serving settlers on reclamation lands in the 
Western States. 

Legal authorization.—Federal Reclamation Law (act of June 17, 
1902, 32 Stat, 388). 

Obligations, cal year 1959 (estimated).—Operating, $96,000; 
administrative, $5,052 ; total, $101,052. 


2. Training for Foreign Engineers 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is the practical training of 
engineers from foreign countries in the various phases of water 
resources development carried out. by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

History and description.—For several years the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has offered opportunities to qualified engineers from other 
countries for practical training in various phases of reclamation, irri- 
gation, hydropower, flood control, and drainage engineering. This 
training is offered as part of the Government’s foreign technical- 
assistance. program; and is usually of 12 months’ duration, including 
the time spent on field trips. It is intended that upon return to his 
own country each trainee will assist in carrying out a water resource 
development program there. 

Most of the participants are engineers, but training and observation 
schedules are provided also for agriculturists, geologists, economists, 

ublic administrators, and for specialists in other fields related to 
ureau of Reclamation operations. Of secondary magnitude is train- 
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ing conducted in foreign countries by Bureau personnel assigned 
overseas on technical advisory missions. 

Some employees of the Bureau receive training abroad through 
attendance at international conferences, and <i> acount studies of 
the water resources development techniques of other countries, 

Legal authorization.—The predominance of Bureau training of 
foreign nationals is conducted under authority of the Mutual Securit 
Act of 1954, Public Law 665, 83d Congress. Bureau assistance to IC 
is covered by a 1954 agreement between the International Cooperation 
Administration and the Department of the Interior. 

The International Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 
402, 80th Cong.) is authority for Bureau agreements with Australia 
and Thailand which include training services to their engineers, ad- 
ministrators, and others. In this case the foreign governments bear 


the cost of the services rendered. Fixed fees are assessed by the 


Bureau for each trainee or observer received. 

An occasional United Nations Fellow is received by the Bureau 
for training or observation. Funds for these programs are withdrawn 
from ICA funds deposited with the Department of the Interior for 
this 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959 (estimated) —Operating, $146,468; 
administrative, $7,708 ; total, $154,176. 


G. Survey 


1. Training of Foreign Graduate Geologists, Cartographers, and 
Engineers 


Purpose-—The purpose of this program is to provide technical 
training that will enable foreign students to carry on more productive 
work in geology, hydraulics, or geologic and topographic mapping 
upon their return to their own countries. 

History and description.—The Geological Survey has participated 
in the exchange of persons program since 1946. The training activi- 
ties of the Geological cna 8 both in the United States and abroad, 
are at present sponsored by (1) the International Cooperation 
Administration; (2) the Atomic Energy Commission; (3) the United 
Nations; and (4) various fellowship organizations. 

Since 1946, approximately 290 technicians have received training 
in the United States in the fields of minera] investigations, ground 
water investigations and hydrology, surface and underground geo- 
logic mapping, photogeologic mapping and air photo interpretation 
techniques, and planimetric and topographic mapping through the use 
of aerial photography. Special orientation and training in the organ- 
ization and operation of central government qoolcmneak services have 
been extended to directors and deputy directors of various counter- 
part organizations abroad. In the main, participants are foreign 
government officials or employees who also held positions in leading 
educational institutions in their home countries. 

The Geological Survey’s program in foreign areas under the 
auspices of the U.S. technical assistance program is designed to dis- 
seminate American techniques among counterpart organizations in 
countries where mineral and water resources are relatively underde- 
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veloped. All field investigations undertaken are instructive in nature 
and are aimed at bringing counterpart technical personnel to a point 
of independent research. Geological Survey personnel assigned 
abroad also serve as part-time instructors in local schools, colle 
and universities. In some countries Survey logists are giving 
their full attention to academic instruction and to advisory services 
to such educational institutions. 

Legal authorization—Public Law 402; Mutual Security Act of 

igations, | year .—Operating, $289,825 ; administrative, 


2. Photogrammetric Training of Survey Geologists and Engineers 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to provide for better 
an photogrammetric techniques in all 
t 0 ogic ma and in other geologic investigations, 
History a pes first 2 given in 
May 1954, and an average of two courses was given each fiscal year 
through the fiscal year 1959. Training is by sieel in the mathe- 
matical theory and spatial geometry of photogrammetry, by example 
and laboratory work in photogrammetric techniques, and by example 
and application in extending the techniques to various types of geo- 
logic problems. Courses iidete have included short periods devoted 
to photogeology, with lectures and demonstrations presented by the 
Geologic Division. Increased emphasis will be placed on photogram- 
metric techniques, and the phatogente section will be made a sepa- 
rate course to be presented by the Geologic Division. 

_ Legal authoriaation.—General authorization, implemented by the 
Department of the Interior Manual] 383.1, and! use of regular 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $2,780; administrative, 
$720; total, $3,500. | 


3. Photogeologic Training for Geological Survey Geologists 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide training in the 
use of photogeologic techniques in geologic mapping. 

H ay? and description.—Photogeologic training within the Geo- 
logical Survey has been carried out since 1954. It has consisted of 
formal scheduled training classes and informal advisory and training 
service. Over 500 geologists have received the formal instruction in 
photogeologic techniques. The present activity will be revised to pro- 
vide a course primarily in qualitative interpretation of aerial photo- 
graphs for geology. Scheduling and general administration has been 
placed under the Geological Survey Training Committee. Instruction 
will continue to be provided by photogeologists of the Branch of 
Alaskan Geology. 

Legal authorization.—General authorization, implemented by the 
Department of the Interior Manual 383.1, and use of regular 

bligations, fiseal year 1959.—Operating, $18,483 ; administrative, 
$11,770; total, $30,253. : 
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4. Topographic Division Career Development Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to develop a well-schooled 
and trained cadre of career engineers who are able to direct a wide 
variety of technical projects. 

History and description—tThe participants in this Civil Service 
Commission approved career development program receive on-the-job 
training in the mapping techniques and operations in the Division. 
They are instructed in the limits of surveying and — mmetric 
instruments. This training is designed to provide a basis for develop- 
ing better mapping systems, and to increase the application and use of 
topographic data and mapping techniques for the improvement of the 
work carried on in the Division. 

Legal authorization.—General authorization, implemented by De- 
partment of the Interior Marual 383.1, and use of regular 
appropriations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $100,000; administrative, 
$78,461 ; total, $178,461. 


5. Water Resource Division Short Courses 


Purpose.—The purpose of these courses is to provide technical and 
scientific training for Division personnel and to keep these personnel 
currently informed on latest research, publications, and techniques, so 
that p eounionet of field and laboratory duties may be improved and 
expedited. 

istory and. description.—The Water Resources Division short 
courses were begun in 1950 to acquaint employees with the functions 
of the Division and the scope of its technical operations and to train 
them in the methods, techniques, and principles of water resources 
vestigations. 

Legal authorization—General authorization, implemented by De- 
partment of the Interior Manual 383.1, and use of regular appropria- 
tions. 

| Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $50,000; administrative, 
$40,000 ; total, $90,000. | 


H. Bureau or Mines 


1. Cooperative Program for Graduate Study at Colleges 
and Universities 

Purpose.—The ultimate purpose of this pro is to carry out re- 

search on problems of the mineral] industry in the United States. 
History and description.—Since 1917, the University of Washing- 
ton, in cooperation with the Bureau of Mines, has offered several fol. 
lowships annually to graduate students throughout the country, and 
on several occasions to students from foreign countries, Lately 14 
additional colleges and universities have, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Mines, offered such fellowships to graduate students. Re- 
search fellows work on one Bureau of Mines investigations of im- 
portance to the mineral industry of the United States and spend pe 
and in- 


time in graduate classroom study. Results of such 
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Vestigntiege are included in official publications of the Bureau of 
ines. 
Legal authorization —30 U.S.C. 8 and 9. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959 (estimated) —Operating, $32,000; ad- 
ministrative, $3,300 ; total, $35,300. 


2. Employee Safety Training Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to reduce accidents that 
result in personal injury, occupational illness or disease to Bureau em- 
ger and loss or damage to Government property. 

istory and description—The first office to give such training, 
namely that of the Bureau safety engineer, was authorized in Novem- 
ber 1945. Presently five additional safety — am administrators 
are assigned to the helium activity and regiona aioe 

Safety training embraces accident and loss prevention techniques 
and principles for management and supervisors, general safety orienta- 
tion for all new employees, on-the-job group and individual trainin 
in safe work procedures for operators and craftsmen, and specializ 
instructions such as required for safety in research operations involv- 
ing radioactive materials and radiation-producing media and for ex- 

riments with highly toxic substances. Fire prevention and fire fight- 
ing, first aid, safety inspection, accident investigation, and the safe 
operation of motor vehicles and heavy equipment are components of 
safety training for groups and individuals. General accident preven- 
tion information and instruction to prevent accidents and safeguard 
the health of employees while off the job are also provided. 

Legal authorization—5 U.S.C. 784(c); 68 Stat. 1126; 40 U.S.C. 
1952 ed., supp. ITT, sec. 491 (a). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $18,000; administrative, 
$4,800; total, $22,800. | 


3. International Informational and Educational Activities 


Purpose.—The purpose of these activities is to promote better under- 
acne J of the United States among the peoples of the world, to 
strengthen cooperative international relations, and to strengthen 
technologic development in foreign mineral industry activities. 

History and description—tIn recognition of the fact that the 
shortage of scientists and engineers trained in modern methods of 
mineral research and mining techniques has retarded the develop- 
ment of minerals in many countries, training awards to young scien- 
tists, mining engineers, and metallurgists have been made an impor- 
tant part of the foreign aid program of technical assistance approved 
and sponsored by the International Cooperation Administration. 
The Bureau of Mines program began in 1948 with only a few training 
grants. During the last few years the Bureau has provided inservice 
training to about 35 foreign nationals a year. In addition short-term 
instruction from 1 day to several weeks is provided to a large number 
of foreign technologists, sponsored privately or with U.S. Govern- 
ment funds. 

Legal authorization—Mutual security acts. Agreement Depart- 
ment of Interior and FOA (ICA) March 15, 1954. Agreement De- 
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primis of Interior agencies and FOA (ICA) July 23, 1954. Public 
w 402—International Educational Exchange Act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $82,500; administrative, 
$14,500; total, $97,000. 


4. Mine-safety Training Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to promote health and 
safety among employees of the mineral industries. 

History and description—The mine-safety educational pro, 
were started at various dates. At present they are divided into the 
following principal categories: (1) accident-prevention training for 
supervisors and workmen in the mineral. industries; (2) Holmes 
Safety Association councils and chapters; (3) first-aid and mine-res- 
cue training for supervisors and workmen in the mineral industries. 

Educational work in mine safety was very limited until after 1941, 
when funds and personnel were made available under Public Law 
49, 77th Congress. The opportunity to obtain Bureau of Mines train- 
ing in matters pertaining to health and safety is now available in all 
mineral-producing States. Many thousands of persons are now re- 
ceiving training annually in -aceident prevention, first aid and mine 
rescue and other phases of mine safety. . 

Legal authorization—Organic Act of the Bureau of Mines (36 Stat. 
369 (original) and 37 Stat. 681 (amended) and Public Law 49 (30 
U.S.C. 1,3, 5, 6, and 7; 4f to 40). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959 (estimated).—Operating, $1,200,000; 
administrative, $180,000 ; total, $1,380,000. 


5. Visual Education Program 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to present a better under- 
standing of the Nation's mineral resources and of their wise and 
efficient use through proper conservation. 

History and description.—The Bureau of Mines purchased its first 
35-millimeter silent film in 1911. Early films were bought primarily 
for use in connection with Bureau health and safety education. In 
1919, the Bureau produced a three-reel film, “The Story of Coal,” in 
cooperation with the National Coal Operators’ Association. This 
film became the forérunner of the! Bureaii’s Sponsored films. Eleven 
prints were placed in circulation and were not enough to meet the 
public’s demand. 

Success of the coal film led to production of other films on mineral 
commodities, such as sulfur, gasoline, copper, asbestos, and uranium, 
under cooperative agreements with industry and related organizations. 
Thus, the Bureau embarked on a joint educational film program with 
industry. Cost of production—photography, developing, and print- 
ing—of the sponsored film is paid by the cooperating concern. Serv- 
ices of the Bureau’s technical staff are available to help in preparing 
an accurate, authentic script. The cooperating concern itself selects 
the film company and laboratory to produce and process the film. 
When completed, the film is reviewed by a board selected from the 
Bureau’s technical staff by its Director and also by company officials. 
The sponsor furnishes the Bureau with prints of the approved film 
for circulation under the cooperative agreement. 
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In 1922, prints of Bureau films were deposited with university 
extension division film libraries in various States. Today, about two- 
thirds of the 6,200 film prints made available to the Bureau are on 
long-term loan at universities, colleges, school boards of education, 
public libraries, and State museums and are distributed from these 
sources. The Bureau’s graphic services in Pittsburgh circulates the 
remaining films on short-term loan ah the United States. 
Borrowers pay we 4 the return pos e Pittsburgh staff books, 
pone etn ships, and repairs films, and also places films on long-term 
Joan and offers a service to the 200 distributing centers. 

Legal authorization—Organic Act of 1910, as amended February 
25, 1918 (Public Law 386, 63d Cong., 30 U.S.C. 1, 3, 5, 6, and 7). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959 (estemated) .—Operating, $76,000; ad- 
ministrative, $6,000; total, $82,000. 


I. Natronat Park Service 


1. School for Children of Employees of Yellowstone 
National Park . 


Pu .—To provide adequate school facilities to pupils who are 
dependents of persons engaged in the administration, operation, and 
maintenance of the park, ' 

History and description —Prior to September 1948, funds necessary 
to provide elementary and secondary education for the children of 
Government employees who lived in Yellowstone National Park were 
raised by the employees who had children in school, These employees 
stood the cost of operation, for the most part, of the elementary school 
at park headquarters, Mammoth Hot Spri and paid all expenses 
relative to sending their children outside of the park to attend high 
school. Efforts extending over a period of many years to obtain 
financial support for this school by other than private contributions 
culminated in the passage of Public Law 604, 80th Co in June 
1948, provisionsof which made it possible for the Federal Government 
to provide adequate funds out of park revenues to reimburse the local 
school board at park headquarters and school boards in surrounding 
communities on a pro rata per pupil basis for tuition and transporta- 
tion costs. 

Active operation of a p maemoanning to the provisions of 
Public Law 604 began with the opening of the 1948-49 school term 
on September 7, 1948, at which time agreements were negotiated to 
reimburse the: Yellowstone School Board and appropriate adjacent 
school districts for school and transportation services rendered to 
see and high school pupils enrolled in schools outside of Yellow- 

ne. 

Legal authorization —Public Law 604, 80th Congress. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $25,610; administrative, 
$1,348 ; total, $26,958. | i 
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J. anp Service 


1. Training Under the Foreign Aid Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide foreign na- 
tionals with the technical competence to initiate or modify programs 
of development and conservation of the fish and wildlife resources of 
their countries. 

History and description—The US. Fish and Wildlife Service first 
participated in foreign aid under the program of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee for Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, created 
by the President in May 1938. Similar but tly enlar d respon- 
abilities were assumed when the Technical peration Administra- 
tion was established in 1950, and these continued with the Foreign 
Operations Administration and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. A special fishery pee was carried out in the Philip- 
pines in the period 1946-50 under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. 
Assistance has been given to many countries, and an essential part of 
the program has been the training of foreign nationals in the United 
States. Academic or inservice instruction, or both, has been given 
to approximately 260 persons during the past. two decades. No stu- 
dents have been trained under authorization of Public Law 402, ap- 
proved January 27, 1948, for several years. 

Legal authorization—Memorandum agreement between the De- 
postnent of the Interior and the Foreign Operations Administration, 

ated March 15, 1954, as amended; Public Law 477 of the 85th Con- 
gress, approved June 30, 1958. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959 (estimated).—Operating, $90,300; 
administrative, $16,325 ; total, $106,625. 


2. Educational Program, Pribilof Islands, Alaska 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide for the formal 
education of about 600 resident Aleut natives on the special Govern- 
ment reservation embracing the Pribilof Islands. 

History and description.—Following the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia in 1867, fur-sealing rights on the Pribilof Islands were leased 
to private individuals for a period of 40 years. The lessees were re- 
quired to maintain a primary school on each of the two inhabited is- 
lands for the children of the resident Aleut natives who were em- 
plo ed in the fur-seal industry. Under the act. of April 21, 1910, the 

ederal Government discontinued the leasing of sealing privileges and 
assumed direct responsibility for the management of the fur-seal herd, 
the administration of the Pribilof Islands and the welfare of the 
native inhabitants. 

Since 1914, all resident Aleut natives on the Pribilof Islands be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 16 have been required to attend school. At 
presen ahout 108 students are enrolled in the school on St. Paul Is- 

d and 72 are enroled in the school on St. George Island. 

By an agreement concluded in 1948, the Alaska Department of 
Education acts in an advisory capacity for the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries in all matters relating to the education of the Pribilof Is- 
lands natives. Under this agreement the school program on the is- 
lands is now substantially the same as in other primary schools in the 
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State with respect to school curricula, textbooks, teacher qualifications, 
and the ratio of teachers to students. 

Legal authorization—Fur Seal Act of February 26, 1944 (16 
usc. 631h). 

Obligation, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $55,000; administrative, 
$3,500; total, $58,500. The total for administrative costs is not readily 
separable from other administrative costs, It is the estimated cost 
of maintaining school facilities, procurement of supplies, and recruit - 
ment of teachers. 


3. Fishery Technological Research Fellowship Program 


Purpose—The ultimate purpose of this program is to promote 
basic research studies on fishery products. 

History and description—This activity was inaugurated in 1931, 
with the part-time employment of students in chemistry who were 
required to prepare a thesis on a practical industrial problem for their 
bachelor of science degrees. It has been continued since that time in 
technological laboratories located adjacent to educational institutions, 
expanding since 1935 to include problems of research suitable for 
graduate theses leading to master’s and doctor’s degrees. Since 1955, 
work has been carried out at the doctoral level within the universities 
to obtain use of the necessary advanced research guidance, super- 
vision, and facilities. 

Legal authorization —Annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating $22,000; administrative, 
$800; total, $22,800. Equivalent value in kind was contributed by 
the university through use of facilities, research guidance, and super- 
vision. 


4. Cooperative Wildlife Research Units at Colleges and Universities 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train personnel for 
nsible positions in wildlife management; to conduct research 
basic to the proper utilization of fish and wildlife resources; to pro- 
mote education in this field through such means as demonstrations, 
lectures, and publications, and to provide technical assistance to State 
conservation departments and other agencies in their wildlife man- 
agement problems. 

History and description—The program started in 1935 as a coop- 
erative effort on the part of the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Wild- 
life Management Institute, and several State conservation depart- 
ments and State colleges. At the end of thee first year the program 
imeluded 10 units at colleges or universities. At present there are 
16 units in operation. 

The nationwide cooperative wildlife research unit program was 
inaugurated to meet the need for trained men in the rapidly growing 
field of wildlife management and to provide information for the 
— use of wildlife resources. While the immediate aim has been 

provide technically competent personnel to manage wildlife, it is 
expected that further educational values will follow upon the training 
of such a professional group. Persons entering professional careers 
are trained in the'research units to pass on to the public information 
about wildlife and how it should be managed. The units themselves 
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are actively engaged in extension activities of a type which aids 
interested groups in an understanding of wildlife affairs. 

Legal authorization—Coordination Act (16 U.S.C. 661); annual 
appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $153,000; administrative, 
$20,500 ; total, $173,500. 


K. Orrice or Trrrrrorres 
1. Aid to Public Education, American Samoa 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to assist in the operation 
and maintenance of public schools in American Samoa. 

History and description.—The public education system in American 
Samoa is a cooperating enterprise between the local communities and 
the government of American Samoa. The villages provide the ele- 
mentary school buildings and teachers’ quarters, while the government 
is responsible for junior and high school structures and the providing 
of teachers, equipment, and supplies for all public schools. The 
government’s education expenditures are financed through local reve- 
nues, supplemented by Federal grant funds. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation acts. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $278,037 ; administrative, 
$44,600 ; total, $322,637. 


2. Aid to Public Education, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to assist in the operation 
and maintenance of public schools in the Trust Territory, and to aid 
in the advanced training of Micronesian students outside of the Trust 
Territory. 

History and description.—The public school system in the Trust 
Territory consists of elementary schools on every island where there 
are children; intermediate schools at district headquarters; and the 
Pacific Islands Central School, a boarding school which provides 3 
years of training on the neipamncgy” Aber eacher training and voca- 
tional education programs are also conducted. Through a scholar- 
ship program, advanced training on the mainland, in Hawaii, or in 
Guam is provided for selected students. Public education expendi- 
tures are financed through local revenues, supplemented by Federal 
grant funds. 

Legal authorization —Annual appropriations acts. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $515,576 ; administrative, 


$27,296 ; total, $542,802. 
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CHAPTER 11. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


A. InrTRopucTION AND SUMMARY 


The general purpose of the Department of Agriculture, as defined 
by laws, is to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United 
States useful information on subjects connected with agriculture, in 
the most general and comprehensive sense of that word. 

The educational programs conducted by the Department subserve 
its statutory purpose and principally consist of: (1) economic and 
scientific research for the advancement of agricultural knowled 

ursued cooperatively with the agricultural experiment stations o 
and-grant colleges and universities; (2) the dissemination of useful 
information on agriculture and home economics, developed from 
research, to farm families and others concerned with agricultural 
enterprises; (3) training of farmers and their families, students of 
agricultural science, employees of agricultural agencies, and certain 
foreign nationals in matters relating to agriculture; and (4) the pro- 
grams relating to school lunch and milk for children. 

Research programs relating to the production and utilization of 
agricultural products, home economics, human nutrition, forest prod- 
ucts and resources, and the marketing of agricultural products are 
conducted by the Agricultural Research Service, the Farmer Coop- 
erative Service, the Forest Service and the Agricultural Marketin 
Service. Much of this research is carried on with the cooperation o 
land-grant colleges or other educational institutions, or by educational 
institutions under contract with the Department. The legislation 
authorizing these programs provides that the supporting Federal 
grants are available only for the research and dissemination of results 
thereof. Considerable effort is made by the Department to see that 
the funds are not used for teaching in the institutions concerned, or 
for other direct educational purposes not authorized by law. 

The dissemination of information relating to agricultural tech- 
niques, marketing, utilization of land or agricultural products, and 
so forth, is carried on particularly by the Extension Service, and also 
by the Farmer Cooperative Service, the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, the Soil Conservation Service and the Office of Information. 
Training activities, including consultative and demonstration serv- 
ices, are carried out principally by the Extension Service, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, the Office of Personnel, the Agricultural 

arketing Service, and the Soil Conservation Service. The pro- 

ms relating to school lunch and milk for children are administered 

y the Agricultural Marketing Service. The National School Lunch 
Act provides that in carrying out its provisions neither the Secretary 
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nor the State shall impose any requirements with respect to teaching 
rsonnel, curriculum, instruction, methods of instruction, and mater- 
lals of instruction in any school. 

According to estimates made within the Department of Agriculture, 
Federal outlays for the activities of the Department reported in de- 
tail in the following pages for the fiscal year 1959 amounted to $84,- 
230,988 in grants for extension work and agricultural experiment sta- 
tion research; $22,321,947 of national forest receipts shared with 
States for use for public schools and public roads; $283,670,700 in 
cash oeare and commodities distributed to schools under the na- 
tional school lunch and special milk programs and the program for 
utilization of surplus agricultural commodities in connection with 
the school lunch program; and $38,308,611 for all other outlays in- 
cluding the cost of administering these programs. Total obligations 
for these activities amounted to $428,532,246. 

The above-described activities are part of the regular programs of 
the Department of Agriculture and are supported by Federal ap- 
propriations. In addition, but not as a part of its regular programs, 
the Department generally supervises the operation of a graduate 
school in Washington. The supervision is exercised through a gen- 
eral administration board appointed by the Secretary, but the actual 

ration of the school is conducted by a Director and a small staff 
who are not Federal employees. No appropriated or other Federal 
funds are used in the operation of the school and, aside from the pro- 
vision of some facilities, al] costs are borne from fees paid by students. 
The Department does make space available for classrooms on an after- 
hours basis and also provides limited space for administrative offices. 

Although it has reported the above described activities as being 
educational under the dictionary definition of that term used in this 
survey, the Department of Agriculture has also submitted a statement 
concerning the extent to which it considers its activities to be educa- 
tional. The statement follows: 

As indicated above in the first sentence of the summary, the general purpose 
of the Department of Agriculture is to acquire and diffuse useful information on 
subjects connected with agriculture. This mandate to acquire information is 
fulfilled by the research agencies of the Department, particularly by the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, the Agricultural Marketing Service, and the Forest 
Service. The Cooperative Extension Service, representing the cooperative efforts 
of the State extension services and the Federal Extension Service, constitutes 
the educational arm of the Department of Agriculture and the facilities of these 
services provide a principal means of disseminating information. 

The Department wholly agrees that the Cooperative Extension Service is 
fundamentally educational. However, in respect to the research activities 
which are conducted within the Department and cooperatively with land-grant 
colleges and other educational institutions, the primary objective is to develop in- 
formation and products useful to the agricultural economy of the Nation. The 
research is carried out on a wide range of production, utilization, marketing, 
forestry, conservation, and other subjects. This work is conducted in labora- 
tories and field stations of the Department, in forest experimental areas, in 
the industrial facilities and on the farms of private cooperators, and in con- 
junction with State experiment stations and land-grant colleges. In the opinion 
of the Department the fact that some of this research effort is performed at 
the State experiment stations, land-grant colleges, and other educational insti- 
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tutions does not justify classifying such. research work as educational in char- 
acter. Though the research work may be performed in some instances in the 
physical environment of educational facilities, its purpose is not educational in 
the opinion of the Department. This is recognized in land-grant colleges where 
research, resident teaching, and extension (nonresident teaching) are separate 
functions. 

The activities which the Department feels should be considered educational 
represent the part contributed by the Department to public educational efforts 
which stems largely from its relationships with the land-grant colleges and with 
their State experiment stations and extension services. The division of functions 
between the Department and the States is the subject of frequent discussions and 
appraisals. This statement has been prepared in the light of these discussions. 

The activities considered by the Department to be educational, for which the 
obligations in 1959 totaled $65,490,579, are described in the following table. 


Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1959, for activities of an educational character 


Estimated obliga- 
Agency tiens, 1959 Description of activities for which funds were used 

Extension Service_-_--- $63, 524,298 Total obligations from Federal appro- 
priations for cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, including both payments to 
States and the amount provided for 
the Federal Extension Service, as well 
as retirement and penalty mail costs 
incurred in furtherance of this edu- 
cational program by extension agents 
and State director. 

Agricultural Research 218,961 Represents the cost for editing, final 

Service. preparation, and printing of popular 
publications, and the production of 
educational motion pictures. 

Farmer Cooperative 123,000 Represents the estimated portion of the 

Service. appropriation which is allocated to 
educational work on problems of 
farmer cooperatives. Such work in- 
cludes the preparation, specifically for 
educational use, of publications con- 
cerning organizations and operation 
of cooperatives; and participation in 
meetings sponsored by farmers’ coop- 
peratives and public educational agen- 
cies to consider the problems of 
cooperatives. 

Forest Service. 432,939 Includes the cost of the cooperative for- 
est fire prevention campaign; the edit- 
ing and printing of popular publica- 
tions; the production of educational 
motion pictures and exhibits; the 
preparation of curriculums and other 
materials for schools; and work with 
civie organizations such as women’s 
groups and youth groups. 

Soil Conservation 103, 900 Covers cost of publication of materials 

Service. which have an educational use: and, 
also, the contribution made by SCS 
to the salaries of conservationists 
whose principal duty is to coordinate 
the SCS technical program and the 
Extension Service educational pro- 
gram. 
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Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1959, for activities of an educational 
character—Continued 


Estimated obliga- 
Agency tions, 1959 Description of activities for which funds were used 
Agricultural Market- 529,080 Includes the cost of editing and printing 
ing Service. popular publications and preparation 


of visual aids; the tobacco demonstra 
tion program which instructs farmers 
and agricultural students in the 
proper preparation of tobacco for 
market; demonstrations to bring 
about a better understanding of the 
nature and value of official grades 
and standards for agricultural com- 
modities; and preparation of mate- 
rials and other technical services for 
State educational agencies to assist 
in meeting the nutritional standards 
under the National School Lunch Act, 

Commodity Stabiliza- 8,401 Represents the cost of Commodity 

tion Service. Credit Corporation cotton donated to 
educational institutions for use in 
training of students in the processing 
and manufacture of cotton into 
textiles. 

Office of Information_- 550,000 Includes the cost of preparing, printing, 
and distributing popular publications, 
exhibits, and motion pictures of edu- 
cational value. (The amount re- 
ported represents only funds appro- 
priated to the Office of Information. 
Reimbursements to the Office of 
Information from other agencies. of 
the Department are included in the 
amounts reported for the agencies 
concerned.) 


65, 490, 579 


The have been reported by the Department of 
Agriculture as being educational under the dictionary definition of 
that term used for this survey of all Federal educational activities. 


B. Extension 


1. Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service rating Through 
Land-Grant Colleges 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is the dissemination of sci- 
entific information on agriculture, home economics, and marketing 
practices, and instruction to help farm people and others to increase 
their managerial and technical skills. 

History and description—The Smith-Lever Act of 1914, as 
amended, by the act of June 26, 1953, and the act of August 11, 1955, 
provided for the establishment of Federal-State cooperation in exten- 
sion work to aid in diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful and practical information on subjects relating to agriculture 
and home economics, and to encourage the application of the knowl- 
edge thus imparted. Most of the factual information on problems of 
agriculture available at that time related primarily to the basic sci- 
ence of production of crops and livestock, and the early emphasis of 
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the extension work was on immediate problems of the farm and home. 

While efforts for more efficient farms, better homes, higher incomes 
and standards of living continue to form the basic core of the exten- 
sion service today, expanding fields of interest of rural people are 
broadening the scope of extension teaching and increasing its respon- 
sibilities. It is now a nationwide system of cooperative extension 
work which functions as an effective educational force to improve the 
economic welfare, health, and community life of rural families. 

As of December 31, 1958, located in more than 3,000 counties, there 
were 6,900 county agricultural agents and assistants, and 4,200 county 
home demonstration agents and assistants. Total technically trained 

rsonnel on county, State and Federal level numbered about 14,750. 

or the fiscal year 1959 non-Federal sources contributed 60 percent 
of the total funds available for cooperative agricultural extension 
work. 

Legal authorization. —7 U.S.C. 341-348, 7 U.S.C. 1621-1627. 

Estimated obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $53,384,988 ; 
administrative, $2,279,928; retirement, $5,368,075; penalty mail, 
$2,491,307 ; total $63,524,298, 


C. AGrRicuLTURAL REesEARCH SERVICE 


1, Agricultural Research Conducted Partly at Educational 
Institutions 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Agricultural Research Service is to 
conduct basic and applied research in the fields of livestock, crops, soil 
and water conservation, farm economics, and agricultural engineer- 
ing; utilization research to develop new and expanded uses for farm 
commodities; research in home economics, and related research and 
services. This research is carried out frequently in cooperation with 
the State agricultural experiment stations of the land-grant institu- 
tions and ner experiment stations, to develop information for use by 
farmers, ranchers, and other persons. 

History and description—The Agricultural Research Service was 
established by the Secretary of Agriculture on November 2, 1953, under 
the authority of Section 161, Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 133z-133215), 
reorganization plan No. 2 of 1953, and other authorities. This reor- 
ganization consolidated into one service most of the various compo- 
nents of the former Agricultural Research Administration and in ad- 
dition, certain activities conducted in other agencies of the Depart- 
ment which were closely related to the production and utilization re- 
search of the new research agency. The administrator of this service 
is also responsible for the coordination of all research of the Depart- 
ment. 

Agricultural research is conducted under three major categories: 
(a) farms research (research on crops, livestock, soil and water con- 
servation, farm economics, and agricultural engineering) ; (b) utiliza- 
tion research and development; and (c) home economics research. 

Research is conducted at the 12,000-acre Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., and at numerous locations in the States and 
U.S. possessions, and in foreign countries. A large part of the re- 
search is in cooperation with State agricultural experiment stations 
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and other public and private agencies. Research is also conducted 
under contract with various public and private agencies and institu- 
tions. 

Legal authorization—5 U.S.C. 511-512, establishing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; 5 U.S.C. 563-564; 7 U.S.C. 424-425, 427, 427i, 
1292; 20 U.S.C. 191-194; 21 U.S.C. 113a; 48 U.S.C. 1409m-14090; and 
Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appro- 
priation Acts. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated obligations for research, 
including work under research contracts, conducted at State agricul- 
tural experiment stations and educational institutions: 


Farm research $13, 378, 000 
Utilization research and development 636, 000 
Home economics research 129, 000 
Research in Alaska 320, 000 

Total, operating and administrative not clearly separable_._.._ 14, 463, 000 


2. Payments to States for Agricultural Research at Experiment 
Stations of Land-Grant Colleges 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to promote the efficient 
abc et marketing, distribution and utilization of farm products 

aring directly on and contributing to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a permanent and effective agricultural industry and to im- 
prove the economic and social welfare of rural families. 

History and description—The Hatch Act of 1887 established the 
agricultural experiment stations in the land-grant colleges. The 
Adams Act of 1906, the Purnell Act of 1925, title I, section 5, of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, and title I, section 9, of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act as revised in 1946 all provided for the expansion of agricul- 
tural research at the agricultural experiment stations. In 1955, the 
Hatch Act, as amended, brought about consolidation of the Federal 
laws relating to the appropriation of Federal-grant funds for support 
of agricultural experiment stations in the States, Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. Funds are also available under section 204(b) of title IT 
of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 for cooperative projects 
in marketing service and marketing research. 

Research _papgramns at the State stations include participation in 
regional and national programs. The stations, to an ever-increasing 
extent, are acting together as regional groups to provide cooperative 
coordinated attacks on problems of eat and national interest. 

Legal authorization U.S.C. 361a-3611; 1623; 39 U.S.C. 321q. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—( Estimated). 


Payments to States and Puerto Rico: 


Payments to agricultural experiment stations $30, 846, 000 
Federal administration 708, 000 

31, 554, 000 

Penalty mail 250, 000 


Total, operating and administrative as shown above________ 31, 804, 000 
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D. Farmer Cooperative SERVICE 


1. Agricultural Marketing Research in Cooperation With Experi- 
ment Stations of Land-Grant Colleges 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to obtain and disseminate 
information to bring about improvements in the marketing of agricul- 
tural products. 

History and description—This program was developed through 
contracts with the experiment stations authorized by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946. The purposes of the contracts were as follows: 
(1) With the Agricultural Experiment Station of lowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, to collect data on imports of live and processed poultry 
into the North Central States; (2) and with the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C., to 
determine methods of increasing efficiency in the handling of farmers’ 
stock peanuts. 

The work under these contracts is still underway. 

Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $17,000; administrative, 
none. 


2. Preparation of Educational Publications and Participation in 
Meetings To Study Problems of Farmer Cooperatives 


Purpose—tThe purpose of this activity is to disseminate informa- 
tion about sound principles and practices of agricultural cooperation 
so as to bring about improvements in the organization and operation 
of farmer cooperatives. 

History and description—The Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926 
established a Division of Cooperative Marketing of the Department 
of Agriculture to conduct this activity. Under authority of the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act of 1929, the functions of this Division were 
transferred by Executive order of the President to the Federal Farm 
Board. In 1933 the Division became a part of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Under authority of the Farm Credit Act of 1953 the 
Division was transferred to the jurisdiction and control of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. On December 4, 1953, the Secretary established 
the Farmer Cooperative Service to carry on this work. Much of this 
work is performed in close relationship with land-grant colleges, Fed- 
eral and State extension services, and other Federal and State agen- 
cies. It publishes the results of research, disseminates information 
on cooperative principles and practices, and participates in farm coop- 
erative educational meetings. 

Legal duthevtataigh\-Gaopaaelins Marketing Act of July 2, 1926 

(7 U.S.C. 451-457). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 

clearly separable, $123,000. 
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E. Forest Service 


1. Forestry Research Partly Conducted in Cooperation With 
Educational Institutions 


Purpose.—The Forest Service conducts fundamental and applied 
research involved in the development of efficient and economical meth- 
ods of (1) managing forest and related range lands to insure ade- 
quate supplies of timber, forage and other forest products or services 
as forest recreation and wildlife habitat; (2) protecting and managing 
watersheds so that the above purposes may be accomplished in a way 
to prevent floods and erosion and to insure adequate yields of usable 
water; (3) protecting forest resources from damage or destruction by 
fire and harmful insects and diseases; and (4) marketing and proc- 
essing of products, including new and improved utilization and de- 
velopment of wood and other forest products. 

History and description.—Federal forest research begins in 1876 
with the appointment by the Commissioner of Agriculture of a spe- 
cial agent to study forest conditions. In 1881 the Division of Forest 
was established in the Department of Agriculture. In 1901 the Divi- 
sion of Forestry became the Bureau of Forestry with authority to 
engage in, among other duties, forest investigations. The Bureau 
of Forestry became the Forest Service in 1905. Field studies were 
conducted throughout the United States, but all investigators had 
their headquarters in Washington, D.C. A change in the organiza- 
tion of research came in 1908 with the establishment of five local 
forest experiment stations in the West, to carry on experiments and 
studies on problems encountered in the management and protection 
of the national forests. The June 1, 1915, reorganization of the 
Forest Service established the Branch of Research independent of the 
administration of the national forests. Shortly after, a system of 
regional forest experiment stations was established. 

The McNary-MeSweeney Act of 1928 provided a charter for re- 
search in all phases of forestry and wood utilization, including the 
establishment of a network of regional forest and range experiment 
stations. Special provision was also made for a nationwide survey 
of timber resources and requirements. In carrying out the provisions 
of this act the Forest Service was wathowisded ts cooperate with in- 
dividuals, public and private agencies, organizations, and institutions. 
Today, a part of the total research program of the Forest Service is 
conducted through cooperative agreements with colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Legal authorization.—Act of March 2, 1901 (31 Stat. 929) ; act of 
March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 872); act of May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 699, 16 
U.S.C. 581); and Department of Agriculture Appropriation Acts. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated obligations for coopera- 
tive forest research including work under cooperative agreements 
with educational institutions. Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, totaled $4,958,000. 
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2. Payments to School Funds of Arizona and New Mexico 


Purpose-—The purpose of these payments is reimbursement to each 
of the States of Arizona and New Mexico, as income for common- 
school funds, of such proportion of the gross proceeds of all the na- 
tional forests within that State as the area of land granted for school 
purposes within the national forests bears to the total area of all 
national forests within that State. 

History and description—These payments are required by the act 
of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 562 and 573), which provides: 


That the grants of Sections two, sixteen, thirty-two and thirty-six to said 
State, within national forests now existing or proclaimed, shall not vest the 
title to said section in said State * * * but said granted sections shall be admin- 
istered as a part of said forests, and at the close of each fiscal year there shall 
be paid to the Secretary of State, as income for its common-school fund, such 
proportion of the gross proceeds of all the national forests within said State as 
the area of lands hereby granted to said State for school purposes which are 
situated within said forest reserves * * * may bear to the total area of all 
the national forests within said State * * * the amount necessary for such 
payments being appropriated and made available annually from any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Legal authorization. —Act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 562, 573). 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $117,161.03; administra- 
tive, none. 


3. Payments to States and Territories From the National Forest 
Funds, for Schools and Roads 


Purpose.—The purpose of these payments is reimbursement for the 
benefit of the public schools and public roads of the counties in which 
each national forest is situated, the distributive share to each county 
being proportional to the national-forest area therein. 

History and description.—These payments are required by the Act 
of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260, 16 USC. 500), which provides: 


That hereafter twenty-five per centum of all money received from each national 
forest during any fiscal year, including the year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and eight, shall be paid at the end thereof by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the State or Territory in which said national forest is situated to be 
expended as the State or Territorial legislature may prescribe for the benefit of 
the public schools and public roads of the county or counties in which the na- 
tional forest is situated : Provided, That when any national forest is in more than 
one State of Territory or county, the distributive share to each from the proceeds 
of said forest shall be proportional to its area therein. 


Legal authorization.—Act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260, 16 U.S.C. 
500) ; Act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 605). 

Obligations, year 1959.—Operating, $22,204,786.67 ; adminis- 
trative, none. e Forest Service has no data on the proportion of 
funds used for schools as distinguished from public roads. 


F. Sor ConsrervATION SERVICE 


1. Educational Work in Soil and Water Conservation 


Purpose.—The purpose of this work is to secure organized local 
action on the problems of soil and water conservation through an 
educational program. 
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History and iption.—The Soil Conservation Service was estab- 
lished by an act of April 27, 1935, as the technical agency of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to aid in bringing about physica] adjustments 
in land use that will conserve soil and water resources, establish a 
permanent and balanced agriculture, and reduce the hazards of floods 
and sedimentation. 

To assist in accomplishing the total conservation job, the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Cooperative Extension Service have co- 
operated in carrying out a program of educational activities in soil and 
water conservation since 1935. The objectives of the program are (1) 
to develop a national plan of extension education in soil and water 
conservation, (2) to develop methods for most effectively bringing to 
the farmers the facilities of the Soil Conservation Service, (3) to 
develop cooperation in soil- and water-conservation work between the 
Extension Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the State agricul- 
tural colleges, and other Federal and State agencies, and (4) to seek 
and use improved methods and cooperative procedures for supplyin 
assistance to legally constituted soil conservation districts organize 
under State laws. 

Soil conservation district organization has been so rapid in recent 
years that there has been a diminishing demand for assistance with 
organizational and relationship problems. Major emphasis is now 
being given to the development and carrying out of a national pro- 
gram of education in soil and water conservation. The extension 
services in the States are properly assuming this responsibility, thus 
diminishing the need for direct financial participation by the Soil 
Conservation Service. For this reason the Service is now contributing 
to the joint employment of only 8 of the 68 full-time specialists who 
are working on this program in the States and Territories. 

Legal authorization.—16 U.S.C. 590a-590f. 

Obligations frost year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separab e, $28,400. 


2. Preparation of Informative Publications 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to provide useful informa- 
tion on soil and water conservation, methods and practices used in soil 
and water conservation, and answers to questions about the soil and 
water conservation programs. 

History and description—To help in accomplishing its statutory 
functions and to provide informational materials of value in educa- 
tional work as well as in direct technical assistance to landowners and 
operators, the Soil Conservation Service produces and press ublica- 
tions on a variety of subjects for which it is responsible, and on its 
en about which the public is asking questions. 

e publications are used by field technicians of the SCS in their 
regular work with farmers, landowners, and public groups, by State 
extension services and county agents; and by teachers, students, adults, 
and others who receive them in response to inquiries directed to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service or other 
agencies. Publications of the SCS are available to the public and 
cooperating a in the same way as other publications of the 
Department of Agriculture and its agencies. 
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Legal authorization.—16 U.S.C. 590a-590. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative ex- 
penses, not clearly separable, $75,500. 


G. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


1. Marketing Research in Cooperation with Agricultural Experiment 
Stations of Land-Grant Colleges and Other Educational Institu- 
tions 


Purpose——The purpose of this activity is to conduct research on 
problems encountered in moving agricultural products from the farm 
to the consumer, including expanded outlets for new and established 
products, reduced costs, improved product quality, and improved 
market equipment and facilities, 

History and description.—As a result of the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946, marketing research became a major activity of the 
Department. However, studies on marketing thers sit had been car- 
ried on in the Department for many years. 

Legal authorization.—The Research and yal ae Act of 1946, 
eae 1621-1627, 7 U.S.C. Suppl. 5, 1621, 1622(h), 1623(a), 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $813,000; administrative, 
$73,000 ; total, $886,000. 


2. Economic and Statistical Analysis in Cooperation With Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations of the Land-Grant Colleges and Other 
Educational Institutions 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is the development of in- 
formation on agricultural economics for use by agencies and individ- 
uals requiring such data. 

History and description—The economic and statistical analysis 
work of the Department is authorized under the broad terms of the 
Organic Act of 1862. The work has developed gradually over a period 
of many years. It includes analyses of the economic situation and 
outlook for farm products, including factors affecting price, supply 
and consumption; and statistical studies on farm population, costs, 

rices, and income in their relation to agriculture, including causes 

or variations and trends. Cooperative work is undertaken primarily 
in connection with studies of trends in farm population ait employ- 
ment of farm people and with levels of living of farm people. 

Legal authorization Organic Act establishing the Department of 
‘eo 5 U.S.C. 511-512; Agricultural Marketing Act, 7 U.S.C. 

22(g). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $86,500; administrative, 
$7,700 ; total, $94,200. 


3. Crop and Livestock Estimates, With State Colleges 


_Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide current. offi- 
cial estimates on agriculture, including acreage, yield, and production 
of crops, stocks and value of farm commodities, numbers and inven- 
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tory value of livestock items, and prices paid and received by farmers. 
These data are used for the release of the Crop Reporting Board and 
other purposes. 

History and description—The Organic Act of 1862 provided that 
one of the duties of the Department of Agriculture would be— 
* * * to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States useful in- 
formation on subjects connected with agriculture, in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that work. * * * 
The act provided specifically for the “collection of statistics.” The 
issuance of regular crop reports was begun in 1866 and has continued 
ever since, the scope and coverage being increased from time to time 
pA ar coer The Agricultural Marketing Service functions as the 

ief statistical agency of the Department of Agriculture. 

Legal authorization —5 U.S.C. 511-512; 7 U.S.C. 411, 411a, 411b. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative obli- 
gations, not clearly separable, amount to $650,000: pertaining to work 
in conjunction with State colleges which perform certain State serv- 
ices in connection with the Federal crop reporting program. This 
work with State colleges represents about 10 percent of the total 
activity. Normally, cooperation in the crop and livestock estimating 
work is maintained with the State department of agriculture or some 
other appropriately authorized State government agency, and this is 
the existing relationship in most of the States. In a few States, co- 
operative programs are conducted with both the State department 
of agriculture and the State college. 


4, Demonstration and Training Program Under the Tobacco Act 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to instruct growers in 
the proper Beat of tobacco for market, and instruct agri- 
cultural students in high schools and colleges, members of the trade, 
and others in the elements of quality for tobacco. 

History and program started in the late 1930's 


on a small scale and expanded as the overall tobacco inspection activ- 

ities expanded. The Rontaitration program is carried out through 

(1) actual demonstrations on farms, (2) meetings with growers held 

at high schools or other similar country points, (3) cooperation with 
high schools an 


teachers of vocational education in rural agricultural 
colleges, and (4) visitor courses held at field offices. 
Legal authorization—Tobacco Inspection Act (7 U.S.C, 511c). 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 


clearly separable, $129,580. 


5. Demonstration of Grades and Standards for Agricultural 
Commodities 


Purpose.—The purpose of these demonstrations is to bring about 
a better understanding of official des and standards for agricul- 
tural commodities and their value, especially the advantage of 
their use. 

History and description—This activity was begun soon after the 
Department of Agriculture started standardization and grading and 
inspection services during World War I. There has been some ex- 
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pansion of the activity since that time in order to keep abreast, to 
some extent, of new developments in types of farm commodities pro- 
duced and processed. The program includes the preparation and 
distribution of pamphlets, black and white and color charts, wax and 
plaster models, color slides, and demonstrations before interested 


ups. 
i bead authorization.—The act establishing the Department of Agri- 
culture (5 U.S.C. 511), Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 
1622c). 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, $106,000. 


6. National School Lunch Program 


Purpose.——The purpose of this program is to improve the health 
and well-being of the Nation’s children and broaden the market for 
agricultural food commodities through Federal assistance, in the form 
of both funds and food, to States and Territories for use in servin 
nutritious midday meals to children attending schools of high schoo 
grade and under. 

History and description.—This activity began in 1935 when surplus 
foods bought by the Federal Government as an aid te agriculture 
were distributed to schools for lunches for pupils. In June 1940 a 
school milk program was introduced in achiiteon to the earlier dis- 
tribution program, Children could get a half pint of milk for a penny 
or without charge, the Department of Agriculture and local organ- 
izations paying the additional costs. In February 1943 the Depart- 
ment began making cash payments to partly cover the food costs of 
complete lunches. These payments were made from funds available 
under section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1934, as 
amended. 

In June 1946 the National School Lunch Act was passed. This act 
placed the program on a more permanent basis, providing for an an- 
nual a gm specifically for the national school lunch program. 
This act placed the responsibility for direct administration of the 
program within the State on the State departments of education, 
whereas previously the U.S. Department of Agriculture had in most 
instances carried this responsibility. However, the Department of 
Agriculture administers the program directly for private and paro- 
chial schools in those States where State agencies are not permitted 
by State laws to disburse funds to sail schools, The Depart- 
ment was made responsible for overall administration, including the 
approval or disapproval of States for participation, based on the 

tate’s annual pe of operation, and the apportionment of fun s 
(on the basis of a prescribed formula) and food to the States. o 
basic program changes have been made since June 1946. 

In addition to providing cash assistance, the Department of Agr'- 
culture purchases food under section 6 of the National School Lunch 
Act for distribution to schools. This program also provides one of 
the major outlets for surplus commodities purchased under section 52 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935, as amended. Further, 
commodities acquired under price support programs (sec. 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended) are available to the schools. 
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The volume of surplus commodities distributed to schools, however, is 
dependent upon market conditions and the need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to remove surpluses. 

Legal authorization.—National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1751- 


1760). 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Cash assistance, $93,848,870; value of 
food distributed, $48,844,419: administrative costs, $1,491,650; total 
$144,184,939. In addition, commodities acquired and available for dis- 
tribution under Removal of Surplus Agricultural Commodities (sec. 
32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935, as amended), and 
CCC price id commodities (sec. 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended), were don to schools, as follows: estimated 
value of commodities distributed to schools, $66,522,256 ; estimated ad- 
ministrative costs, $648,308 ; total, $67,170,564. 


7. Special Milk Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to encourage increased 
consumption of fluid milk by children in high school grades and un- 
der and in nonprofit nursery schools, child-care centers, settlement 
houses, summer camps, and similar nonprofit institutions devoted to 
the care and training of children. 

History and description—The icultural Act of 1954 authorized 
the use of $50 million of CCC funds for a milk program in schools 
for each of the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. Through subsequent legis- 
lative action the program has been extended and expanded to in- 
clude, as eligible participants, all nonprofit nursery schools, child-care 
centers, settlement houses, summer camps and similar nonprofit in- 
stitutions devoted to the care and training of children. Funds au- 
thorized have been increased as the program continued to expand. 

Funds made available under this program are used to reimburse 
pcr ag schools and child-care institutions for increased con- 
sumption of milk by children. Schools and child-care institutions 
which offer milk to children as a separately priced item are reim- 
bursed at rates within the established maximum, depending upon the 
cost of milk to the school or institution and the selling price to chil- 
dren. Schools participating in the National School Lunch program 
are reimbursed up to a maximum of 4 cents for each half pint of milk 
served to children in excess of the half pint of milk served with each 
type A lunch under the national school lunch program. 

Other schools, summer — and child-care institutions offering 
milk to children as a separately priced item are reimbursed up to a 
maximum of 3 cents for each half pint of milk served. Schools and 
child-care institutions that do not sell milk separately are reimbursed 
at 2 cents per half pint of milk served provided they comply with an 
acceptable plan of increased consumption of milk by children. 

Schools and institutions are expected to make maximum use of 
reimbursement payments to reduce the price of milk to children, and 
to encourage increased consumption by making milk available at var- 
ious times during the day. . 

The program is administered within the States by State agencies 
to the greatest extent possible. Funds for reimbursement payments 
are advanced monthly to State agencies in amounts consistent with 
anticipated program needs. 
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Legal authorization —Act of July 1, 1958, Public Law 85-478, as 
amended (73 Stat. 15). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reimbursement payments, $74,455,- 
155; costs, $612,387 ; total, $75,067,542. 


H. Commopiry STaBiLizATION SERVICE 


1. Donation of Commodity Credit Corporation Cotton to Educational 
Institutions for Educational Use 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to reduce stocks of CCC 
cotton through expansion of markets and development of new and 
additional markets and uses for cotton by the training of students in 
textile schools in the processing and manufacture of cotton into textile. 

History and description —The program was started during the fiscal 
year 1959. Textile schools showed a preference for synthetics in their 
instructional, educational, and research activities. It was believed 
that the availability of synthetic fibers without cost largely accounted 
for this preference. Schools which have trained a large percentage 
of textile scientists, engineers, and management experts who cur- 
fently manage the textile industry were interested in participating in 
the program. 

Lobe authorization—Agricultural Act of 1958 ; 72 Stat. 996. 

ites, stort fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $8,401 (representing the 
cost value of donated cotton) ; administrative, none. 


I. Orrice or PersoNNEL 


1. Orientation and Training of Employees 


Purpose—The purpose of this training is to provide optimum pub- 
lic service and efficiency in operations. 

History and description—The orientation and training of em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture has of necessity been done 
to some extent since the founding of the Department. This has been 
and continues to be done principally through incidental instruction 
and coaching on the job by the supervisor. As the scope and com- 

lexity of departmental programs has increased, the proportion of 

ormal training and education has increased, The Government Em- 
ployees Training Act, approved July 7, 1958, authorizes the Depart- 
ment to send employees to educational institutions and other non- 
 Sebinigriane facilities for needed training. This authority is now 
ing used to keep employees abreast of scientific, professional, tech- 
nical, and management developments both in and out of government. 

Legal authorization.—72 Stat. 327. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—The Office of Personnel has reported 
that in view of the nature of training activities in the Department as 
a whole and their close relationship in general to other aspects of the 
work, the obligations for orientation and training are not separably 
identifiable. 
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J. Foreran Acricuururan Service 
1, Departmental Training Program for Foreign Nationals 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to mobilize and coordi- 
nate the agricultural training resources of the Department of Agri- 
culture, land-grant colleges, and other public and private institutions 
to meet the training needs of foreign nationals coming to the United 
States to study in the fields of agriculture, home economics, and re- 
lated subjects. 


History and description——The Department of Agriculture has co- 
operated over the years in oie bing training in agriculture, home 
economics, and related subjects for participants sponsored by the 
International Cooperation Administeation and its predecessor agen- 
cies and by the United Nations and its specialized agencies. Through- 
out the history of these agencies, the Department of Agriculture and 
cooperating land-grant colleges have assisted in various ways with 
the training of foreign nationals. Currently, the Department of 
Agriculture and cooperating land-grant colleges provide this train- 
ing under agreements with the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the European Productivity Agency. 

Legal authorization —Public Law 535, 81st Congress; title 12: Act 
for International Development ; memorandum of agreement between 
the Department of Agriculture and the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, dated February 18, 1954; appendix II to memorandum of 
agreement; and memorandums of agreement between the Department 
of Agriculture and the European Productivity Agency, dated May 
8 and June 9, 1959. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $1,677,184.38 ; adminis- 
trative, $692,691.29; total, $2,369,875.67: funds transferred from the 
International Cooperation Administration. 


K. Orrice or INrorMATION 


1. Preparing, Printing, and Distributing Publications, Exhibits, 
| Motion of Valus 


Purpose.—The porpoes of this activity is to coordinate among the 
several agencies of the Department the publications program includ- 
ing the final review, illustrating, printing, and distribution through 
Members of Congress and in answer to direct requests for informa- 
tion; to plan, distribute, and show exhibits and motion pictures. 

History and description.—From the Department’s inception, publi- 
cations were the first means used to disseminate its information as 
required by law. Farm bulletins and general use publications have 
been used since 1890 for this purpose. Legislation establishing the 
lt, arr defined its duties to include that “* * * to acquire and 
to diffuse among the people of the United States useful information 
on subjects connected with agriculture * * *,” and authorized the 
use of al] media of communication including exhibits and motion 
pictures. 

Legal authorization—The act of May 15, 1862, establishing the 
Department (5 U.S.C. 511). 

bligations, fiscal year 1959—Operating, $498,000; administra- 

tive, $52,000; total, $550,000; represent obligations only from funds 
appropriated to the Office of Information. 
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L. Supervision OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


ministration of educational activities directed toward the in- 
crease of usefulness of employees of the Department, and improve- 
ment of its services. 

History and description—Following a quarter-century discussion 
of the need for such an undertaking, the more immediate recommenda- 
tions of the congressional Joint Committee on the Reclassification 
of Salaries, and consultations with presidents of the leading univer- 
sities, the graduate school was path HN in 1921 as one means of 
improving the service of the Department of Agriculture and increas- 
ing the usefulness of employees. 

Roane as.a means through which the bureaus jointly bring efforts 
to bear on educational problems, the graduate school has come to 
have two major roles. “ the first it functions as an educational 
service agency, dealing with programs for trainees and interns, co- 
operative undertakings and relations with land-grant and other in- 
stitutions, arranging lecture series, and rendering educational counsel- 
ing. In the second role the school operates as an educational insti- 
tution providing course programs at various levels. These comprise 
chiefly a resident course program in Washington and a small corre- 
spondence study program. 

The graduate school does not grant degrees. 

Legal authorization—Act of May 15, 1852 (R. S. 520; 5 U.S.C. 
see the joint resolution of April 12, 1892 (27 Stat. 395), and the 
area Al Appropriation Act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1039; 20 

S.C. 91). 

Obligations fiscal year 1959.—None. (Aside from the provision 
of facilities all activities are financed by fees paid by students of 
the after-hours formal programs.) 


Purpose—The pu of the —- school is the development 
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CHAPTER 12. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


A. InrropucTion AND SUMMARY 


Educational programs directly operated by the Department of Com- 
merce include &) inservice training of employees, (2) inservice train- 
ing of foreign nationals, and (3) operation of specialized training 
schools. Other activities of the Department in the field of educa- 
tion, which directly affect regular public educational institutions, are 
(a) the letting of research contracts to universities and coll (d) the 
payment of university and college tuition and related fees for selected 
employees pursuant to Public Law 85-507, (c) the furnishing of finan- 
cial aid to State schools, and (d) the promotion of education in special- 
ized fields in regular public institutions. 

All the bureaus conduct regular inservice ae programs for 
their employees. The passage of the Federal Employees Training 
Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-507) greatly stimulated this activity, 
especially with respect to outservice training at colleges and univer- 
sities, 

The Bureau of Public Roads provides on-the-job training covering 
a period of 3 years in highway engineering and administration for 
newly graduated engineers recruited annually from colleges and 
universities. The purpose of this training is to prepare the selected 
engineers for positions of greater responsibility. Tn addition, the 
Bureau of Public Roads trains highway engineers in soil mechanics, 


paving, photogrammetry, highway capacity and highway design. The 
purpose of this training is to further the application of roa, <a and 
n hi 


advanced techniques in highway engineering. 

The National Bureau of Standards conduits a nonprofit graduate 
school devoted to courses in the physical sciences. The graduate 
school is primarily operated for employees of the Bureau; however, 
the courses offered outside of regular office hours are open to the public, 
and the courses given during office hours are open to employees of other 
technical Government agencies. The purpose of the graduate school 
is to provide means for technical personnel to obtain professional ad- 
vancement and to increase efficiency of technical workers. 

The National Bureau of Standards also provides young scientific 
investigators of unusual ability and promise with an opportunity in 
basic research in the various branches of the physical sind mathemati- 
cal services through its postdoctoral research associateship program. 

The Patent Office provides inservice training for both its profes- 
sional and nonprofessional employees. The initial training program 
for newly hired patent examiners is designed to prepare each trainee 
to become productive in a minimum of time, and the advanced lecture 
program for patent examiners prepares the examiner to handle more 
advanced patent examination and legal problems. In the area of 
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supervisory and executive y professional and nonprofes- 

sional employees and officials of the Patent Office participate in pro- 

—_ designed to improve their understanding of human relation- 
i 


Reuvies training is provided to foreign nationals by nearly all of 
the bureaus of the Department of Commerce, including the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of Public Roads, National Bureau of Standards, and 
the Weather Bureau. This training, which once emphasized partic- 
ipation by Latin Americans and citizens of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, has been broadened to include nationals of many lands. 

Each of the above-mentioned Bureaus trains foreign nationals in 
‘one or more of its specialized fields of activity. The Bureau of the 
Census provides training in the modern statistical techniques used by 
the Bureau and in census techniques. The U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey trains in the techniques and methods employed in cartographic 
activities. The Office of Business Economics provides training in the 
uses and concepts and techniques of research in national income, gross 
national product, and the balance of international payments. The 
Bureau of Public Roads trains engineers in the theory and practice of 
highway improvement and utilization in the United States. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards a training and research oppor- 
tunities in physical sciences. The Weather Bureau trains in the prin- 
ciples and application of modern techniques in the science of meteor- 
ology. The Maritime Administration provides technical training 
through agency and industry facilities to foreign nationals in the 
major fields of marine transportation. 

The Maritime Administration operates the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy for the training of inexperienced seamen for officer ratings 
in the U.S. merchant fleet. In addition, the Maritime Administration 
grants financial aid to State marine training schools. Aid is given 
to four schools operating in New York, Massachusetts, California, and 
Maine. Inexperienced young men are trained at these schools to be- 
come licensed officers in the U.S. merchant fleet. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, the National Bureau of Standards, 
and the Weather Bureau let research contracts to universities and col- 
leges to promote basic developmental work in certain scientific and 
engineering fields. The Bureau of Public Roads, for example, re 
ported 17 active projects during the fiscal year 1959 devoted to the 
study and investigation of highway construction and safety problems. 
The National Bureau of Standards currently engages the cooperation 
of eight universities and colleges in basic ionospheric and radio propa- 
gation work. The Weather Bureau’s research contracts provide for 
a study of thunderstorms, forecasting techniques, the formation of 
torna —_ and the effect of weather on soil moisture. The investiga- 
tions conducted under research contracts let by these three Bureaus 
are financed by funds co pe to them for that purpose. The 
university or college as a rule provides the facilities and personnel. 


The bureaus and offices which conduct the training report estimated 
obligations during the fiscal year 1959 for the programs described 
herein amounting to $4,169,165 for operating and $563,178 for ad- 
ministrative expenses and $70,000 not readily identifiable as either, 
making an estimated total of $4,802,243. 
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Orrice or THE SECRETARY 
1. Department of Commerce Reading Improvement Laboratory 


Purpose.—The purpose of this laboratory is to provide develop- 
mental reading and writing training for Department of Commerce 
employees. 

istory and description—The Reading Laboratory was organized 
in February 1956. Originally, only instruction in reading improve- 
— was given, but beginning in 1957 courses in writing were initi- 
ated. 

The reading course is designed to develop the employees’ efficiency 
through increased speed and comprehension of job-related reading 
material. Writing improvement covers both letter and report writ- 
ing. As with reading, emphasis is also placed on increased efficiency 
of the employee. 

Legal authorization—This program is conducted under general 
authorization and through use of regular appropriations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—Operating (salary), $8,522; ad- 
ministrative, $1,150. Funds are received from ther Eeawenes of For- 
eign Commerce, Business and Defense Services Administration, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Patent Office on a prorated basis. 


C. Bureau or Pusiic Roaps 


1. Development of Supervisory Management Ability 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to improve the ability of 
supervisors in grades GS-13 and above to handle men and to plan com- 
prehensive programs. 

History and description—Over the years the Bureau of Public 
Roads, through advice from the Management Division and later from 
the Office of Administration, has assisted its chie* supervisors to 
develop their own management ability. In the fiscal year 1957 a 
supervisor training course was conducted in Washington for division 
chiefs and in Portland, Oreg., region 8 headquarters, for personnel 
and division engineers. In the fiscal year 1958 the supervisor develop- 
ment program was enlarged substantially by providing an organized 
course for two groups of supervisors in the Washington Office, and 
for the top supervisors in region 6, and the third year junior engineers. 
In the fiscal year 1959 a supervisory management course was con- 
ducted in the Washington office for a group of 11 division chiefs, and 
for division engineers and top supervisory staff at headquarters in 
regions 1, 2, 4, 7 and 9, and for other supervisors in regions 6 and 8. 
In addition eight employees attended management courses during the 

ear, offered by non-Federal organizations—the University of Port- 

and, Oreg., the University of Maryland, the University of Minnesota, 
the American Society for Public Administration, the Minnesota High- 
way Department, the American Association of State Highway Offi- 
ci 7 the National Highway Users Conference. 

Legal authorization.—Government Employees Training Act, Public 
Law 85-507, 85th Congress, July 7, 1958. 
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Obligations, fiscal year Ty Por $1,435 (cost of outservice 
a administrative, $1,950 (cost of travel for representatives 
from Office of Administration). ab 


2. Detail of Employees to Pursue Full-Time Graduate Study 


Purpose.—In some instances an employee of the Bureau of Public 
Roads is detailed to pursue graduate study to acquire knowledge which 
will assist the “tm to function on a higher professional level in 
the work to which he is assigned. 

History and description—Under section 16 of the Defense yl 
way Act of 1941 (23 U.S.C. 116), the Bureau of Public Roads has de- 
tailed certain employees to universities for graduate training. For 
example, during the academic year 1949-50 an employee studied hy- 
draulic engineering at the University of Iowa. During the academic 

ear 1953-54 another employee was enrolled in the Yale University 

ureau of Highway Traffic. During the academic year 1954—55 a 
hydraulic engineer studied statistics at Cornell University. In fiscal 
year 1959 five engineers were detailed for a full academic year of 
graduate study as follows: one at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to study city planning as it relates to highway traffic, two at 
Yale University to study traffic engineering, one at the University 
of California to study traffic engineering, and one at Colorado State 
University at Fort Collins to study ‘hydraulics. 

Legal authorization —Two of these men received this training un- 
der authority of section 16 of the Defense Highway Act of 1941, and 
the remaining three under the authority of the Government Employees 
Training Act, Public Law 85-507, 85th Congress, July 7, 1958. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $5,954.39 (includes tui- 
tion, fees, per diem, travel, and incidentals) ; administrative, none. 


3. Junior Engineer Training Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide practical, on- 
the-job training in the fundamentals of highway transportation engi- 
neering and administration to newly graduated engineers recruited 
annually from colleges and universities in order to maintain the 
strength of the organization throughout the years. 

History and description—The training of junior engineers has 
been carried on in the Bureau of Public Roads with few interruptions 
since about 1906. The number of junior engineers in the training 
program on June 30, 1959, was 231. These men were selected from 
colleges and universities throughout the country by means of competi- 
tive, unassembled examinations administered by the Civil Service 
Commission. This training activity covers a span of 3 years and in- 
eludes five major work assignments with correlated study assignments. 
During the entire course, periodic reports are submitted by trainees’ 
supervisors, covering attitudes, performance, progress, and assign- 
ments for each trainee. Upon satisfactory completion of the entire 
course, trainees become full-fledged highway engineer employees and 
are assigned to a regular position in the organization in accordance 
with their interests and aptitudes to the extent practicable. 
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Legal authorization—Government Employees Training Act, Pub- 
lic Law 85-507, 85th Congress, July 7, 1958, and training agreement 
between the Bureau of Public Roads and the Civil Service Commis- 


sion. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, none. For this particular 
program all training costs are charged to the administrative budget 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. Administrative, $389,090. 


4. Inservice and Outservice Training for Experienced Engineers 


Purpose——The Bureau of Public Roads provides inservice and 
short periods of outservice training to enable pr ram engineers 
to keep up to date in a rapidly advancing field of knowledge. 

History and dentriptidaces¥or a number of years the Bureau of 
Public Roads has made opportunity available for at least a portion 
of its professional engineers to receive special training concerning 
new developments in such areas as soil mechanics, paving, photo- 
grammetry, highway capacity, and highway design. During fiscal 

ear 1959 courses in photogrammetry, highway materials, hydraulics, 
lien foundations, bridge construction practices, highway planning, 
highway capacity, and the like were made available to engineers in 
the Washington Office and in each of the field regions. 

Legal authorization—Government Employees Training Act, Pub- 
lic Law 85-507, 85th Congress, July 7, 1958. 

Obligations, fiseal year 1959.—Operating, $80,000 (travel cost. for 
trainees, $72,574.64; cost of outservice training, $7,425.36); adminis- 
trative, none. 


5. Inservice and Qutservice Training for Engineering Aids and 
Technicians 


Purpose.—To expand the technical knowledge of persons on direct 
construction in the national forests and parks who do not have an 
engineering education but are daily performing numerous engineer- 
ing skills, the Bureau of Public Roads provides inservice and short 
periods of outservice training in highway engineering for engineering 
aids and technicians. 

History and description—During the years that the Bureau of 
Public Roads has been constructing highways in the national forests 
and parks, it has had to depend on a relatively large corps of sub- 
professional employees to supervise the direct construction. As a 
means of developing a competent staff to handle this direct construc- 
tion work the Bureau has provided training to those engineering aids 
and technicians who demonstrated an interest in public roads and an 
aptitude for highway construction. In the last 10 years courses in 
materials, surveying, and the work of field office men and project engi- 
neers have been conducted in our forest and park regions. During 
the fiscal year 1959 the following schools and types of training were 
conducted for those subprofessionals : basic surveying and methods of 
computing; materials course; basic computations, basic surveying, 
and job materials and control ; instrumentman school; field office man’s 
ap field office man’s school (advanced) ; and project engineers’ 
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Legal authorization—Government Employees Training Act, Pub- 
lic Law 85-507, 85th Congress, July 7, 1958. biel 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $1,171.. The cost of out- 
service training for three engineering aids was $171. Most of the 
inservice training was given in wintertime when these subprofes- 
sionals were on duty at a place where the training was given. Esti- 
mated expense in replacing drawing boards and purchasing addi- 
tional equipment, supplies, and seatibécien, $1,000. Administrative, 
none, 
6. Inservice Training for Auditors 


Purpose.—To enable the Bureau of Public Roads to discharge its 
responsibility for noe auditing of ever larger amounts of Federal- 
es funds for highways, the Bureau provides inservice training for 
auditors. 

History and description.—For some years the Bureau of Public 
Roads has been training its auditors largely uaa, a af in- 
struction in the field and in the Washington office. ring the fiscal 
year 1959 the on-the-job training was supplemented by group instruc- 
tion in the headquarters of each of mural regions. Most of the groups 
instructed were composed of auditors from several regions, thus 
proving a broad exchange of information and the opportunity to 

ee to a minimum the number of times the course had to be 
re 
egal authorization.—Government Employees Training Act, Pub- 
lic Law 85-507, 85th Congress, July 7, 1958. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $27,000 (cost of travel 
for rs a being trained) ; administrative, none (Washington office 
personnel who instructed in the field did so at time they made 
periodic inspection trips). . 


7. Training in Appraisal of Property Taken for Roads 


Purpose.—The Bureau of Public Roads provides training for right- 
of-way engineers and appraisers to enable them to acquire special 
knowledge concerning appropriate valuation of partial takings of land 
for highway right-of-way. 

History and description.—In the fiscal year 1957 there were only 
two appraisers in the Bureau of Public Roads. In fiscal year 1958 
appraisers were recruited. At the end of fiscal year 1959 the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads had 89 appraisers. During the year there was 
a turnover of approximately 20 percent among them. During fiscal 
year 1959 the Bureau’s appraisers together with its right-of-way 
engineers reviewed and accomplished right of entry on right-of-way 
valued at more than $1 billion. In order to provide its employees 
with short, intensive, relevant training, 19 were sent by the Bureau 
to 1 or more of the 4 2-week courses in appraising which are 
given by the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. These 
courses were held throughout the country, but mainly on colle 
campuses. The cost of the courses varied from $75 to $125 each, 
plus per diem and transportation. In addition to enrollment in 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers courses, Public Roads 
appraisers and right-of-way engineers were assembled in four train- 
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ing Seminars, two in Washington and two in San Francisco, during 
fiscal year 1959, with most appraisers and right-of-way engineers at- 
tending either the two meetings in the East or the two meetings in 
the West. 

Legal authorization—Government Employees Training Act, Pub- 
lic Law 85-507, 85th Congress, July 7, 1958. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $35,000 (travel cost 
for trainees, $28,720.24; cost of outservice training, $6,279.76) ; ad- 
ministrative, $2,300. 


8. Training in Communications Skills 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train supervisory and 
research Seal te the improvement of such communication skills 
as speaking, writing, and reading. 

History and description—Approximately 4 years ago the Office 
of Administration of the Bureau of Public Roads began to conduct 
courses in effective speech, report, and correspondence writing, and 
reading improvement. These courses have been continued each fiscal 
year with greater emphasis in each succeeding year. 

Legal authorization—Government Employee Training Act, Pub- 
lic Law 85-507, 85th Congress, July 7, 1958. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, none (in almost every in- 
stance the communications training was given in Washington to Wash- 
ington office personnel or in the field to field personnel, thus not neces- 
sitating special travel for this particular training); administrative, 
$300 (for instructional aids, materials, and equipment). 


9. Training for Highway Engineers and Officials of Other Countries 


Purpose.—The Bureau of Public Roads operates a program of train- 
ing in theory and practice of highway improvement and utilization for 
certain foreign nationals. The purpose is the dissemination of ad- 
ministrative technical and scientific knowledge relating to highway 
pragsien in the United States to friendly countries throughout the 
world. 

History and description.—Since approximately 1930 the Bureau of 
Public Roads has provided opportunities for highway engineers and 
officials of other countries to study highway improvement practice and 
the utilization of highways in the United States. Assistance to these 
foreign visitors was provided to individuals and certain special groups 
until 1948. During the years 1948 through 1952 a 16-week course on 
the theory and practice of highway improvement and utilization in the 
United States was presented by the Bureau for a group comprised of 
highway officials from many countries. In 1953 this course was dis- 
continued. Training and study opportunities for foreign visitors 
were made available with specific programs being arranged for in- 
dividuals and special interest groups from particular countries. Study 
and training programs are provided for foreign visitors, the lar, 
majority of whom are referred to the Bureau of Public Roads 
the International Cooperation Administration (ICA) and other 
parts of the Department of State. A large portion of the training 
and study opportunities are provided by the respective State highway 
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departments. During fiscal year 1959 there were 234 foreign nationals 
who received training under this program. These 234 persons 
represented 53 countries. 
egal authorization.—23 U.S.C. 686, and 23 U.S.C. 308(a). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $465,000; administrative, 
none. (For 155 of the 234 foreign nationals transportation and per 
diem was paid by the Bureau of Public Roads out of funds made avail- 
able by ICA. The average amount of this transportation and per 
diem per foreign national was approximately $3,000, or a total of 
$465,000. This covered per diem and transportation from time of 
arrival in the United States until departure from United States for 
the home country, except for travel by other than public transporta- 
tion after reaching a Public Roads field office or a State highway de- 
artment headquarters. The Bureau of Public Roads handled no per 

iem or transportation funds for the remaining 79 foreign nationals 
which it trained during fiscal year 1959.) 


10. Cooperative Highway Research Projects at Colleges 
and Universities 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to conduct specific high- 
way research stalin and investigations at colleges and universities. 
istory and description—The Bureau of Public Roads arranges 
cooperative research agreements with colleges and universities from 
time to time. Since 1956 they have been carried on under the 114 
recent clause of the Federal Highway Act of 1956. Projects active 
uring fiscal year 1959 were distributed among institutions of higher 
education, by State, as follows: Illinois, 5; Texas, 3; Colorado, 3; 
New York, 1; California, 2; Maryland, 1; Washington, 1; and Indi- 
ana,1. (Numbers refer to projects). 
Legal authorization.—Title 23 (U.S.C.), Highways, Public Law 
85-767, section 307, 85th Congress, August 27, 1958. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $367,723 ; administrative, 
none. (The Office of Research supervises these projects as a part of 
its normal research activity.) 


D. Parent Orrice 
1. Initial Training in Patent Examining Procedures 


Purpose-—The Patent Office provides inservice training for newly 
recruited scientists and engineers to enable each trainee to achieve 
as quickly as possible an optimum stage of qualitative and quantita- 
tive productivity in patent examining. 

History and description.—Training of all new patent examiners has 
been carried on in the Patent Office since 1946. Prior to this time, new 
patent examiners had been assigned directly to an examining division 
and given on-the-job training for varying periods of time. Recog- 
nizing that such a practice was wasteful of supervisory time as well 
as that of the productive time of senior examining personnel, the 
present 40-hour initial patent examining training course was de- 
veloped. It is designed to provide the trainee with an intensive in- 
doctrination into scientific and legal terminology pecuilar to patent 
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practice, a working knowledge and practice in the use of reference 
material, manuals, and other tools essential to competent patent exam- 
ination, and practice in the examination and prosecution of hypo- 
thetical and nding patent applications. 

Legal authorization—This program is conducted under general 
authorization and through use of regular appropriations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating: The operating costs con- 
sist chiefly of the salaries paid to the trainees for the 2 weeks they 
are in the formal training program; it is estimated that $819 would 
cover the salaries of the trainees during this period. Administrative: 
The direct administrative expenses of the program consist chiefly of 
the salaries of the training instructors which was approximately 
$1,980 for fiscal year 1959. 


2. Advanced Lecture Program for Patent Examiners 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to instruct patent ex- 
aminers in the more complex and saveneed phases of patent examina- 
tion, such as the technical and — regulations with which the patent 
examiner must become familiar before he can perform the duties of 
= — without close supervision and constant review of the work 
u 

a History and description.—A fter a minimum period of 6 months on- 
the-job training, new patent examiners, since 1959, have been required 
to attend an 8-month, 1-hour a week series of lectures and discus- 
sions covering many aspects of advanced technical and legal] patent 
practice which would not normally be encountered during regular 
on-the-job training and experience. 

Legal authorization—This program is conducted under general au- 
thorization and through use of regular appropriations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—The operating and administrative 
costs of the training cannot be clearly indicated since the training 
program is geared closely to regular productive work of the Patent 
Office. Operating: The trainees are off the job for only 1 ‘hour a 
week for a period of about 8 months. It is estimated that $9,736 would 
include the salaries paid to the trainees for this time. Administra- 
tive: The direct administrative expenses of the program consist chiefl 
of the salaries of the instructors and lecturers which was approxi- 
mately $275. 


3. Training in Supervision and Human Relationships 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide formal inserv- 
ice ———e in the practices and principles of effective supervision by 
means of the case study approach to problems of human relationships. 

History and description—A formal course in human relations 
was conceived early in fiscal year 1959 as a means of improving super- 
visory practices among higher-level scientific and administrative of- 
ficials of the Patent Office, as well as a means of providing training 
for er having potential and/or demonstrated supervisory abil- 
ity. is training course, based on the academic 16-week session, in- 


volves a weekly seminar of 114 to 2 hours, in which a case study in 
human relations is thoroughly discussed as to such factors as (1) the 
facts of the problems or situations involved, (2) why the problem or 
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situation arose, (3) what could or should have been done to prevent 
the occurrence, and (4) what can be done now to alleviate or remedy 
the problem or situation. Each participant is assigned a specific case 
study for which he must prepare a written report and be prepared to 
discuss orally, as well as defend his views and conclusions. 

Legal authorization.—This peranam is conducted under general au- 
thorization and through use of regular appropriations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959-—Operating : The operating costs con- 
sist chiefly of salaries paid to participants in the program, which was 
approximately $5,390 for this time. Administrative: The direct ad- 
ministrative expenses of the program consist chiefly of the salary of 
the instructor, which was approximately $120 for the course. 


4. Docket Clerk Training Program 


Purpose——The Patent Office operates a docket clerk training pro- 
gram to provide pertinent ireinng which will improve the capacity 
of the employee to perform assigned work, as well as to provide oppor- 
tunity for promotion to higher grade positions involving the total 
docket clerk duties and responsibilities. 

History and description—For many years the training of lower 
graded personnel in the duties of positions of higher grade has been 
carried on in the Patent Office. Employees who are assigned respon- 
sibility for performing several of the duties embraced in the position 
of the chief clerical supervisor of each of more than 70 patent exam- 
ining and classification divisions, as well as other interested clerical 


employees, have participated in a training program of seventeen 2- 


hour sessions designed to give each trainee a comprehensive indoctri- 
nation in, and work practice on all of the duties and activities normally 
encountered in the docket clerk position. Rules of practice, operating 
procedure, and practice in performance of docketing functions are 
provided by means of lecture, discussion, and case practice, utilizing 
experienced and skilled docket clerks, during the seventeen 2-hour 
training sessions. 

Legal authorization—This program is conducted under general 
authorization and through use of regular appropriations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating: The operating expenses 
consist chiefly of salaries paid to participants in the program, which 
was approximately $1,625. Administrative: The direct administra- 
tive expenses of the program consist chiefly of the salaries of the in- 
— which ed approximately $125 for this activity in fiscal 

59. 

E. Bureav or tHe Census 


1. Training in Electronic Data Processing 


_Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to develop the skills of 
digital computer personnel to enable them to arrange, operate, main- 


tam, and expand the usefulness of the Bureau’s computers and aux- 


iliary equipment. 

History and description.—The Bureau of the Census first used a 
large-scale electronic computer for processing statistical data for the 
1950 census. In 1951, the first Univac I was placed in Philadelphia 


for this purpose. Later it was moved to Washington and became the 
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starting point for the electronic data processing system now used in 
the Bureau. Early training was given in all major areas—program- 
ing, operating, and maintenance. Later on as new equipment was 
developed and older a modified, computer personnel were 
brought up to date on their specialties. In February 1958, a Univac 
Scientific 1130A computer system was installed, followed by the tran- 
sition in early 1959 to the 1105. These changes as well as the de- 
velopment of Bureau equipment, such as FOSDIC, brought about an 
increased need for training new personnel and up-dating the skills 
of other employees in the computer field. Courses now range in length 
from 2-hour advanced programmer seminars to 600-hour basic op- 
erator training. The establishment of the Electronic Systems Divi- 
sion in November 1957 reflects the increasing use of electronic data 
processing in the Census Bureau. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 507 (85th Cong.). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959——Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, $31,000. 


2. Census and Statistical Training for Foreign Nationals 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to train census and statis- 
tical officers and technicians of foreign governments in census meth- 
ods and procedures, survey techniques, statistical compilation and 
publication, and administration of statistical programs, with special 
emphasis on the securing of basic statistical data for underdeveloped 
areas. 

History and description.—Beginning in 1940 statistical agencies 
of the U.S. Government undertook cooperative programs under 
Public Laws 63 and 355 (76th Cong.) and later under Public Law 
402 (80th Cong.) for the purpose of assisting other American Re- 
publics in improving their statistical] services and the quality of 
their statistical data. In the beginning years the Bureau of the Census 
on an informal basis rab ro or the loan of its experts to statistical 
offices of other American Republics and trained responsible officials 
of those countries in the statistical techniques used by the Bureau of 
the Census. 

In 1946 a specialized training program for foreign participants 
was initiated on a continuin ye under the Interdepartmental 
Committee for Scientific and Cultural Cooperation of the U.S. De- 
partment of State, and has been continued under the various U.S. 
agencies which have sponsored technical cooperation. 

Currently the Bureau of the Census conducts standard and special 
training programs for foreign technicians in census and other statis- 
tical procedures and in the administration of statistical programs 
and agencies, This training facility is sponsored and financed prin- 
cipally by the International Cooperation Administration, although 
some Benge are received under State Department (IES), 


United Nations, and other technical assistance auspices. 


Training pro s can be scheduled in all the subject-matter areas 
for which the Bureau of the Census collects and compiles statistical 
information. To complement the subject-matter presentations, the 
training program also included seminars, laboratory exercises, and 
field demonstration projects on the procedures an eee for 
conducting censuses and surveys, the mass processing and ta 
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of data through conventional and electronic equipment, publication 
of statistical results, census geography and carto aphy and statis- 
tical organization and administration, Many of t e foreign par- 
ticipants are also enrolled for one or two evening courses in univer- 
sities in the Washington area. A few are sent for full-time study 
in fields at universities offering the requisite courses, 
usually for one semester. 

The Bureau accepts qualified foreign technicians who have been 
awarded training grants by various types of sponsors for periods of 
varying length, usually not exceeding 1 year of actual study and 
experience in the United States. 

egal authorization.—Title 22 U.S.C. 1892. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—All funds expended for this purpose 
are —— by the various training-program sponsors, principally 
the International Cooperation Administration. 


F. Maritime ApMINISTRATION 
1, Operation of the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 


Purpose.—The Maritime Administration operates the Merchant 
Marine Academy for the purpose of training inexperienced young 
men to become licensed officers in the U.S. merchant marine fleet. 

History and description.—The U.S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
program had its full inception in 1942, although sporadic cadet train- 
ing had been offered since 1938, with the following facilities in opera- 
tion: The Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N.Y., the cadet 
schools at San Mateo, Calif., and Pass Christian, Miss., and cadet su- 
pervisory offices at other locations. During the war years the program 
operated with a maximum cadet complement in training of 3,500 men 
and produced during the years 1942 through 1950, 9,000 officer gradu- 
ates. With the cessation of hostilities the program was reduced to 
a peacetime level by the closing of the school at San Mateo in 1947 
and the school at Pass Christian in 1950. 

The U.S. Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point continued in 
operation with a reduced enrollment of an approximate annual intake 
of 300 cadets, producing 150 officer graduates yearly. Under the 
provisions of Public Law 415, 84th ape songs the Academy was made 
a permanent institution similar to the other regular service academies. 

Since the inception of the cadet training Sy SE in 1935, there 
have been a total of 11,134 uates, of which 9,000 were graduated 
during the war years (1942-50). 

Application for appointment as a cadet may be made by any citizen 
of the United States who has reached the age of 17 but who has not 
passed his 22d birthday and who is a graduate of a high school or the 
equivalent. Selection is made by congressional nomination and com- 
petitive examination. 

Training is through a 4-year college-level course leading to the 
degree of bachelor of science upon graduation. Graduates receive 
U.S. merchant marine officer licenses, issued by the U.S. Coast Guard, 
as third mates or third assistant engineers of ocean ships; they also 
receive commissions as ensigns in the U.S. Naval Reserve, if qualified. 

Legal authorization—Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended 
(49 Stat. 1985, U.S.C. title 46), and Public Law 415, 84th Congress. 
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Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated $2,581,450, from annual 
appropriation for Maritime Training, Maritime Activities: Operat- 
ing, $2,537,450 ; administrative, $44,000. 


2. Training of Cadets From Other American Republics 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to prepare certain yo 
men other republics to in the 
fleets of their respective countries. 

History and description.—The training of nationals of other Amer- 
ican republics had its inception under the provisions of Public Law 
701, 79th Congress, approved August 9, 1946. The Maritime Admin- 
istration. provides the course of instruction at the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy to not more than 12 persons at a time from American 
republics other than the United States. Since the program’s incep- 
tion in 1946, there have been 26 foreign students enrolled. Twelve 
have graduated. At the time of this writing two are in attendance, 
one from Colombia and one from Ecuador. Students under this 

rogram pursue the regular 4-year college course at the Academy 

eading to the bachelor of science degree and a license as a deck or 

engine officer in the respective country’s merchant marine. The 

students admitted to the Academy under this act receive the same 

instructions, allowances, and emoluments and abide by the same rules 

and regulations governing admission, attendance, discipline, resigna- 

tion, discharge, and graduation as their U.S. contemporaries. How-- 
ever, they are not entitled to any office or position in the U.S merchant 

marine by reason of their graduation from the Academy. The students 

now enrolled in this program have been cleared by the Department 
of State both from a security and an educational standpoint. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 701, 79th Congress, approved 
August 9, 1946. 

bligations, fiscal year 1959.—There is no separate obligation for 
this program. The cost of the program is absorbed under the regular 
appropriations for the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy for the train- 
ing of the U.S. citizens. 


3. Training at State Marine Schools (Degree-Granting) 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to enable inexperienced 
young men to become officers in the U.S merchant marine fleet. 

History and description.—State marine (or nautical) school train- 
ing has a long history dating back to the opening of State schools in 
New York in 1874, Pennsylvania in 1889, Massachusetts in 1893 
California in 1931, and Maine in 1941. Federal supervision of an 
assistance to State schools had its inception in an act of March 4, 
1911, which provided for certain annual grants and cadet expense 
allowances. Nexisting legislation in the form of Public Law 672, 
85th Congress, enacted on August 18, 1958, authorizes Federal grants 
of $75,000 per year per school agreeing to admit out-of-State students, 
or grants of $25,000 per year per school if out-of-State students 
are not admitted, conditioned on State appropriations of at least like 
amounts. Also, Federal funds of varying amounts are provided for 
the maintenance and repair of training vessels loaned by the United 
States to the State schools. In addition, Federal funds are provided 
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for cadet assistance not to exceed $600 per cadet per academic year, 

Training is through three and four year courses pr to hea 
tion with graduates receiving U.S. merchant marine officer licenses. 
The officers are licensed by the U.S. Coast Guard as third mates or 
third assistant engineers of merchant wy 2 They receive a bache- 
lor’s degree if authorized by the State. They also receive commis- 
sions as ensigns in the U.S. Naval Reserve, if qualified. 

During the war years, up to 1950, 3,850 officers were graduated from 
the five State schools named above. After the cessation of hostilities, 
the Pennsylvania State school was closed, and cadet complements at 
the other four schools were placed on a peacetime basis. At the time 
of this writing tota] continuing cadet complements are fixed at ap- 
proximately 1,100 per year, which will produce approximately 200 
graduates annually. During the period 1951 through 1959, the State 
maritime academies graduated a total of 2,182. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 672, 85th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 18, 1958. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—$692,506, from annual appropriations 
for State Marine Schools, Maritime Activities: Operating, $692,506; 
administrative, none. 


4, Radar Observer Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to give training in radar 
observation to American merchant marine deck officers, seamen pre- 
pone for their original deck officers’ licenses, and others employed 

y Government agencies or steamship companies. 

History and description—The Maritime Administration’s radar 
observer training school program was initiated as a result of an 
analysis made by the agency pursuant to the several] recommendations 
of the “Safety of Life at Sea” study of the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee (H.R. 2969, Jan. 3, 1957). The several radar 
observer schools were opened as follows: Atlantic Coast District, New 
York, N.Y., in November 1957; Pacific Coast District, San Francisco, 
Calif. in March 1958; and the Gulf Coast District, New Orleans, La., 
in July 1958. The course of instruction covers radar fundamentals, 
operation and use, and the interpretation and analysis of radar infor- 
mation. 

The U.S. Coast Guard has reviewed the course of instruction given 
at the radar observer schools and as a result thereof has determined 
that a certificate of successful completion of the course of instruction 
will be acceptable evidence of the holder’s qualification as radar ob- 
server without the Coast Guard examination required by that agency 
in the issuance of original or upgrading licenses to deck officers. 

In addition to providing the means to American seamen of meet- 
ing Coast Guard original and upgrading licensing requirements, and 
of greater immediate importance, has been the training through the 
radar observer schools of masters and deck officers currently aboard 
American-flag vessels who are not subject to such requirements; i.e., 
masters and deck officer who are not applying for up ing. Since 
the inception of the program there have been issued to date in ex- 
cess of 2,200 certificates of successful completion of the course of 


training. 
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Legal authorization.—Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (49 
igations, fiscal year .—No ific appropriations are pro- 
vided this program. The cost of absorbed within 
available funds of the agency, under the annual appropriation for 
Salaries and Ex aritime Activities. The estimated cost for 
the program in year 1959 was: Operating, $30,000; administra- 
tive, none. 


5. International Cooperation Trainee Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide technical 
training to foreign nationals in the major fields of marine transpor- 
tation. 

History and description.—The Maritime Administration’s training 
activities in connection with the international cooperation program 
of the Government was instituted in 1949 and was, until the spring 
of 1953, intermittent and covered relatively few areas of the marine 
transportation field. Commencing in the spring of 1953, the activity 
was expanded until at present trainees are accepted in such fields as 
steamship company management; port and terminal operations and 
administration; ship construction, repair and maintenance; stevedor- 
ing; inland waterways operation; marine insurance; marine engineer- 
ing j naval architecture; and port engineering. 

rainees are selected by their. respective eg countries, and 
requests for their training are submitted to the Maritime Adminis- 
tration by the International Cooperation Administration and by the 
International Educational Exchange Service of the State Depart- 
ment, the latter agency handling United Nations and some privately 
financed trainees. The Maritime Administration formulates a suit- 
able plan of instruction, provides certain of the training, and elicits 
agreements with other Secumann agencies and private industry 
to accept the trainees for certain kinds of instruction. 

Since the inception of this program, there have been 108 partici- 
pants. There are presently being administered full training pro- 
grams for about 20 persons from about an equal number of countries 
per year. 

Legal authorization—Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, none; administrative, 
$28,000 in funds transferred from the International Cooperation 
Administration. 


6. Reorganization of the Republic of Indonesia 
Merchant Marine Academy 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to reorganize the Indo- 
nesian Merchant Academy. 

History and description—As part of a larger, overall project to 
rehabilitate Indonesia’s interisland services, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, under the terms of an agreement of June 12, 1959, with the 
International Cooperation Administration, has undertaken to par- 
ticipate in a reorganization of the Republic of Indonesia Merchant 
Marine Academy in Djakarta, 
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The agreement, which will run 2 years with provision of renewal, 

een that the Maritime Administration will furnish from the 
ulty of the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy an adviser on mer- 

chant marine officer training and to the extent possible, a number of 
instructors in deck and engine subjects. Further, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration will accept 10 Indonesian instructors for 1 year of ob- 
servational training at the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. Finally, 
the Maritime Administration will act as the supply agent in the re- 
equipment of the Indonesian Academy. 

Legal authorization—Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—None. ‘The estimated total cost of the 

roject covering fiscal years 1960 and 1961 will be $950,000, with all 

aritime Administration expenses reimbursable from the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 


7. Training Program for Marine Engineers and Naval Architects 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to develop a well-trained 
staff of marine engineers and naval architects equipped to effectively 
discharge the duties of their — 

History and description—The Maritime Administration instituted 
its training program for marine engineers and naval architects in 
July 1955. The program, available to selected recent graduates of 
accredited colleges and universities, is of at least 30 months’ duration. 
The training is divided into the following phases: ) 6 months of 
duty at a shipyard, (2) 6 months of training aboard an oceangoing 
ship, (3) at least 9 months’ on-the-job training in Washington, D.C. 
me (4) following these phases, a possible assignment for a year of 
academic graduate study at a selected university. Since the inception 
of this program, 18 persons have been employed and trained by the 
Maritime Administration under this program. 

Legal authorization —Government Employee Training Act of July 
7, 1958, and section 201(e), Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimated $73,800, maritime activi- 
ties, ship construction appropriation; and estimated $2,500, maritime 
activities, salaries and expenses appropriation ; or estimated operating, 
$73,800; administrative, $2,500. 


8. Contract With the Stevens Institute of Technology 


Purpose.—The purpose of this contract is to provide hydrodynamic 
research and development services and facilities. 

History and description—This contract was signed on October 1, 
1958. It provides for the employment of the services of the hydro- 
dynamic engineering staff and the research and development facilities. 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology. This staff and facilities are 
devoted to assigned tasks made by the Maritime Administration in- 
volving the investigation and analysis of turning and hydrodynamic 
characteristics of surface vessels and underwater bodies. 

Legal authorization—Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (49 
Stat. 1958), and the annual appropriations act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Maritime activities, ship construc- 
tion appropriation, $48,200; or—operating, $48,200; administrative, 
none. 
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9. Contract With the University of Michigan 


Purpose.—This contract was arranged for the purpose of carrying 
out a study of the nontechnical operation of nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ships. 

History and description—The contract was signed on January 6, 
1958. For a fixed price of $30,000, the contract provides for a study 
to be made of the operation of riodeaitiveniere’ merchant ships in 
worldwide commerce of the United States. The study concerns the 
operation of nuclear ships under the varying navigation rules and 
regulations of foreign countries, property and indemnity provisions 
applicable in foreign countries and their waters and ports, and re- 
lated legal problems. The study is in the final stages, and it is antic- 
ipated that a report of findings will be submitted to the Maritime 

dministration during the fiscal year 1960. 

Legal authorization.—Public Yor 848, 84th Congress, July 30, 1956. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—None ($30,000 was obligated for 
this activity in the fiscal year 1958 from the maritime activities, ship 
construction appropriation). 


10. Nuclear Merchant Ship Propulsion Reactor Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to provide unique special- 
ized training of previously licensed merchant marine officers to oper- 
ate the NS Savannah, the world’s first nuclear merchant ship. 

History and description—The NS Savannah was authorized to be 
constructed under the joint supervision of the Maritime Administra- 
tion and the Atomic Energy Commission by provisions of Public Law 
848, 84th Congress. This law provided, among other things, for the 
training of personnel to operate the nuclear propulsion plant of the 
vessel. Accordingly, a contract was entered into, effective August 25, 
1958, between the Maritime Administration and the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., designers and builders of the propulsion system, for the training 
by this company of ships’ officers in the theoretical and practical as- 
abe of nuclear engineering necessary to the proper performance of 

uties aboard ship. The training involves: (a) 8 months devoted 
to the theoretical application of nuclear energy propulsion systems to 
merchant ships with particular emphasis upon the system to be in- 
stalled in the NS Savannah; and (2) 7 or more months of practical 
reactor training at Atomic Energy ‘ommission sites and at the New 
York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N.J., the shipyard where the NS 
Savannah is being constructed. 

The first training class began on September 29, 1958, and consisted 
of 36 marine operating engineers, government and industry, and the 
second training class commenced on April 15, 1959, with 19 engineer- 
ing officers trainees in attendance. To accommodate the needs of the 
senior deck officers to be assigned to the ship, a shorter 11-months’ 
training program was developed with six master mariners attending 
the first class starting on May 4, 1959. Of the total of 61 selected for 
training 33 were trained for operation of the NS Savannah and 28 
were trained for the accommodation of the American and foreign 
shipping interests, on a reimbursable basis. The ships’ officers, upon 
satisfactory completion of training, will be qualified to operate the 
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NE en and a certain number of them will be employed for this 
ific job. 

PThe ifeiners selected for the program are carefully selected em- 
ployees of American steamship companies, U.S. Coast Guard, and 
American shipbuilding yards. A selected group of foreign nationals 
are also a in the —— Plans for further training are 
flexible and will be implemented as developing needs of nuclear-pro- 
pelled merchant 

Legal authorization—Public Law 848, 84th Congress, approved 
July 30, 1956. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1969.—Ship construction appropriations and 
vessel operating revolving fund, $152,497 or—operating, $152,497; 
administrative, none. 


G. Bustness anD Derense Services ADMINISTRATION 


1. Executive Reserve Training Program 
Purpose.—The pu of this program is to provide for the train- 


ing of persons selected to serve the Government (Emergency Produc- 
tion Agency) in key civilian positions at local, regional and national 
headquarters during periods of national emergency. 

History and description—Several times within the last 30 years 
‘certain agencies of the Government have been forced by emergencies 
to expand their staffs substantially. Each time these Government 
agencies have had to turn to nongovernmental activities for additional 
executive talent. All of these expansions were accomplished largely 
‘by improvisation and without advance planning. It became apparent 
in the light of the possibility of a sudden emergency of unprecedented 
magnitude, that the more leisurely methods of the past were inade- 
quate. In 1955 the Congress amended the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 and authorized agencies to identify, recruit, and train an 
adequate number of executives to supplement their existing staff for 
Government service in the event of a national emergency. 

Legal authorization.—Section 710(e) of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, and Executive Order No. 10660, issued Feb- 
ruary 15, 1956. 


Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not | 


clearly separable, approximately $35,000. 
H. Orrice or Bustness Economics 
1. Training of Foreign Research Technicians 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is the dissemination among 
foreign research technicians of understanding of the uses, concepts, 
and techniques of research in national income, gross national product, 
and the balance of international payments. 

History and description —This activity was first undertaken in the 
fiscal year 1947 as prt of an interdepartmental program of technical 
cooperation with the other American republics Tinenced through the 


Department of State. A consultant was sent to South America, and 
remng ares were awarded to nationals of four countries. Under 
w 402 of the 80th Congress, the activity was extended to pro- 
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vide training also for technicians from Eastern Hemisphere countries. 

Training is carried on through regular lectures by staff specialists, 
by individual conferences, by practice research projects and the draft- 
ing of written conclusions on questions expected to arise in the par- 
ticipants’ future work, and by visits to other research agencies and 
consultations with their staffs. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 402, 80th Congress (62 Stat. 6) ; 
Public Law 535, 81st Congress (64 Stat. 205). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $1,934; administrative, 
$19,888. 


J. Weatuer Bureau 
1. Weather Bureau Personnel Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this nereta is to improve efficiency and 

economy in the functions of the Wea er Bureau by keeping the work 

force up to date on the latest scientific, technical, and manageri 

knowl and skills; assisting employees to achieve their highest 
tential usefulness to the public in those functions delegated to the 
eather Bureau; and motivating employees. 

History and description.—Since 1950 the science of meteorology has 
experienced rapid advances making it necessary to provide intensive 
education to keep Weather Bureau scientists and technicians up to 
date in their skill sand knowledges. Some of these new developments 
include the operational use of numerical weather forecasting tech- 
niques employing high speed computers, the much greater use of radar 
for weather surveillance, the extension of routine measurement of 
weather elements up through the lower stratosphere, the automation 
of weather measurement, and the weather satellite. While these de- 
velopments have required placement of emphasis on scientific and 
technological training, they have also seriously affected management 
and administrative practices; and the Weather Bureau’s traini 
program has attempted to integrate the implications of new techni 

rocedures into the managerial and executive functions. Because the 

eather Bureau functions are varied, its training p is made 
up of a large number of courses, each usually serving less than 100 
participants. Exceptions to this are the correspondence courses, each 
of which enrolls several hundred students. 2 

Inservice courses include the following: advanced study, forecaster 
development, radiological instruments instruction, facilities engineer- 
ing, summer student training, marine weather observations, elec- 
tronic technical usage, Russian language study, Antarctic indoctrina- 
tion, basic supervision, and general orientation. 

In addition to these courses which are conducted within the Weather 
Bureau, there are programs which utilize universities for instruc- 
tion in technical subjects. These courses run the gamut from 8 
months of graduate study in meteorology to 2-week seminars. They 
include the full advanced study assignment of 8 months at universi- 
ties with strong meterology departments; the professional fore- 
easter’s course at the University of Chicago of 3 months’ duration; 
the Agricultural Meteorology Institute conducted in cooperation with 
the University of Maryland, of 7 weeks’ duration; and the radar 
meteorology course conducted under special contract with the Uni- 
versity of Miami, Florida, of 4 weeks’ duration. 
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In addition to these courses, financed by the Weather Bureau and 
iven by universities, the Weather Bureau has worked with the 
ennsylvania State + etn to develop a full curriculum in meteo- 
rology by correspondence, These courses, however, are paid for by 
the employees themselves. During the fiscal year 1959 there were over 
600 employees enrolled. 

Legal authorization—The annual appropriation act, and the Gov- 
ernment Employees Training Act, Public Law 85-507, July 7, 1958. 

Obligations, decal year 1959.—Operating : For within-Bureau train- 
ing the operating cost, which includes salaries of instructors and 
trainers, travel and per diem, and materials and eatin 48 $158,- 
400, of which about $15,400 was borne by other agencies. For univer- 
sity training at Weather Bureau expense, tuition payments were 
$28,370 and other operating costs, such as salary of trainees and travel 
and per diem, was $42,544. Administrative: Total administrative 
Pr for the Weather Bureau employees training amounted to about 

9,000. 


2. Meteorological Training Under the Mutual Security Act 


Purpose——The purpose of this program is cooperation with 
friendly governments in meteorology training. 

History and description.—Meteorological training of foreign na- 
tionals has now been consolidated under the Mutual Security Act 
as amended. Cooperation has been going on for many years, first 
with some of the American Republics, and has been on an increasin 
basis in recent years. Training of foreign meteorologists in the fiscal 
eso 1959 was given to 19 trainees, the majority of whom were in the 

nited States under programs financed through the International 
Cooperation Administration. Seven were trained under the auspices 
of the United Nations (World Meteorological Organization) as- 
sistance p ms. Nationals of Japan, China, Chile, India, Israel, 
Fo a akistan, and Colombia were trained in the fiscal year 

Legal authorization—Public Law 83-665 (Section 307 Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 as amended). : 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $69,000; Administrative, 


3. Research in Cooperation with Institutions of Higher Education 
Purpose.—The pean of this research is to promote and develop 


the science of meteorology. 

History and description—The program of meteorological research 
sponsored by the Federal Government and institutions of higher 
education began in 1936 under the Bankhead-Jones Act and was later 
supported by peptine appropriations. Under this research program, 
practically all phases of applied and fundamental research in mete- 
orology are being carried out by universities with competent research 
workers in this field. The Weather Bureau, through its program for 
sponsored meteorological research conducted under contract with uni- 
versities, indirectly provides financial assistance to students of mete- 
orology who are employed as research assistants on these projects. 
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Legal authorization—General authorization in the annual appro- 
priation act. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $381,683 ; administrative, 
none, 
J. Coast anp Gropetic Survey 


1. Inservice Training of Bureau Personnel 


Purpose.—The had. as of this training is to provide assistance to 
all employees in developing their knowledge and skills in order to 
perform their official duties with the maximum of proficiency. 

History and description—On-the-job training was the primary 
training method used by the Bureau prior to the enactment of Public 
Law 85-507, the Government Employees Training Act. Since the 
passage of this act other training methods have been employed in- 
cluding the use of universities and other nongovernment facilities, 
and the training facilities of other Bureaus in Government. The 
Bureau has a wide range of activities to which on-the-job training 
has been applied. 

Qossnogrephy, geophysics, cartography, geodesy, photogrammetry, 
hydrography, electronic data processing, marine navigation, marine 
engineering, lithography, and mathematics are the major technical 
fields in which training has been given. 

Training courses also have been conducted in the following areas: 
Russian language, instructor training, report and letter writing, read- 
ing improvement, safety and first aid, position classification and merit 
promotion programs. Correspondence courses have been used as a 
means of training vessel employees. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act, Public Law 85- 
at , Executive Order No. 10800, Department of Commerce, A.O. 202- 


Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Estimates of expenditures for the 
inservice training programs are “not feasible” inasmuch as the costs 
are not readily separable from other elements of cost, because inservice 
training was conducted by line officials in the regular performance 
of their assigned duties in that year. 


2. Training of Foreign Nationals in Activities of the Bureau 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide an interchange 
of the ideas, techniques, and methods employed in the Bureau with 
those representatives of the participating foreign government agencies 
having comparable services and operations. e program includes: 
(1) on-the-job practical training in office and field procedures; (2 
consultation on methods and the use of scientific equipment; 3) 
lectures and discussions on the theoretical phases; (4) visual aids by 
motion pictures and slidefilms; (5) presenting textbooks, operatin 
manuals, and special publications required for specific courses; an 
{6) establishing an exchange of publications, maps, charts, and in- 

ormation on broad survey programs 

History and The rograms in 1941, 
under Public Law 355, 76th Congress, At the time of this writing 
the Bureau operates under the sponsorship of the Internation! Coop- 
eration Administration (ICA); the International Educational Ex- 
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change Service of the rtment of State (IES); the fellowship 
programs of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion; and under bilateral arrangements made by the Department of 
State with participating foreign governments. Also, foreign na- 
tionals are accepted from the various specialized agencies of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations; and foreign 
officers under invitational orders to visit the United States. 

Depending on the requirements of the foreign national and the 
foreign government agency, the instruction is divided into office and 
field programs. With the exception of a short introductory course 
in photogrammetry, all instruction is handled on an individual basis. 
Effective training takes into consideration the variances existing in 
educational background, practical experience, and understanding of 
the English language. Normally, the courses require 12 months to 
complete. In exceptional cases the Bureau will accept a participant 
for a 6-month period. 
~The instructors under the office pioarsmn are those employees of 
the respective divisions within the Bureau who are scientists or spe- 
cialists in the various technical operations performed. The time de- 
voted to training is charged to a specific project. The instruction 
costs are not constant because of the diversity of abilities of the par- 
ticipants to absorb technical instruction. , the cost of training 
varies in those instances where one trainee may require instruction 
in subjects related to his regular course and where several trainees 
may be served by one instructor. The number of participants ac- 
cepted each year is not constant. Some years a comparatively large 
number will require instruction in the same subject. This tends to 
reduce the unit cost as only one instructor may be necessary. When 
justified, it is the policy to have one instructor on a full-time basis. 

The field program, a is a practical part of training. The 
chiefs of parties of the field units of the Bureau have the respon- 
sibility of permitting the trainee to observe and participate in field 
operations. 

Legal authorization.—Mutual Security Act of 1954 and subsequent 
amendments; Informational and Educational Exchange Act, Public 
Law 402, 80th Congress; and the charters of various specialized agen- 
cies of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $119,231; administrative, 
none. The Coast and Geodetic Survey was required by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration to absorb administrative costs. 


K. Nationa, Bureau oF Stanparps 


1. Operation of the National Bureau of Standards Graduate School 


Purpose—The purpose of the reais school is to provide pro- 
fessional advancement of technical personnel and to credits 
for advanced degrees through out-of-hours courses, job training in- 
hours courses, seminars, lectures, research fellowships, and postdoc- 
toral associateships. 

History and description—In 1908 the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards bogen out-of-hours courses to provide scientific education and 
credits for advanced degrees. More than 258 advanced degrees have 
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been conferred as a result. of educational work at the Bureau. The 
out-of-hours courses are open to any American citizen. A contract 
for training veterans was first signed in 1945 and is still in effect for 
training under Public Law 550. In 1949 the Bureau initiated a plan 
for cosponsoring residence courses with local universities. 

In-hours courses covering specialized job training, which began in 
1945, are available to employees of other Government agencies ‘as 
well as personnel of the Bureau of Standards. A reading laboratory 
was established iri 1953 and a language laboratory in 1958. General 
staff meetings and seminars have been held regularly for many years. 
The research fellowship plan was established in 1950 and p octoral 
research associateships in 1955. The courses are accepted by thie Civil 
Service Commission for examination and qualification purposes. 

In 1954 the graduate school program was extended to cover the em- 
ployees at the NBS Laboratories in Boulder, Colo. The school is*ad- 
ministered by a graduate school committee appointed from senior staff 
members of the Boulder Laboratories. 

Legal authorization—Government Employees Training Act, Public 
Law 85-507. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating (estimated) $4,200; ad- 
ministrative (estimated) $10,000 ; operating (esti- 
mated) $10,000, administrative (estimated) $3,000 ( Boulder, yn 
In addition to the estimated $4,200 financed from Government fun 
operating costs include approximately $12,300 spent by participating 
universities for salaries of instructors. These costs are reeovered b 
the universities through the receipt of tuition fees. The estimated ad- 
ministrative cost listed above is all financed from Government funds. 


2. Support of Postdoctoral Research Associateships 


Purpose.—-The purpose of the postdoctoral research associateships 
is to provide young investigators of unusual ability and promise an 
opportunity for basic research in various branches of the physical and 
mathematical sciences in association with senior members of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards staff. Mt 
_ History and description.—iIn 1955, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards was enabled by the Civil Service Commission to support up to 10 
postdoctoral research associateships each year in chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physics, amumneotings and allied fields. This number was in- 
creased. ‘to 20 in 1959. The associateship awards are made from 
nominees selected in a nationwide competition by the National Acad- 
emy of Science—National Research Council. At the time of this 
writing 25 research associates have entered on duty. The associate- 
ships are tenable for 1 year, with a provision that permits extension 
for one more year'of research: 

Legal authorization—Excepted positions, schedule A, Civil Service 
Commission. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $37,550; administrative, 
000. 


3. Research and Training for Foreign Nationals 
Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide training and 


research opportunities for foreign scientists and technicians, and con- 
sultation with visiting experts. 
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History and description.—For many years the National Bureau of 
Standards has served as host to distinguished foreign scientists and 
the Bureau’s Office of International Relations was established in 1946. 
In fiseal 1959 the Bureau entertained for visits of a day or two ap- 
ees: 1,000 foreign scientists and 28 guest workers from 13 

oreign countries whose schedules called for visits from 6 months to 
8 years. The guest workers receive financial support from their own 
governments or scientific institutions or universities with which they 
are affiliated. They work side by side with the Bureau scientists. 
Also in 1959 the Bureau was host to 10 trainees for periods of 8 months 
to 1 year from 6 foreign countries. The trainees are sponsored by 
the Department of State, the United Nations, or their own govern- 
ments and are awarded grants for maintenance and training costs. 
They are trained and supervised in their particular fields by Bureau 
experts. 
egal authorizations—Acts of Co March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 
736, 5 U.S.C. 611) ; March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1419, 15 U.S.C. 271) ; Pub- 
lic Law 619, 81st Congress; Public Law 27 (Stat. 1, p. 395, 1892-1901, 
p- 15382); Public Law 402, 80th the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, Public Law 472, 80th Congress; For- 
eign Economic Assistance Act, as amended, Public Law 535, 81st 
Congress; and Mutual Security Act of 1954,.as amended, Public Law 
138, 84th Congress. 

Obligations, fiscal 1959:-—Operating, $11,000; administrative, 
$11,000, Funds received from State Department, Mutual Security 
Act of 1959 Appropriations, Public Law 85-853, 85th Congress. 


4. Contract Research With Universities 


Purpose——The purpose of this contract research is study of the 
physics of the solar system and the upper atmosphere, especially in its 
effect on 
_ History and description—The Bureau has for a number of years 

engaged in research and development pertaining to investiga- 
tions of the phenomena affecting io propagation. The Central 
Radio Propagation Laboratory was established as a division of the 
Bureau in. fiscal year 1946 and moved to the NBS Boulder Labora- 
tories in 1951. The laboratory serves as a centralizing and coordinat- 
ing agency for basic ionospheric and radio propagation work in the 
United States and was established in cooperation with Army, Navy, 
Federal Communications Commission and other Government agencies 
as well as industry groups having a vital interest in the field. 

Legal authorizations.—Basic Act of National Bureau of Standards 
(Act of March 3, 1901) as amended by Public Law 619, 81st Congress. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $491,960 ; administrative, 
none. 
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CHAPTER 13. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 


A. INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


The Department of Labor conducts four major educational activi- 
ties directly related to its statutory purpose: “To foster, promote, and 
develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to im- 
prove their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment.” These activities are (1) the promotion of 
all types of training for workers in industry by the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training; (2) staff training and development, in- 
cluding assistance to State agencies by the Bureau of Employment 
Security; (3) training of State safety inspectors and safety training 
of union representatives, representatives of Federal and State agencies 
and maritime personnel by the Bureau of Labor Standards; and (4) 
inservice training for employees of the Department, In addition, the 
Department, particularly through the Office of International Labor 
Affairs, cooperates with other Federal agencies in providing pro- 
grams of training and instruction for various foreign nationals who 
are active or specially interested in labor affairs. 

The role of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is to pro- 

mote the development of effective training, including apprenticeship, 
for workers in industry. The Bureau maintains a field staff wit 
offices in approximately 150 cities, and works in cooperation with State 
apprenticeship agencies, State and local boards of education, and local 
vocational schools. At the national level, the Bureau works with em- 
ployer associations, labor unions, and other national organizations to 
promote the development of industrial skills. 
_ The activities of the Bureau of Employment Security, apart from 
inservice personnel training, consist of working with State employ- 
ment security agencies in developing improved programs and policies 
for staff training. 

Training programs of the Bureau of Labor Standards relate prin- 
cipally to industrial safety. The Bureau conducts three basic and 
three advanced safety courses of 30 hours each for State safety in- 
a nan a 30-hour safety supervisors course for representatives of 

ederal and State agencies, and special courses of from 6 to 30 hours 
for labor union representatives and maritime personnel. 

The Office of Personnel Administration operates an induction and 
tier training program for all departmental and field service 
employees, 

rograms relating to the training and instruction of foreign na- 

tionals fall generally into two categories: Technical cooperation ac- 

tivities, carried out principally under agreement with the Interna- 

tional Cooperation Administration, and educational exchange activi- 

ties cnttind cut under agreement with the Educational Exchange Serv- 
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ice of the Department of State. Technical cooperation one are 
directed toward the general objective of developing and strengthen- 
ing free and democratic labor organizations and governmental labor 
agencies, improving labor-management relations, and increasing labor 
and industrial activity. General direction and coordination of the ac- 
tivities of the Department is centered in the Office of International 
Labor Affairs, with specific saa arranged for and provided by 
the Trade Union Programs Division of the Office and by various Bu- 
reaus of the Department. As distinguished from technical coopera- 
tion activities, educational exchange activities of the Department are 
designed to participants with broader cultural re- 
lated to the life and geography of the country while also providing 
them an opportunity to follow interests in their particular techni 
fields. Most visitors referred to the Department in connection with 
educational exchange activities are programed in, the Office of 
International Labor Affairs with assistance from the Bureaus of the 
Department. 
ecording to estimates made within the Department of Labor, total 
obligations in fiscal year 1959 for the educational programs here re- 
ported, operating and administrative not clearly separable for all 
programs, amounted to about’ $7,908,185. ; 
Of this amount, total obligations for regular apprenticeship and 
training promotion, staff and safety training programs accounted for 
$4,620,500. Estimated obligations for special training programs for 
foreign nationals comprised the remaining’ $3,287,635. Ko salaries ‘or 
wages of trainees are included in these figures. a 


‘B. Bureau or ApprRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING | 
1. Promotion of Apprenticeship and Other Industrial Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to promote the develop- 
ment of a skilled and versatile work force to meet present and future 
economic conditions, technological developments, and national emer- 
gencies; and to increase the job opportunities, earning ability and 
security of the individual worker. . 

‘History and description.—In 1937 the Secretary of Labor author- 
ized a formal program of apprenticeship with these objectives: To 
formulate and promote standards of apprenticeship ; to bring together 
employers and labor to establish apprenticeship programs; to cooper- 
ate with State apbrenoes agencies in this undertaking; and also 
to cooperate with the U.S. Office of Education with respect to class- 
room instruction for apprentices in subjects related to the practical 
work in which they are trained on the job. A Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, which had been originally established in 1934, was 
reorganized.and appointed by the Secretary of Labor as the national 


employer-labor po to the Bureau of Appren- 
sabor 


ticeship.. In.1938 the Secretary of appointed a, General Com- 


mittee on Apprenticeship, for the Construction Industry to soopares 
with the Bureau in promoting the establishment of national and local 
joint contractor-labor apprenticeship committees in each of the build- 
ing trades and in setting up-apprenticeship programs, : 
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In December 1956, by general order No. 91, the Secretary of Labor 
transferred the functions of the Bureau of Apprenticeship to the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. The words “and Training” 
emphasize the broad role the Bureau performs in stimulating training 


‘of workers in industry, including journeymen training, supervisory 


training, and training in skilled occupations not considered as appren- 


ticeable. 


In promoting apprenticeship and other training, the Bureau works 
closely with management, labor unions, State apprenticeship agencies, 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, State boards of 
education, local vocational educators, chambers of commerce, and 
other organizations interested in worker training. 

Legal authorization Act of March 4, 1913 ( U.S.C. 611) ; act of 
August 16, 1937 (29 U.S.C. 20). 

bligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, $4 million. This figure includes $3,433,100 for train- 
ing promotion and service to pean C $348,850 for training research 
and technical services, and $218,050 for executive direction and man- 


agement. 
C. Bureau or SECURITY 


1. Staff Development and Training 


Purpose.—The general objective of this activity, as an aid to ad- 
ministration and management, is to improve the overall operation of 
the Bureau and of State employment security agencies. 

- History and description.—Staff development and training have been 
an integral part of the employment security program since about 
1939. The basic program involving assistance to State employment 
security agencies includes: (1) evaluation of State agency training 
functions; (2) development of management and technical training 


programs in cooperation with individual State agencies and local uni- 


versities; (3) review of State agency rm policies, plans, and re- 
ports; (4) preparation of training materials related to local office 
operation procedures; (5) exchange of related State-developed pro- 
— and materials; and (6) improvement of the quality of training 
through research into and refinement of training techniques and tools. 
The basic program of inservice training for the Bureau staff includes 
the development of training activities to insure supervisory and exec- 
utive competence, supplement professional and technical knowledge, 
develop communication and conference leadership skills, improve 
secretarial and clerical proficiency, and provide orientation for new 
employees. 
egal authorization Social Security Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 

503) ; Wagner-Peyser Act, as amended (29 U.S.C. 49b) ; title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1461-1463). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Salaries and expenses for the Divi- 
sion of Staff Development and Training, operating and administra- 
tive not clearly separable, $48,500. This amount does not include the 
cost of the training assistance given to State employment security 
agencies by program technicians. 
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D. Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS 
1. Safety Training Service 


Purpose.—The objectives of the safety training courses are: (1) to 
improve the competence and ability of State safety personnel so that 
they may render more effective and authoritative safety consulting 
jor promotional service to the industrial establishments within their 
respective States; (2) to increase the knowledge of Federal and State 
supervisory and collateral duty safety personnel to enable them to 
promote and conduct more effective safety programs; and (3) to in- 
crease the safety knowledge of union and maritime representatives 
to enable these persons to pore their jobs in a safe manner and to 
pass this information to fellow employees. 

History and description—The program of safety training was in- 
stituted in 1935. Courses consist of basic, special, and advanced sub- 
jects which are combined to meet the needs of specific groups. Most 
courses contain 30 hours of instruction. 

Training of State safety inspectors embraces various aspects of 
safety programing and administration and the hazards of mechanical 
and —— conditions in industry, with special training being pro- 
vided in several States concerning hazard control measures appro- 
priate to specific industries. The special 6- to 30-hour courses for 
maritime personnel and union representatives emphasize the hazards 
and preventive measures in maritime operations and, for union rep- 
resentatives, hazard control measures appropriate to the trade or in- 
dustry in which the trainees are employed or with which they are 
directly concerned. Training of Federal and State agency safety 
personnel relates to the hazards involved in the functions of these 
agencies and the specific responsibilities of the trainees. 

Legal authorization—Act of March 1913 (5 U.S.C. 611); appro- 
priations acts which include funds for promotion of industrial safety ; 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act (33 
U.S.C. 901 et seq.), as amended by Public Law 742, 85th Congress (72 
Stat. 835) ; and Executive Order 10194. 

Obligation, fiscal year 1959.—About $546,000 was obligated in 
1959, all for operating purposes. 


E. Orrice or INTERNATIONAL AFFatrs 
1. Technical Cooperation Activities 


Purpose.—The purpose of these activities is to assist other countries 
in the techniques of developing and strengthening free and democratic 
labor organizations and governmental labor agencies, improving 
remertiorme 55s relations, and increasing labor and industrial pro- 

uctivity. 

History and Description—These programs are carried on prin- 
cipally under an agreement We ae in 1954 with the Foreign Op- 


erations Administration. This agreement followed prior agreements 
with agencies preceeding the Foreign Operations Administration and 
continues to cover programs of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, which succeeded the Foreign Operations Administra- 
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tion for the nonmilitary phase of the mutual security program on 
July 1, 1955. 

The major activity of the Department of Labor in this field is the 
arrangement of technical training programs in the United States for 
trainees sponsored by the International Cooperation Administration. 
Similar training is provided for a small number of fellows under pro- 
grams of the United Nations and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Another similar activity is carried on pursuant to an agreement 
with the European Productivity Agency which provides for direct 
reimbursement by that Agency for the Depavensin's services in ar- 
ranging programs in the United States for European trade union 
teams. From time to time, the Department accepts a grantee under 
one * _ private foundation programs for which reimbursement is 
provided. 

The Office of International Labor Affairs, mainly; through its 
Technical Cooperation Division, provides general direction to and 
coordination and administration of the Department’s activities in 
International Cooperation Administration programs. These activi- 
ties involve related specific  prosramne and services of various bureaus 
within the Department and of the Trade Union Programs Division 
of the Office of International Labor Affairs, In addition to programs 
for the training of visitors in the United States several bureaus also 
provide special services such as recruiting experts for assignment and 
providing technical assistance to such experts, and preparing mate- 
rials for use by the International Cooperation Administration, proj- 
ect sponsors in the United States, ran for distribution overseas. 

The Trade Union Programs Division of the Office of International 
Labor Affairs arranges programs for foreign nationals, includin 
trade unionists and also some representatives of government an 
management, in the field of trade union affairs and labor-manage- 
ment relations. A major portion of these programs is devoted to 
visits to American trade unions and industrial establishments, but 
study at academic institutions and labor schools is also part of many 

rojects. 

i The Bureau of Labor Standards provides courses in the fields of 
industrial safety and labor law administration. Courses are usually 
for periods of 6 months and consist of basic instruction by the Bureau 
staff, supplemented, as needed, by college and university study and 
field trips to Federal and State agencies, trade unions, industrial es- 
tablishments and private associations. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics provides a 1-year training course 
in labor statistics for statisticians and technicians of other countries 
with supplemental study in a local university, where appropriate, 
and visits to governmental agencies, universities, and research institu- 
tions engaged in related work. Shorter programs are provided for 
labor and industry teams of foreign nationals and for key statisticians 
who are in the United States for brief periods. 

The Bureau of Employment Security provides courses in the fields 
of public employment services, unemployment insurance, and labor 
market analysis and information. Training ordinarily covers a 6- 
month period and consists of instruction by the Bureau staff supple- 
mented by field study and, where appropriate, college or university 
courses. 
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_ The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training arranges for the train- 


ing of foreign ce es te in (1) administration and practices in 
apprenticeship and other systems of industrial training and (2) 
nited States industrial manufacturing techniques. sually 6 
months or more in duration, the training is arranged through the 
voluntary cooperation of industry. The Bureau’s field representa- 
tives, located in major industrial cities of the United States, negotiate 
training arrangements with industry and provide overall supervision 
r participants while they are in the field. 
_, Assistance by the Women’s Bureau in International Cooperation 
Administration programs usually involves a brief period of lectures 
and discussions concerning women’s employment and economic and 


legnl status, 

egal authorization.—Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended 

car 1959.—O 2, $8,039,799; admin 
igations, year .—Operating " inistra- 

tive, $41,111. All these funds were transferred from the Interna- 

tional Cooperation Administration. 


2. Educational Exchange. Activities 


Purpose. —The pu of these activities is to promote a better 
understanding of the United States in other countries, and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the United States and 
the people of other countries particularly with respect to labor 
matters. 

History and description.—The Department has participated in the 
various cultural exchange programs of the U.S. Government. since 
their inception in the late thirties, and enters into annual agreements. 
with the International Educational Exchange Service of the De- 
partment of State to program labor visitors. 

Programs for these visitors usually extend for 2 to4 months. No 
attempt is made to complete program arrangements before the visitor 
arrives in the United States. since it is important that the program 
take into account his particular interests. The visitor is encouraged, 
however, to follow a program and itinerary which will provide a 
good cross-section of American life and geography, including visits 
to small- and medium-sized communities, in addition to attention to 
his professional field of interest. Arrangements with voluntary com- 
munity organizations provide the visitor with an opportunity to 
gain an insight into various features of the community, including 
schools, hospitals, churches, housing, and local government, and to 
visit points of interest. 

On the professional side, many visits are arranged by the Depart- 
ment to trade unions, industrial establishments, and academic in- 
stitutions to discuss various aspects of trade-union affairs, labor-man- 
agement relations, industrial production, or other items of special 
interest to the visitor, Visits with governmental agencies are also 
included as appropriate, particularly for government representatives. 

Legal Information and Educational Exchange 


Act of 1948 (22 U.S.C, 1431 et seq.) and related acts. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—-Operating, $201,725; administrative. 
$5,000—funds transferred from the Department of State. 
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F. Orricre or PersonNEL ADMINISTRATION 


1, Induction and Inservice Training 


Purpose.—The p of this training are to improve the com- 
petence of employees having supervisory, executive, and administra- 
tive duties; to increase the proficiency of technical and professional 
employees in the performance of those phases of their work that are 
not administrative and supervisory; to further develop the skill of 
subprofessional and clerical employees; and to orient all beginnin 
employees to their specific jobs and to the Department’s activities an 
organization as a whole. 

istory and description.—It is the objective of the Department 
through its various programs for inservice training, to identify and 
to apply at all levels of supervision all ways and means of increasing 
the productivity of its employees. Every supervisor is a participant 
in the program, training being an essential element of supervisory 
pase farmer cory 6 Training of this character has been conducted by 
each major unit of the Department in terms of its own needs and 
aby the use of its own professional and administrative personnel. 
For these aspects of the training program in which uniformity in 
administration is desirable, overall policies and programs for indi- 
dual and group training are developed by the O fice of Personnel 
Administration. Assistance is also provided by that office to the 
various bureaus and offices in the development and use of trainin 
methods and techniques. The training needs contract and expan 
depending on the assumption or termination of functions and on 
recruiting programs. 

Legal authorization—Government Employees Training Act, Pub- 
lic Law 85-507. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, estimated at between $22,000 and $30,000. 
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CHAPTER 14. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


A. Intropucrion anp SUMMARY 


With its constituent organic units in the fields of health, education, 
and welfare, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
outstanding among Federal agencies carrying out educational activi- 
ties. The one agency in the Federal Government charged solely with 
educational responsibilities is the Office of Education, located in this 
Department. 

rganization plans were adopted during the 1940’s which grouped 
under one administration those agencies of the Federal Government 
whose purposes were to promote social and economic security, educa- 
tional opportunity, and good health for the citizens of the Nation. 
Several agencies, including the Social Security Board, U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, Office of Education, U.S Public Health Service, Food 
and Drug Administration, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Freedmen’s Hospi- 
tal, and Federal functions related to the American Printing House bo 
the Blind, Gallaudet College, Howard University, and a few others, 
were combined in the Federal Security Agency. 

On April 11, 1953, President Eisenhower signed legislation enacted 
by the 83d Con creating the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. e Congress and the President thus assured continu- 
ing representation at the highest councils of the executive branch of 
the Government for the major Federal activities in health, education, 
and welfare. 

The educational functions are performed by the Office of the Secre- 
tary and by the six major operating agencies in the Department, 
namely the Office of Education, the Public Health Service, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, St. Elizabeths Hospital, the Food and 
Drug Administration, and the Social Security Administration. 

The broad educational purposes and emphasis of the Department 
and its constituent agencies may be classified in two general activity 
categories: (a) those designed primarily to assist the people of the 
United States and the several States in maintaining schools, school 
systems, colleges, universities, and other educational institutions and 
processes ; and (b) those which use educational processes, and aid or 
encourage individuals and groups in using educational institutions 
and facilities, principally to achieve objectives other than strengthen- 
ing the educational systems and institutions of the Nation, 

Office of Education —The Office of Education was established by 
Congress in 1867 as the Department of Education. This Office is 
the principal agency of the Federal Government for collecting and 
disseminating educational statistics and facts, and promoting the 
cause of education. Congress designated this as the primary function 
of the Office in the original enactment. Subsequent congressional acts 
and executive orders have strengthened the informative and con- 
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sultative functions contemplated by the original legislation, and have 
created service functions. 

The Office stimulates, and makes available financial aid for research,. 
experimentation, and demonstration, to extend the basic knowledge 
in education. It disseminates information and seeks ways to translate 
into theory and ultimately into practice in education the findings of 
the research completed. It also collects, analyzes, and publishes 
national statistics on education at all levels. 

In addition, the Office administers certain programs of financial 
aid, described later in this chapter. The Office provides leadership: 
and professional advisory services to aid in improving educational 
practice including the organization, management, and financing of 
school systems and colleges, methods of instruction, preparation of 
teachers, higher education programs, educational legislation, and in- 
ternational education. It secures and disseminates information about 
education in the States and other countries; evaluates educational 
and social trends affecting education; and engages in surveys and 
special studies. It provides advice or conducts certain programs for 
other agencies; for example, college housing loans, teacher exchanges, 
educational technical assistance program, civil defense education, edu- 
cation program for veterans. 

_. In carrying out its responsibilities as well as its activities, the Of- 
fice works in partnership with public and private agencies, individuals, 
and institutions. 

Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare—The 
Office of the Secretary is responsible for grant-in-aid audits and for 


operation of the surplus property utilization program which affects 
institutions. relative to Howard 
University, Gallaudet College, and the American Printing House for 
the Blind are assigned to the Assistant Secretary. However, these 
latter three educational enterprises are operated as semipublic institu- 
tions under the direct control of private corporations. 

The American Printing House for the Blind is a national, nonprofit 
institution located at Louisville, Ky.. Its primary purpose is to sup- 

ly educational books, materials, and tangible apparatus for the blind 

r schools and classes operating in all the States and territories. 

Gallaudet College’ was incorporated under an act of Congress dated 
February 16, 1857. In 1864, President Lincoln approved an act relat- 
ing to the institution which authorized it to grant de in the liberal 
arts and sciences. Approved June 18, 1954, Public Law 420, 83d 
Congress, clearly defines its status as a college; its relationship with 
the Federal Government; and its responsibility to provide education 
for deaf persons, and otherwise to further the education of the deaf. 
Congress has provided annual appropriations for current operating 
expenses and for the construction of essential buildings. The college 
is located in the District of Columbia. 

Howard University was established in 1867 in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is operated under a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
as a semipublic institution comprising an undergraduate college; eight 
professional schools including medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engi- 
neering and architecture, music, social work, law, and religion; and a 
graduate school offering the doctorate degree in chemisty and the 
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master’s degree in several fields. “The college of medicine is associated 
with Freedmen’s Hospital which adjoins the university campus. 

The Surplus Property Utilization Division in the Office of the Sec- 
retary makes surplus property available to educational and health in- 
‘stitutions. Several earlier laws were repealed by the enactment of 
Public Law 152 on June 30, 1949, 8ist Congress, which is known’ as 
the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949. To- 
day all Federal legislation pertaining to the disposal of domestic Fed- 
eral surplus property is found under title IT, section 203, entitled “Dis-' 

1 of Surplus Property” and three other later enactments identi-' 
fied as Public Laws 152 and 754 of 81st Congress enacted in 1949 and 
in 1950; and Public Laws 61 and 655 of the 84th Congress enacted in 
1955 and in 1956. 

Public Health Service-——Educational programs sponsored by the 
U.S. Public Health Service are planned to extend services to 
physicians, dentists, nurses, laboratory specialists, and public health 
personnel. These programs are devoted to the development of addi- 
tional areas of information, to the further preparation of health 
personnel, and to the dissemination of information about conditions 
that affect the public health. 

Programs in the field of health designed to meet the needs of in- 
dividuals or of groups include a variety of educational projects fur- 
thering the advancement of the science and profession of medicine 
and a still wider variety of projects in the field of public health. Ad- 
vances in the medical sciences have been contingent upon intensive re- 
search on the one hand and the better preparation of professional per- 
sonnel in wide areas of specialization on the other. e Public Health: 
Service has fostered increasing opportunities for physicians, scientists, 
and operating personnel to increase their knowledge and capabilities 
in the health field and for highly skilled persons to conduct research 
basic to the needs of the medical sciences. Under authority of the 
Public Health Service Act, activities are conducted which relate both 
to the programs of educational institutions and to other types of train- 

activity. 

he Public Health Service also helps to increase the number of 
medical and public health scientists through fellowships and trainee- 
ships for qualified students. Grants are made for the training of pro- 
fessional health personnel and to nonprofit research institutions for 
medical research and the training of scientists and public health 
workers. 

Other activities conducted by the Public Health Service have in- 
cluded consultation with training institutions and with professional 
groups, demonstration services in training situations, and visual-aid 
training. Educational materials have been developed by the Service 
for the improvement of teaching methods and teaching techniques 
‘in the mental-health disciplines. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation—The Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation participates in a State-Federal partnership to provide 
rehabilitation services to individuals who have physical or mental dis- 
abilities substantially handicapping employment. Services consist of 
vocational counseling and training, the provision of artificial ap- 
pliances, and placement aid. 
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Grants are made for research projects, demonstration, and special 
facilities and services, and for the establishment, expansion, or im- 
provement of training programs in the professional fields which con- 
tribute to the rehabilitation of disabled people. 

Training grants are made to schools, universities, and other agencies 
to pay part of the cost of professional education of personnel in all 
fields which contribute to vocational rehabilitation and for trainee- 
ships. Grants are also made for short-term intensive training and 
instruction in technical matters relating to vocational rehabilitation, 
and for research fellowshi 

Other educational activities —St. Elizabeths Hospital’s educational 
programs are conducted at all levels for persons engaged in the care 
and treatment of mental patients. Medical interns and resident 
physicians in psychiatry are trained in programs which provide a 
source of medical staff recruitment. In addition a student-nurse train- 
ing program is conducted to provide both basic psychiatric penta | 
and field experience in psychiatric nursing. Inexperienced personne 
are trained in the duties of auxiliary employees in treating and care 
of mental patients. Persons also are trained as medical technicians. 
Intern training is provided in clinical psychology ; and occupational, 
dance, and ssempieaanenes therapy training is given special attention 
in additional pro " 

Food and Drug Administration provides in-training programs for 
professional employees of the Food and Drug Administration in im- 
proved methods of administering the laws of that agency. 

Social Security Administration has a program of supervision of 
students from salpola of social work to supplement the professional 
education of qualified graduates in field practice in administrative 
and research aspects of the school curriculum. Postgraduate profes- 
sional education in order to assist States in training workers to provide 
health services to mothers and children and to crippled children is 
supported by the Children’s Bureau. 

ederal funds obligated for educational activities administered b 
the constituent units of the Department of Health, Education, an 
Welfare for the fiscal year 1959 were as follows: Operating, 
$700,121,846 ; administrative, $13,578,281 ; total, $713,700,127. The De- 
partment has reported that these figures should be considered as repre- 
senting identifiable amounts estimated or otherwise determined and 
do not include amounts not separately identifiable. A breakdown of 
the data reported for the constituent units of the Department follows. 
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Summary of amounts of Federal funds obligated for educational activities administered 
in the constituent units of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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Name of departmental unit 


Obligations for fiscal year 1959 


Total 


Operating 


Administration 


Office of 
Public Health 


Division of General 


Division of Hospitals - - - 
Division of Radiological 


American Printing House for 
the Blind 


Social Security Administration. 


Howard 
Surplus Property Utilization 


$388, 620, 469 
299, 680, 160 


$381, 324, 793 
294, 800, 428 


$7, 295, 676 


4, 879, 732 


4, 193, 690 4, 142, 300 51, 390 
276, 000 251, 000 25, 000 

293, 795, 228 | 289, 095, 228 4, 700, 000 
410, 000 410, 000 0 


454, 900 


434, 600 


1 14, 030, 000 | . 14, 030, 000 () 
1 2, 999, 834 2, 999, 834 (2) 
1, 334, 519 1, 250, 663 83, 856 
5, 253, 260 4, 648, 964 604, 296 
680, 679 0 680, 679 
236, 306 222, 564 13, 742 
713, 700, 127 | 700, 121, 846 13, 578, 28% 


activities. 
reported are omitted. 


national lev 


1 Does not include amount for administration. 
2 Amount cannot be estimated ' 
3 This total is derived from: the addition of amounts reported for the separate 
Figures included in regular operating funds which could not be 


B. Orrice or Epucation 


1. Administration of the Basic Statutory Function of the 
Office of Education 


_ Purpose—The basic purpose of the Office of Education is to serve 
as the principal agency of the Federal Government for execution of 
acts of the Congress involving the conduct of programs, the formula- 
tion of policy, and the coordination of educational activities at the 
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History and description.—The basic program of the Office of Edu- 
cation was established by act of Con in 1867. Additional re- 
sponsibilities have been added by legislation and executive orders. 

The Office devotes its resources to the following major concerns: 
Appraisal of conditions and practices in education in specific educa- 
tion fields; the identification of major problems of national signifi- 
cance ee emerging in education ; surveys and research dealing 
with school libraries, school organization and administration, and pro- 
grams of instruction; consultative services to schools, colleges, and 
universities; various services and assistance programs; and the ad- 
ministration of financial aid programs for such purposes as vocational 
education, construction and + ere of schools, the allocation of 
funds to land-grant ee extension of rural library services, 
research in education including educational media, loans to students 
in institutions of higher education, strengthening science, mathematics 
and foreign language instruction, fellowships, identification and en- 
couragement of able students, a development, improvement 
of statistical services, and expansion of teaching in the education of 
mentally retarded children. ese activities are carried out through 
the divisions of (1) State and Local School Systems, (2) International 
Education, (3) Higher Education, (4) Vocational Education, (5) 
School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas, and (6) Statistics and 
Research Services. 

Legal authorization.—Office of Education, act of 1867, act of May 
28, 1896; Public Law 584, 79th Cong. ; Second Morrill Act as amended ; 
act of December 13, 1928, as amended; act of February 27, 1929, as 
amended; Vocational Education Acts; Public Law 874, 81st Cong., as 
amended; Public Law 815, 81st: Cong., as amended; Public Law 531, 
83d Cong.; Public Law 597, 84th Cong.; Veterans Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952, as amended; Public Law. 647, 77th »; Public 
Law 414, 82d Con., Public Law 532, 83d Cong.; Federal Civil De- 
fense Delegation No.1 of 1954; National Defense Education Act of 
1958; Public Law 874, 85th Cong.; Public Law 875, 85th Cong. ; Pub- 
lic Law 905, 85th Cong., and Public Law 926, 85th Cong. ; 90 U.S.C. as 
20 U.S.C. 3; 50 U.S.C. App. 1641¢b) ; 7 U.S.0. 321-329 ; 20 U.S.C. 193: 
2 D.C. Code 101; 20 US.C. 11-28, 29-84; 20 U.S.C. 236; 20 U.S.C. 251; 
20 U.S.C. 881-882; 351-3583; 88 US.C. 901; 12 U.S:C. Chap- 
ter IX; 8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (15) (F) 520 U.S.C, 333-337; 20 U.S.C. 401; 
72 1700; 72 Stat. 1742-43; 72 Stat. 1777. 

gations, your 1959.—Operatirig, 0; administrative, 
$5,509,400; total $5,509;400. to: leq 


Colleges and Universities 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to provide endowment 
and support for land-grant colleges and universities. 

History and description—The Morrill Act of 1862 set aside grants 
of land for the use of the respective States in establishing and main- 
taining coll of agriculture and mechanic arts. Subsequent legis- 
lation provided further endowment of the colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts through annual cash grants. Land-grant college funds 
are now received by 68 institutions in all the States and Puerto Rico. 
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The Federal contribution to the éost of resident instruction in land- 
nt colleges now amounts to approximately 2 percent of such cost. 

e remainder is provided by direct appropriation in the States and 
Puerto Rico through income from endowments and student payments. 
Legal authorization—Morrill Act of 1862 and subsequent related 


acts. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959. rating $5,051,500; administrative 
included with administration of the basic statutory function of the 
Office of Education; total $5,051,500, exclusive of amount for ad- 
ministration. 


8. Federal-State Vocational Education Program 


Purpose-—The purpose of this program is “to fit for useful employ- 
ment,” that is, to impart knowledge and to develop skills, abilities, 
ieaguen and working habits needed by individuals engaged. in 

usiness, industry, labor, and commerce. 

History and description.—The —— of vocational education of 
less than colle de in the United States has been developed in 
conformity with the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, and 
the George-Barden Act of 1946. These laws were enacted for the pur- 
_ of stimulating vocational education as a Federal-State coopera- 
ive endeavor. Funds that are made available for allotment to the 
States, the District of Columbia, territories, and insular possessions, 
are for vocational education in agriculture, distributive occupations, 
home economics, and trades and industry. The programs are for 
high school youth preparing for employment and also for orf toh 
— and adults. Legislation supplementary to the basic acts has 

n passed since 1946 to extend the benefits of the George-Barden 
Act to the Virgin Islands; to provide for the extension and improve- 
ment of practical nurse training; to provide for the training of needed 
arg in the fishing industry ; to extend the benefits of the George- 

arden Act to Guam; and provide— 
for the training of individuals designed to fit them for useful employment as 
highly-skilled technicians in recognized occupations requiring scientific knowl- 
edge, as determined by the State board for such State, in fields necessary for 
the national defense. 

Legal authorization—Smith-Hughes Act, 20 U.S.C. 11-15, 16-28; 
George-Barden Act, 20 U.S.C. 2-m, 0-q; supplementary acts, 20 
U.S.C. 29 (Hawaii); 30 (Puerto Rico), 31483 (Virgin Islands). 
Amendments to the George-Barden Act: The Health Amendments 
Act of 1956, 20 U.S.C. ani) to promote the fishing industry, 20 
U.S.C. 1i(@) (5); to extend benefits to Guam, 20 U.S.C. 34; and the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 72 Stat. 1598. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating $42,187,730; administra- 
tive included with administration of the basic program of the Office 
of Education; total $42,137,730, exclusive of amount for administra- 


tion. 
4. School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide assistance to 
local educational agencies on which activities of the United States 
have placed serious financial burdens. Congress has declared that 
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in recognition of the responsibility of the United States for the impact 
which certain Federal activities ~ on the local educational agencies 
in the areas in which such activities are carried on, it is the policy of 
the United States to provide financial assistance for those local edu- 
cational agencies upOR which the United States has placed financial 
burdens by reason of the fact that-— 

(1) the revenues available to such agencies from local sources 
have been reduced as the result of the acquisition of real property 
by the United States; or 

(2) such agencies provide education for children residing on 
Federal property ; or 

(3) such agencies provide education for children whose parents 
are employed on Federal property ; or 

(4) there has been a sudden and substantial increase in school 
attendance as the result of Federal activities. 

History and description.—Public Law 849 (76th Congress), as 
amended, originally approved on October 14, 1940, and generally 
referred to as the Lanham Act, was designed to expedite housing 
together with construction and operation of necessary public works 
AX the construction, operation, and maintenance of schools for 
the children of those persons employed for the national defense. The 
Administrator of the Federal Works Agency was authorized to pro- 
vide Federal financial assistance for maintenance and operation of 
such schools, after consultation with the State department of educa- 
tion and the U.S Office of Education, by transferring funds to any 
local public school agency in reimbursement for carrying out the 
provisions of the act. 

All financial assistance for construction and maintenance and opera- 
tion of public works and facilities except assistance for maintenance 
and operation of schools authorized under the Lanham Act was dis- 
continued after the end of hostilities in August 1945. A demand 
for school assistance still persisted in the war-impacted areas; and 
Federal assistance for this purpose was continued for the 1945-46 
school year under this act. e school problem continued in a number 
of areas of heavy Federal impact after the end of 1946; and Congress 
extended this program 1 year at a time for 4 successive years. The 
last extension was made by Public Law 306 (81st Cong.), which was 
designed to assist local school agencies to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for children residing (a) on Federal reservations or other 
Federal property or (b) within local school districts overburdened 
by defense-incurred enrollments or by reduced revenues resulting from 
the acquisition of land within their boundaries by the United States. 
This act. authorized the Administrator to make Federal contributions 
to such local agencies as were eligible, not to exceed the actual main- 
tenance and operating deficit incurred during the 1949-50 school year. 
These functions were transferred to the Federal Security Administra- 
tor by Reorganization Plan No. 16, effective May 24, 1950. 

At the time Public Law 306 was passed, Congress also enthoriene 
the House Committee on Education and Labor to conduct a study o 
the school problems remaining in federally impacted areas and to 
determine what legislation, if any, was necessary to alleviate those 

roblems. This study was made by Subcommittee of the House 
ittee on Education and Labor in the summer and fall of 1949, 
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-and legislative proposals resulting from it were developed and enacted 
in 1950. These enactments were Public Laws 815 and 874, signed by 
the President September 23, 1950, and September 30, 1950, respectively. 
‘These two acts concentrated in one Federal agency, the U.S. Office of 
Education, responsibility of providing financial assistance to local 
public educational agencies in federally affected areas and prohibited 
any other Federal agency except the Atomic Energy Commisison from 
using funds for the same purpose. Prior to the enactment of these two 
laws, Federal financial assistance to school districts affected by Fed- 
eral activities had been dispersed among as many as 12 different 
Federal agencies. 

Public Laws 815 and 874 were originally enacted for temporary 

riods to allow time for further study of a continuing need for them. 

oth laws have. been amended. frequently and extended to adapt 
their provisions more closely to apparent needs. The 85th Congress, 
2d session, made both laws permanent with respect to the assistance 
‘authorized for the education of children residing on Federal property 
‘and extended them until June 30, 1961, for other children. 

As currently in effect Public Laws 815 and 874 provide Federal 
funds to alleviate the financial burdens imposed by the United States 
on local educational agencies by reason of the fact that they provide 
school facilities and operating programs for elementary and second- 
‘ary school children who reside on Federal property or reside with 
‘a parent employed on Federal property, or both, or whose presence 
in school results directly from Federal activities carried on either 
‘directly or through a contractor. 

Formulae for determining eligibility for Federal assistance and the 
amount of the Federal payment are contained in each law. The 
formulae differ in the two laws and also differ for various categories 
of federally connected children. In general, Public Law 815 au- 
thorizes assistance for construction of school facilities if a school dis- 
trict will have, in any 2-year increase period, a specified increase in 
the membership of federally connected children. addition, a school 
district, in order to be eligible, must show an increase in non-Federal 
children during the 2-year increase period equal to the normal in- 
crease expected in school districts throughout the Nation. No pay- 
ment is authorized to any school district unless it does not have suf- 
ficient school facilities for the increase in federally connected children. 

A district is eligible for maintenance and operation assistance under 
Public Law 874 if it has in its school during any school year a speci- 
fied ntage of its total attendance made up of federally connected 
chibires. Payments also are authorized in those instances where the 


Federal Government has acquired, since 1938, property equal in as- 
sessed valuation to 10 percent of the assessed value of all real prop- 
erty in the district. Both acts contain provisions for the Commissioner 
of Education either to construct school facilities or arrange for the 
> same of school programs for children living on Federal property 


when no local educational agency is able, under State law, to expend 
State or local funds for the free public education of such children or 
is otherwise unable to provide them suitable free public education. 
Legal authorization—Public Laws 815 and 874, 82d Congress as 
amended by Public Law 85-620. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating $234,828,969 ; administra- 
tive $1,210,130, total $236,039,099. 
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5. Extension and Improvement of Public Library Services to 
Rural Areas 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to promote the further 
development of public library services in rural areas without such 
services or with inadequate services. 

_ History and description —The Library Services Act, authorizing an 
appropriation of $7.5 million annually for 5 successive years, begin- 
ning July 1, 1956, for grants to the States for the extension and im- 
provement of rural public library services, has had the following ap- 
ropriations for the first 3 years of the act : $2.05 million (fiscal 1957), 
5 million (fiscal 1958), and $6 million (fiscal 1959). ese funds 
are allotted to the participating States and territories on the basis 
of their rural poiaibtion and are matched on the basis of their per 
capita income. 
the fiscal year 1959, 46 States and Hawaii, Guam, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands—all of which participated in the previous 
and expanded their activities in bringing library serv- 
ces to unserved and poorly served areas. _ 

Legal authorization—The Library Services Act (Public Law 597, 

84th Cong.) as amended by Public Law 896, 84th .» to include 


am. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $5,327,803; administra- 
tive included with inistration of the basic statu function of 
the Office of Education; total $5,327,803, exclusive of amount for 


administration. 
6. Cooperative Research 


Purpose —The of this program is to develop new knowledge 
about major problems in aienalinn or to devise new applications of 
existing knowledge in solving such problems. 

_ History and description.—In 1954 Congress authorized the Com- 
missioner of Education— 

to enter into contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with uni- 
versities, colleges, and State educational agencies for the conduct of research, 
surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education. 

Funds became available July 1, 1956, by authorization of the 85th 
Congress. Since that time, 212 research projects have been initiated at 
87 different colleges, universities, and State educational agencies lo- 
cated in 40 States, the District of Columbia, Guam, and Puerto Rico. 

Legal authorization—Public Law 531, 83d Congress, and appropri- 
ations by the 85th Congress. 

Obligations, fiseal year 1959.—Operating, $2,700,000; administra- 
tive included with administration of the basic statutory function of 
the Office of Education, total $2,700,000, exclusive of amount for ad- 
ministration. 

7. Administration of National Defense Student Loan Funds 

Purpose.—The purpose of this rege is to provide loan funds to 

gr 


needy and qualified undergraduate an aduate students for the 
purpose of assisting them in completing their higher education. 
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History and description.—Title II of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act provides for the student loan program, It authorizes the 
establishment of funds at institutions of higher education for the 
making of low-interest, long-term loans to needy students to pursue 
their college courses. Authorization for the program extends from 
fiscal year 1959 to 1963, although funds may be appropriated for the 
next succeeding 3 years to enable students who received loans prior 
to July 1, 1962, to continue or complete their education. The law 

uires that institutions of higher education contribute $1 to the 
fund for every $9 of Federal contributions. Institutions unable to 
contribute their share may arrange to borrow the funds from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

A student may borrow up to $1,000 a year, but no more than $5,000 
during his college career. Repayment period of the loan begins 1 
year after the student ceases to be a full-time student. Interest of 3 
percent per year begins with the repayment period. The loan is 
canceled in the event of death or a permanent disability. 

Legal authorization.—Title II, National Defense Education Act of 
1958 Law 85-864). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $31,000,000; administra- 
tive included with administration of the basic statutory function of 
the Office of Education; total $31 million exclusive of amount for 
administration. 
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8. Strengthening Instruction in Science, Mathematics, and Foreign 
Languages 


Purposes.—The purposes of this program are: (a) to provide pay- 
ments to State educational agencies for the acquisition of laboratory 
or other special equipment to strengthen instruction in science, mathe- 
matics, or modern foreign languages in the public elementary or 
secondary schools or junior colleges (under certain circumstances) 
and for minor remodeling of laboratory or other space for the use 
of such equipment; (d) to make loans to private nonprofit elementary 
and secondary schools for the same type of projects; (¢) to provide 
payments to State educational agencies for supervisory or related 
services in the public elementary or secondary schools in the fields of 
science, mathematics and modern foreign languages, and for the ad- 
ministration of State plans for these fields. 

History and description—tIn 1958 the Congress determined that 
additional and more adequate educational opportunities in the areas 
of mathematics, science and modern foreign langua should be 
made available. It authorized a 4-year program of payments to 
State educational agencies and loans to private nonprofit schools to 
strengthen instruction in these fields in the elementary or secondary 
schools or both. The allotments to the State educationa] agencies 
are made each year in amounts equal to 50 percent of expenditures 
for projects for the acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, payments were made for 
supervision and administration in amounts equal to 100 percent of 
the funds expended under title III of Public Law 85-864. For suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, however, the payments will equal only 50 per- 
cent of the amounts so expended. 
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_ Legal authorization—National Defense Education Act of 1958: 
ore ay 85-864, approved September 2, 1958), sections 301-305 
of title ITI. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $34,853,017; administra- 
tive included with administration of the basic statutory function 
of the Office of Education; total $34,853,017, exclusive of amount 
for administration. 


9. Administration of National Defense Graduate Fellowships 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide for the ex- 
— and to promote distribution of facilities 
or graduate students by awarding graduate fellowships to students 
preparing for college 
istory and description.—The graduate fellowship program is pro- 
vided for in title IV of the National Defense Education Act. This 
portion of the act authorizes funds for the granting of fellowships: 
at graduate schools whose proposals for new or expanded graduate 
programs have been approved. One-thousand fellowships were 
authorized for the fiscal year 1959 and 1,500 fellowships for each of 
three succeeding fiscal years. Each fellowship carries a stipend of 
$2,000 for the first year of study, $2,200 for the second year, and 
$2,400 for the third year, plus an additional $400 for each dependent. 
Institutions enrolling fellows receive not more than $2,500 for each 
fellow each academic year to cover the cost of the graduate program: 
which may be attributable to the student. 

The Commissioner of Education must approve the graduate pro- 

am. of the institution before fellowships are awarded. Approval is 
eed on application of the institution showing (@) that the program 
is a new or an existing program that has been expanded; (b) that 
the program or the expansion will increase the facilities available for 
quiidande training of college or university teachers and will promote 
a wider geographical distribution of such facilities; (c) that the 
student applying for a fellowship is preparing to teach in an institu- 
tion of higher education. 

Legal authorization.—Title IV, National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 (Public Law 85-864). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $5,294,000; administra- 
tive included with pdenimiatinhdhon of the basic statutory function of 
the Office of Education ; total $5,294,000, exclusive of amount for ad- 
ministration. 
10. Guidance, Counseling, and Testing 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to provide grants to State. 
agencies for the purposes of (a) testing students in the public sec- 
ondary schools and, if authorized by law, in other secondary schools, 
to identify students with outstanding aptitudes and ability; and (0d) 
providing guidance and counseling to advise students of courses of 
study best suited to their ability, aptitudes, and skills, to encoura 
students with outstanding aptitudes and ability to complete their 
secondary school education, to take the necessary courses for ad- 
mission to institutions of higher education, and to enter such: 
institutions, 
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History and description —In 1958, as a part of Public Law 85-864 
the Congress authorized a 4-year program of grants to State educa- 
tional agencies for the purposes stated above. The grants were made 
out of the States’ allotments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
in an amount equal to 100 percent of the funds expended but, for the 
succeeding years, the act requires that grants equal only one-half of 
the amounts so expended. 

Legal authorization—National Defense Education Act of 1958 
(Public Law 85-864, approved September 2, 1958), sections 501-504 of 
title V, part A. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $6,289,290; administra- 
tive included with siulgdiiretien of the basic statutory function of 
the Office of Education ; total $6,289,290. 


11. Administration of Counseling and Guidance Training 
Institute Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to increase the supply of 
qualified guidance and counseling personnel and to improve the 
competence of personnel now working in the counseling field. 

History and description—The counseling and guidance training 
institute program is authorized under title V-B of the National De- 
fense Education Act. The act authorized funds for establishing short- 
term and regular session counseling and guidance training institutes. 
At the time of this writing 50 short-term institutes for the summer 
and 7 regular session institutes have been established. The costs of 
the institutes are borne by the Federal Government. Enrollees from 

ublic secondary schools receive stipends of $75 a week and $15 a week 
or each dependent. Private secondary school enrollees receive no 
stipends. No travel allowance is provided. 
egal authorization.—Title V-B, National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 (Public Law 85-864). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $3,387,989; administra- 
tive included with ptehiniatektioe of the Basic Statutory Function 
of the Office of Education; total $3,387,989 exclusive of amount for 
administration. 


12. Language Development Program 


Purpose-——The purpose of this program is to strengthen modern 
foreign language instruction by improving the language competence 
of teachers now in service; by expanding and improving resources 
for training in languages not commonly taught in the United States; 
by providing fellowships to students preparing to teach these lan- 
guages; by subsidizing surveys of specific needs for the extension 
of language instruction, conducting research on more effective teach- 
ing methods, and developing specialized materials in modern foreign 
anguages. 

iatory and description—The language development program is 
provided for in title VI of the National Defense Education Act which 
was signed into law by President Eisenhower on September 2, 1958. 
It is 1 of 10 titles of the act. 
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Part A of title VI proridies funds for the establishment of langu 
and areas centers and modern language fellowships and for resear 
studies, and surveys of methods and status of language instruction, 
Part B authorizes establishment of short-term and regular session 
institutes, Contracts for programs under both parts A and B must 
be arranged between June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1962. Nineteen lan- 

age and area centers were established for operation during the 
1959-60 academic year; 171 graduate language fellowships were 
awarded for the 1959 summer session and the 1959-60 academic year; 
20 research projects were organized; 12 short-term institutes were 
established for the summer of 1959; and 4 regular session institutes 
for the 1959-60 academic year. 

Legal authorization.—Title VI, National Defense Education Act 

igations, fiscal year 1959. rating, $5,010,463; administra- 

tive included with aaelaian istration of the teas statutory function of 
the Office of Education; total, $5,010,463, exclusive of amount for 
administration. 


13. Research in Utilization of New Educational Media 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to conduct, assist, and 
foster research in the uses of new educational media (television, radio, 
motion pictures, etc.) and to disseminate information concerning 
such ia, including the results of the research studies. 

History and description.—The activity came into being September 
2, 1958, with the enactment of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. It consists of two parts, identified in title VII of the act; 
namely, (a) to assist and foster, through grants or contracts, research 
and experimentation by agencies, institutions, and organizations in 
the educational uses of new media of communication; and (6) to dis- 
seminate information, directly or through contracts, concerning new 
educational media, fpetnsiing the conduct of studies and surveys, the 
preparation of catalogs and bibliographies, and the provision of con- 
sultative services to me institutions. The act establishes an 
advisory committee of 12 individuals to advise the Commissioner of 
Education on matters of policy and to review and approve applica- 
tions for grants-in-aid and proposals for contracts. 

Legal authorization.—Title VII, National Defense Education Act, 

agations, fisc ar 1959.—Operating, $1,599,935; administra- 
tive included with ‘lenimiatuiidien of the ‘beni statutory function of 
the Office of Education; total, $1,599,935, exclusive of amount for 
administration. | 


14. Improvement of Statistical Services of State Educational Agencies 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide grants to 
State educational agencies for the pampon of assisting States to im- 


prove (a) the adequacy and reliability of educational statistics pro- 
vided 7 State and local reports and records, and (4) the methods 
and techniques for collecting and processing educational data and 
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disseminating information about the condition and progress of edu- 
cation in the States. ‘ 
History and description—As American education has grown: in 
scope and complexity, the tasks of collecting, analyzing, and report- 
ing basic information about education have also expanded, in most 
cases more rapidly than has the ability of the State educational agen- 
cies to cope with them. 
Title X of Public Law 85-864 recognizes the unique position of 
the State educational agencies as the principal source of information 
about education in the States. Section 1009 authorizes grants to 
State educational agencies for one-half the cost of programs for im- 
roving statistical services up to a maximum grant of $50,000 for any 
fiscal year to each State. Payments are made only to the extent that 
such programs are new or are expansions of or additions to existing 
statistical services. 
Legal authorization.—Section 1009 of title X, National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864). 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $365,927 ; administrative 
included with administration of the basic statutory function of the 


Office of Education; total $365,927 exclusive of amount for admin- 
istration. 


15. Services Related to Teaching Materials 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is (1) to provide U.S. ed- 
ucators and educators from abroad with current information about 
teaching materials in use in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the United States and about professional books on education; and (2) 
to display and make available for examination and demonstration 
classroom materials of various sorts. 

History and descripiton—The Educational Materials Laboratory 
in the Office of Education was established in 1953 as a cooperative 
activity between the Office of Education and the American ‘Textbook 
Publishers Institute. The staff provides information to United States 
and foreign teachers and education leaders and to Government agen- 
cies concerned with informational and educational programs overseas. 
The Laboratory ‘contains a représentative collection of over 6,000 
textbooks, approximately 3,000 trade books, a variety of other ma- 
terials currently in usé in United States eleméntary and secondary 
schools, and about 600 professional books on education. 

re authorization.—Act of 1867 ; Mutual Security, Fulbright,.and 

igations, fiscal year 1959: rating, none; administrative in- 
cluded with of the function of, the 
— of Education; total, none, exclusive of amount for administra- 
ion. 


16. International Teacher Development 


Purpose. —The pu of this activity is to provide opportunities 
for teachers and siete administrators from abroad to visit the United 
States for study and observation. 

History description —In 1944, the Office of Education, in co- 
operation with the Department of State, initiated the international 
56912—60—pt. 2—13 
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teacher development program. This originally was authorized by 
Public Law 355, 76th Congress (implementation of the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations), which 
applied only to the Latin-American area. Public Law 584, 79th 

ngress (the Fulbright Act) and Public Law 402, 80th Congress 
Mery Smith-Mundt Act) extended the program on a worldwide basis. 

ublic Law 265, 81st Congress, added additional opportunities for 
exchange with Finland. By 1959, the program had grown to include 
419 teachers from 59 countries. Participants in the program usually 
spend part of their time at colleges and universities, where special 
programs are arranged for them, and part of their time in school and 
community visitations. 

Legal authorization.—Transfer of funds from the Department of 
State to the Office of Education (Smith-Mundt Act, Fulbright Act, 
Finnish War Debt Act). 

_ Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $1,084,624; administra- 
tive obligations for programs 16 through 21 totaled $576,146. 


17. International Teacher Exchange 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide opportunities 
for the exchange of teachers with other countries and to provide 
seminars abroad for American teachers and administrators. 

History and description.—Teacher exchange as a Government-spon- 
sored program began with Great Britain in 1946 before there was a 
program under Public Law 584, 79th Congress (the Fulbright Act). 


n the intervening years, four types of activities have developed: 
(1) direct interchange of teachers Sebepen countries, (2) placement 
of an American teacher abroad without a foreign teacher replacing 
him in the United States; (3) placement of a foreign teacher in the 
United States without an American teacher going abroad; and (4) 
seminars abroad, usually 2 months in length, for teachers of foreign 
languages and history and for school administrators. 
egal authorization.—Transfer of funds from the Department of 

State (Smith-Mundt Act, Fulbright Act). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $14,954; administrative 
obligations for programs 16 through 21 totaled $676,146. 


18. International Technical Assistance 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to provide opportunities 
for training and observation in the United States for citizens of coun- 
ie participating in the technical assistance program of the United 

tates. 

History and description—Under the Economic Assistance Act of 
1950 (Public Law 535, 81st Congress) and subsequent acts, provision 
has been made for training foreign nationals from less-developed 
countries in the United States in many different fields, including 
education. Since 1951, the Office of Education has served the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration as well as its predecessors (TCA, 
MSA, FOA) as a training agency in the field of education. 

Legal authorization.—Transfer of funds from the International 
Cooperation Administration. 
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Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $2,378,592; administra- 
tive obligations for programs 16 through 21 totaled $576,146. 


19. Technical Cooperation Professional and Technical Backstopping 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to provide professional 
and technical backstop ing for educational technicians and other func- 
tional divisions of U.S. oversea missions where requested by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 

History and description.—This activity has been a parallel respon- 
sibility to recruiting of educational technicians since the inception of 
the technical assistance programs. In addition to individual and 
country requests which are serviced, periodic packets of professional 
materials are sent out to all missions about once a month. 

Legal authorization This professional backstopping activity is au- 
thorized under a working agreement with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration providing for a transfer of the necessary funds. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, none; administrative ob- 
ligations for programs 16 through 21 totaled $576,146, 


20. Technical Cooperation Program Recruiting 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to recruit educational 
specialists for overseas service in the technical assistance programs 
sponsored by the International Cooperation Administration. 

History and description—This activity has been the responsibility 
of the Education Missions Branch of the Office of Education since 
1951-52 when the Government’s technical assistance programs were 
operated under three agencies (ITAA, MSA, and ICA), and has been 
continued under successor agencies, FOA and ICA. The Education 
Missions Branch recommends to the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration the best professionally qualified educators available for 
existing vacancies and suggests outstanding candidates for future 
vacancies as they occur. 

Legal authorization —A working agreement with the International 
Cooperation Administration providing for a transfer of the neces- 
sary funds. 

bligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, none; administrative ob- 
ligations for programs 16 through 21 totaled $576,146. 


21. Technical Cooperation—UNESCO Recruiting 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to assist the State Depart- 
ment in its program and policy of Rlsctn American professionals in 
strategic positions in the UNESCO technical assistance programs 
throughout the world, and to increase the number of Americans serv- 
ing in the international programs in proportion to our total budgetary 
support. 

istory and description.—During the current fiscal year the State 
Department formally requested the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to assume responsibility for UNESCO recruitment. 
The Office of Education expressed a willingness to assist in this mat- 
ter within the limits of staff and time available. 
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Legal authorization.—V ested in the State Department. 
Obligations, fiscal year none; administrative 
obligations for programs 16 through 21 total 


$576,146. 
22. Services to International Organizations 


Purpose.—The purposes of these services are: ) to provide infor- 
mation and documentation on United States education to interna- 
tional organizations; (2) to furnish to U.S. educators information 
on educational programs and projects in the international field. 

History and description.—Increasingly since World War II, the 
‘Office of Education has supplied information on U.S. education in 
response to inquiries from international bodies such as the United 
Nations, UNESCO, the International Bureau of Education, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, etc. The Office has also assisted in the 
formulation, review, and evaluation of educational programs and 
pesients undertaken by such organizations and has suggested and 

riefed delegates for attendance at international expert meetings and 
conferences. 

Legal authorization—Act of 1867 establishing the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, none; administrative in- 
cluded with administration of the basic statutory function of the 
Office of Education; total none, exclusive of amount for adminis- 


tration. 
23. Studies of Education in Other Countries 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to provide American edu- 
cators and the American public in general with current information 
on education in other countries. 

History and description—Since the establishment of the Office of 
Education in 1867, the preparation of reports on education abroad has 
been a regular function. me of these reports describe the organiza- 
tion of foreign education systems; others treat individual aspects of 
the curriculum or particular education problems. 

Legal authorization.—Act of 1867 and act of 1896 establishing the 
Office of Education and its basic functions. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, none; administrative in- 
cluded with administration of the basic statutory function of the 
Office of Education; total none, exclusive of amount for adminis- 
tration. 


24, Advisory Services Regarding Schooling Outside the United States 


_ Purpose.—The pu of this activity is to provide to schools and 
colleges in the United States information on foreign education systems 
and academic institutions, and advisory interpretations of schooling 

History and description.—The evaluation of foreign academic cre- 
dentials became a regular service of the Office of Education following 
World War I. The volume of cases handled greatly increased after 
the close of World War II with larger numbers of persons seeking 
admission to U.S. colleges and universities and many U.S. citizens 
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Request for foreign academic credential evaluations are handled by 
research staff responsible for information on education in the count 
or countries concerned in any given case. Interpretations of individ- 
ual credentials are made indicating the general level attained in terms 
of U.S. education. 

Legal authorization—Act of 1867 and act of 1896 establishing the 
Office of Education and its basie functions. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, none; administrative in- 
cluded with administration of the basic statutory function of the 
Office of Education; total none, exclusive of amount for adminis- 
tration. 
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25. Services to Nonprogram Visitors 


Purpose.—The purpose of these services is to provide assistance to 
visiting educators from abroad who are not on U.S. Government spon- 
sored programs. 

History and description—For many years, visitors from abroad 
who have desired to study or observe American education have come 
to the Office of Education for advice and assistance in planning their 
programs and making appointments. Many have been referred to 
the Office by their own governments or educational institutions, or 
by American nongovernmental agencies, 

Legal authorization—Basic statutes establishing the Office of Edu- 
eee expanding its functions, 14 Stat. 434; 15 Stat. 106; 29 Stat. 
140, 171. 

Obligations, fiseal year 1959.—Operating, none; administrative in- 
cluded with administration of the basic statutory function of the 
Office of Education; total none, exclusive of amount for adminis- 


tration. 
C. Pustic Service 


1. Training for State and Local Public Health Personnel 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to assist the States in 
the extension and improvement of their public health services. 

History and description.—Title VI of the Social Security Act of 
1935 and section 314 of the Public Health Service Act of 1944 author- 
ized expenditure of Federal funds for training personnel in State 
and local health work. Beginning in 1940, Public Health Service 
regulations no longer stipulated the amounts allotted execlusively for 
training purposes, and States were free to decide, subject to Federal 
approval, the sum to be expended from general health and categorical 
health program grants. Allocation of these funds are made to States 
on the eple of population, financial need, and extent of special prob- 
lems. States in turn make payment to trainees for stipends and Bevel 
and to schools and other institutions for tuition, etc. These Fede 
grants are matched by State and local funds, 

In 1956, a 3-year Public Health Service-sponsored traineeship pro- 
gram was established to increase the number of trained public health 
personnel. It was subsequently extended through 1966. The latter 
traineeships are for graduate or specialized public health training of 
professional health personnel whose skills are required in public health 
activities and are awarded either (1) directly to individuals whose 
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applications have been accepted by approved training institutions, or 
( By sepana grants to such institutions. Due to the increased attend- 
ance at public and nonprofit schools of public health resulting from 
the augmented program, training grants were authorized in 1958 to 
such schools for participation in their costs for the period beginning 
January 1, 1959, through June 30, 1960. 

Legal authorization Sections 314 and 306 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 246 and 246c), Public Law 85-544 (42 U.S.C. 
246d), title I, Health Amendments Act of 1956; Public Law 86-105. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $4,142,300; administra- 
tive, $51,390; total, $4,193,690. 


2. Training in Public Health Work of the Communicable 
i Center 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to offer up-to-date train- 
ing in all phases of communicable disease control to all levels of Fed- 
eral, State, and local health groups, and the development of improved 
training practices. 

History and description—This program was begun in 1945 with 
the establishment of a training center in environmental sanitation at 
Atlanta, Ga., and two satellite field training stations in smaller Geor- 
gia communities. It was expanded rapidly to include field training in 
a number of public health fields such as sanitary engineering, epi- 
demiology, public health education, laboratory methods, diagnostic 
techniques, and public health administration in nine training centers. 

The Communicable Disease Center, established in 1946, eta 
conducted specialized programs for training its own personnel. The 
types of training peoviied in these programs required the production 
of such training aids as filmstrips, pamphlets, motion pictures, ex- 
hibits, slides, and other audiovisual media, and the development of 
improved training techniques. These tools and techniques later were 
adapted for use in the training of personnel from State and local 
health departments, Federal agencies, the Armed Forces, academic 
institutions, schools of nursing, industry, and individuals from foreign 
countries. 

During 1958, the nine field training stations were converted to State 
operations, and PHS-CDC training consultants were assigned to 
seven PHS regions to provide consultation service and assistance to 
the States and territorial health departments in the development of 
their own public health training programs in the control of com- 
municable diseases, and also provide specific training courses and 
services which are not available to them from their own resources. 

Legal authorization—Public Health Service Act, as amended (42 
U.S.C., ch. 6A), annual appropriation, control of communicable dis- 
eases, and assistance to States, general. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $710,148; administrative, 
$78,052 ; total, $788,200. 


3. Basic Psychiatric Nurse Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to supplement the edu- 
cation of students enrolled in basic programs for nurses. 
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History and description.—The U.S. Public Health Service Hospital 
in Fort Worth, Tex., set up a 12-week program of teaching and i 
vised experience in psychiatric nursing in 1944. This program, which 
constitutes a unit within the basic program for preparation of pro- 
fessional nurses, includes formal class instruction in psychiatry and 
psychiatric nursing, demonstration of nursing procedure, case study 
and conferences, supervised care of different types of patients, and 
observation of and assistance with physical recreation and occupa- 
tional therapy. Upon completion, a transcript of the trainees’ ex- 
perience and an evaluation of their development is returned to the 
school of nursing in which they are enrolled as students. An average 
of 15 students quarterly receive this training. 

Legal authorization.—5 U.S.C. 1051-1058; chapter ZI, part 27, sec- 
tion 27.2, Civil Service Regulations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $13,000; administrative, 
none ; total, $13,000. 


4. Medical Record Library Science School 


Purpose.—The purpose of this school is to train medical record 
librarians. 

History and description.—In 1950 the Public Health Service estab- 
lished a training course for medical record librarians designed to 
provide persons skilled in reviewing the entire record of hospital 
patients, and developing indexes, statistics, and other permanent refer- 
ence material on the hospital’s performance. The medical record 
library science training program at the U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospital in Baltimore is a 50-week course including classroom in- 
struction and practical experiences in all phases of medical record 
library work. The student gains firsthand knowledge of the profes- 
sional and management activities of the various hospital services and 
their relationship with the medical record functions. Additional out- 
patient experience is gathered at the U.S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pital, Staten Island, N.Y. Ten student medical record librarians 
received training in 1959. 

Legal authorization—5 U.S.C, 1051-1058 ; chapter ZI, part 27, sec- 
tion 27.2, Civil Service Regulations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $4,500; administrative, 
none ; total, $4,500. 

5. Dietetic Internships 


Purpose.—The pu of these internships is to train dietitians. 
History and description—The dietetic internship training pro- 
am was started in 1945 at the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, 
taten Island, and was approved by the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion in October 1946. Twelve interns are accepted for 12 months’ 
training each year, including 2 months affiliation at Grace-New Haven 
Community Hospital, New Haven, Conn. The program includes 
formal class instruction, seminars on dietetic subjects, medical lec- 
tures, and conducted tours of other hospitals and food production units 
in the New York area. The hospital program includes experience in 
the main kitchen, special diet kitchen, cafeterias, and dining rooms, 
on the wards and in the outpatient clinic. 
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authorization—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., ch. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, “Cannot be separately identified.” 


6. Dental Internships 


_. Purpose—The purpose of these internships is to provide dental 
training. 

History and description.—Since 1929 a program of dental intern- 
ships, complying with the standards of the Council on Dental Educa- 
tion of the American Dental Association; has been developed. Thirty- 
one such internships are now offered in nine U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals. 

duthorization—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., ch. 


: Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, “Cannot be separately identified.” 


7. Education of Patients at the National Leprosarium 


Purpose.—The, purpose of this activity is to provide normal pri- 
mary and secondary education with special adult classes for long- 
term patients at the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital at Carville, 
La, (National Leprosarium). 

History and description.—-Elementary and secondary education for 
patients at the Carville Hospital has been provided for a number of 
years as one phase of a total patient-care program. In 1959 there 
were 8 teachers giving instructions to 84 patients. 
geeeet authorization.—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., ch. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, “Cannot be separately identified.” 


8. Pharmacy Internships 


Purpose—The purpose of these internships is to provide hospital 
pharmacy training to graduate pharmacists. 

History and description—A program of pharmacy internships, 
complying with the standards of the Division of Hospital Pharmacy 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association and the American So- 
as of pir ca Pharmacists, has been in operation since 1952. 
oz egal authorization.—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., ch. 


bligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, “Cannot be separately identified.” 


9, Freedmen’s Hospital Nurse Training, Internship and Residency 


_Purpose,—The purpose of this program is to provide professional 
training in the fields of nursing, hospital administration, dietetics, 
pharmacy, medical social work, and medicine. 

History and description——¥or several years Freedmen’s Hospital 
School of Nursing has provided a 3-year course in nursing and allied 
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arts to high school graduates and students with college credits. Stu- 
dent nurses. affiliate at. Howard, University. for instruction in: bio- 
logical, nutritional, and physical] sciences. Experience in psychiatric 
nursing is given at St. Elizabeths Hospital and in public health nurs- 
ing. wit the Instructive Visiting Nurse'Society. 
he hospital maintains a medical graduate-training program for 

intern and ‘resident staffs and various appointees of the School of 
Medicine, Howard University, in the following approved: services: 
internal medicine, pulmonary diseases, cardiovascular dis- 
eases, radiology, general surgery, orthopedic surgery, urology, oph- 
thalmology, pe oa and gynecology, psychiatry, and pediatrics. 
It also offers two 12-month hospital residencies providing on-the-job 
training to students who have satisfactorily completed their academic 
training for masters’ degrees in hospital administration, ‘The School 
of Dietetics offers a 12-month internship to applicants holding a bac- 
calaureate degree in home economics from an approved college, and 
the hospital joins with the Howard University College of Pharmacy 
in offering two 1-year internships in pharmacy, which include a period 
of organized training certified by the Division of Hospital Pharmacy 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association and the American So- 
ciety of Pharmacists. 

Legal authorization.—5 U.S.C. 1051-1058; chapter ZI, part 2, sec- 
tion 27.2, Civil Service Regulations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $584,252 ; administrative, 
$25,290; total, $609,542. 


10. Medical Internships 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide medical train- 
ing in U.S. Public Health Service hospitals. 
istory and description—The program of medical internships be- 
gan in the early 1920’s with 15 to 20 interns, increased to 62 in 1929, 
in the early 1930’s and to over 100 in 1946. In 1959, there were 
88 medical internships in 7 of the U.S. Public Health Service hospi- 
tals. These are 1-year internshi rotating (4 months of meds 
cine and of surgery and 2 months of pediatrics and of obstetrics), 
2 mixed (6 nionthe each of medicine and surgery). 
Legal authorization.—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., ch. 


6A). 
Obligations fiscal year 1959—Reported by the Public Health 
Service, “Cannot be separately identified.” 


11. Teaching of Nursing Assistants 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to train nursing assistants 
in the care of psychiatric patients. | 

History description.—In 1948 the U.S. Public Health Service 
hospitals in Fort, Worth, Tex., and Lexington, Ky., developed 11- 
month inservice training programs for psychiatric aids, designed to 
improve patient care by providing es and supervised on-the- 
job training to selected trainees. Currently, this program is an 
18-month course, including nursing classes and demonstrations co- 
ordinated with supervised experience, elementary principles of super- 
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vision and the care and protection of the withdrawn, overemotional, 
and anxious patients, as well as those with organic diseases. Upon 
satisfactory completion of the training period, a certificate is awarded. 
The number of persons completing training in 1958 was 47. 

Legal authorization —b5 U.S.C. 1051-1058, chapter ZI, part 27, sec- 
tion 27.2, Civil Service Regulations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, “Cannot be separately identified.” 


12. Training in Anesthesia 


Purpose—The purpose of this training is to prepare nurses for 
assignment as anesthetists in U.S. Public Health ska hospitals. 
istory and description.—In June 1940 inservice training of se- 

lected nurses as anesthetists was organized as a course of study stand- 
ardized to meet requirements for membership in the American 
Association of Nurse Anesthetists. The first courses were of 6 months’ 
duration, and have been revised upward as the standards of the asso- 
ciation were revised. The present program is an 18-month course 
in the principles and practices of anesthesia. Nurses who successfully 
complete the course are prepared to serve as anesthetists in Public 
Health Service hospitals; and are eligible to take the examination 
required for membership in the American Association of Nurse 
Anesthetists. Three nurses completed training in 1958. 

Legal authorization.—5 Use. 1051-1058, chapter ZI, part 27, sec- 
tion 27.2, Civil Service Regulations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.— ° a by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, “Cannot be separately identified.” 


13. Residency Training in Public Health Service Hospitals 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide medical and 
dental training. 

History ond description.—From the very beginning of the Public 
Health Service as the Marine Hospital Service, its hospitals have been 
conducting specialty training one FORT In 1959, 10 of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service hospitals offered accredited residency training pro- 
grams in 1 or more of the following specialties: medical—anesthesi- 
ology, dermatology and syphiology, general practice, general surgery, 
internal medicine, obstetrics and gynecology, ophthalmology, ortho- 
pedic surgery, pathology, psychiatry, radiology and urology ; dental— 
oral surgery, prosthodontics, and the major dental specialties. 

authorization—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., 
ch. 6A). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, “Cannot be separately identified.” 


14, X-Ray Technology Instruction 


Purpose-—The purpose of this program is to train X-ray tech- 
nologists, 

History and description—In the late 1940's, a training course for 
X-ray technologists was established at the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice Hospital, New Orleans. The present 1-year program includes 
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lectures and demonstrations in technique, anatomy, physiology, 
physics, dark-room chemistry and procedures, etc., as well as practical 
experiences in the various phases of X-ray technology. The course is 
approved by the American Medical Association Council on Educa- 
tion and Hospitals, the American College of Radiology, and the 
American Society of X-Ray Technicians. Four students per year 
receive this training. 

Legal authorization —5 U.S.C. 1051-1058, chapter ZI, part 27, sec- 
tion 27.2, Civil Service Regulations. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, “Cannot be separately identified.” 


15. Radiological Health Training Services 


hay all alps purposes of these training services are: (1) To pro- 
vide officers in the Public Health Service with technical information 
which will enable them to discharge the responsibilities of the Public 
Health Service with respect to radiological and related health prob- 
lems; (2) to give personnel, primarily of State and local health de- 
partments, basic radiological health information for immediate appli- 
cation in pursuit of their official duties; (3) to assist educational 
institutions, the States and other countries in the development of their 
own curricula and facilities for radiological health training; and (4) 
to stimulate appropriate professional groups toward the need for 
educational programs concerned with the benefits as well as the hazards 
associated with radiation. 

History and description—Under a continuing program, selected 
officers have been assigned to the University of Rochester, the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Massachusetts Institute of Technology or other 
institutions of higher learning for a year or more of “outside-the- 
Service” graduate study in radiological health and related areas. 
By assignment to courses offered by certain Federal agencies and 
assignment to seminars or institutes conducted by or at universities 
under a variety of sponsorship arrangements, Public Health Service 
officers have received training on medical effects of nuclear energy, the 
use of radioisotopes, the evaluation of radiation hazards and related 
technical aspects of radiological health. 

A series of short courses have been conducted under a radiological 
health training program at the Robert A. Taft Sanitary or. ramon 
Center at Cincinnati, Ohio. Trainees from universities, industry, an 
foreign countries have been accepted, but applicants employed in 
State and local health departments have been given admission priority. 
Direct consultation has been furnished to faculty and administrative 
staff in the development of curricula, laboratory facilities and other 
areas pertinent to the establishment of radiological health programs 
in universities. On-campus credit courses are conducted as a part of 
the radiological health training effort. 

At the State level, assistance is given in providing radiological 
health inservice training with respect to the planning of agenda; 
selection of trainees, choice of references, films and other teaching aids 
and through furnishing lecturers or faculty aid from staff. 

Technical manuals and bulletins, bibliographies, films and other 
references are furnished to universities, State health departments, 
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professional groups and others introducing radiological health train- 

oreign Visitors with interests in radiological health training are 
sept we larly in headquarters and at the Center in Cincinnati 
and briefed on experiences and recommendations. Other interna- 
tional training assistance provided includes, for example, the pre- 
sentation, at the request of the University of Mexico, of a 1-week 
— of training lectures on radiological health on campus in October 
1958. 

Symposia on radiation, presentations of papers and exhibit displays 
have been employed to stimulate the interests of such professional 
groupe as the American Public Health Association and the Medical 

ducation for National Defense in radiological health training needs, 

Legal authorization—Sections 203, 218, and 301 of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended (Public Law 410, 78th Cong.; 58 
Stat. 682) ; CG. 87935, August 29, 1949, 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $276,000; administrative, 
none; total, $276,000. 


16. Clinical, Professional, and Administrative Training 


‘Purpose.—The purposes of this program are: (1) to assure that the 
National Institutes of Health attract and retain personnel possessing 
the skills, knowledge, and attributes needed for research and admin- 
istrative careers in medical science; and (2) to offer American physi- 
cians and professional students opportunities for training in clinical 
and laboratory research. 

History and description.—In keeping with the broad traini 
policy of the Public Health Service, the National Institutes of Heal 
supports, centrally and in its own laboratories and elsewhere, various 
types and levels of educational programs for its own personnel. Th 
inservice training is part of an extensive and continuing educationa 
program consisting of general and specialized orientation courses for 
new personnel, periodic or special instruction for developing skills, 
and rounds of lectures and seminars planned to advance knowledge 
and techniques in the basic and clinical sciences. In addition, inten- 
sive professional training at any approved institution is available to 
selected members of the NIH staff for periods ranging from 3 days to 
a year, and sometimes longer for special training in scientific fields. 

Since the opening of its 500-bed Clinical Center, in 1953, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health has provided a unique opportunity for 
advancing the research careers of promising youn, Physicians and 
scientists. Residency programs have been develo d in the National 
Heart Institute, the National Institute of Mental Health, the Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and in three professional de- 
partments of the Clinical Center (radiology, pathology, and an- 
esthesiology). Medical graduates with special qualifications may ac- 
quire additional professional training in clinical and basic research 
at. the Clinical Center. Clinical fellowships (residency appointments) 
are available in pathology, diagnostic wasliclogy internal medicine, 
neurology, ophthalmology, and psychiatry. The programs meet the 
residency requirements of American specialty boards, for 1 or more 
years of qualification for examination. : 
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Clinical ‘associateships and research associateships) (first offered in 
1957) are available to young physicians who have completed their 
internship and 1 or more years of residency training at other insti- 
tutions. e clinical associate assumes the responsibilities of a hos- 

ital resident and also becomes a ora member of a research team. 
The research associate works in a laboratory under a leading investi- 
gator in a scientific field. : aha 

Under a Public Health Service Commissioned Officer program 
known as COSTEP (Commissioned Officer Student Training and 
Extern Program), undergraduate professional and science students 
may apply for career development appointments not to exceed 120 
days. ese appointments, which are made only to exceptionally 
well-qualified students, are usually for the summer months. 

Legal authorization—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., ch. 
and Public Law 85-5507. 

bligations, ron 1959.—Operating and administrative reported 
by the Public Health Service as “cannot be separately identified.” 
Administrative obligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 
through 29. 
17. Research Grants 


Purpose.—The purpose of these grants is to encourage, support, 
ieadat and ex and research in medical schools, dental schools, 
schools of public health, nursing, and sanitary engineering, and other 
institutions, and to stimulate new investigations in medical and scien- 
tific fields needing exploration. 

History and description.—In 1945 approximately 50 research proj- 
ects in medical and related scientific fields were transferred from the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development to the Public Health 
Service. Upon transfer of these projects, the Public Health Service 
set up a grants-in-aid program under the National Institutes of 
Health to extend research assistance to universities, hospitals, labora- 
tories, and other public and private institutions, and research oppor- 
ower to experienced investigators in medical and related scientific 

elds. 

Each scientist who receives a research grant is free to pursue his 
a in whatever manner he deems most promising. Generally no 

imit is placed on the number and size of research grants that any one 

institution or investigator may request, nor is it necessary for the 
applicant to match the funds requested for his proposed project. The 
salaries of personnel employed on projects are set by grantee insti- 
tutions according to their own standards. Grant funds may pay the 
salaries and travel of professional and nonprofessional personnel in 
proportion to time spent on the project, and may be used for the pur- 
chase of permanent equipment, consumable supplies, and the payment 
of indirect costs. 

Legal authorization —Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., ch. 
vy and Public Law 410, 78th Congress. 

_ Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $138,475,999 ; administra- 
tive obligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29. 
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18. Construction Grants for Health Research 


Purpose—The purpose of these ts is to improve and expand 
facilities by providing construction grants to non- 
Federal public and nonprofit institutions for the constructing and 
equipping of facilities for research in the sciences related to health. 

History and description.—Basic legislation in 1956 authorized ap- 
propriations of $30 million annually in fiscal 1957, 1958, and 1959 for 
the awarding of project grants by the National Institutes of Health 
to institutions with a recognized research potential in the fundamental 
or applied sciences. Intended to serve as a catalyst in stimulating 
plans for urgently needed research facilities, the program was ex- 
tended to 1962 by supplementary legislation. New awards will not 
be made after fiscal 1961 to allow for completion of projects. In the 
first year of operation, 107 awards were made for construction projects 
in 65 public health, medical, and dental schools, in 15 colleges and 
universities, and in 17 public and private sengens research institu- 
tions. With the $90 milion appropriated for the initial 3-year period 
of the program, 493 grants have been awarded to 247 institutions in 
. States and the District of Columbia. Completed projects num- 

r 124. 

Legal authorization.—Health Research Construction Facilities Act 
of 1956 (title VII of the Public Health Service Act), as amended by 
Public Law 85-777, 85th Congress. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating $89,960,132; administra- 
tive obligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29. 


19. Experimental Training Grants 


Purpose.—The purpose of these grants is to provide for experi- 
mentation with new approaches to the identification, selection, and 
training of medical students for research careers and to assess the 
effectiveness of these programs for the future development of scien- 
tists and teachers in the field of academic medicine. 

History and description.—Congress, in fiscal 1957, authorized 
$500,000 a year for 5 years for the preepe nt of experimental train- 
ing programs in selected medical schools. A committee met early 
to consider the most effective ways of utilizing the annual appropri- 
ations, and deans of medical schools throughout the Nation were 
invited to submit program proposals. In the first year, 36 applica- 
tions were received, and after careful evaluation of each proposal 
13 schools were selected to participate in the program. The first ex- 
perimental imbcpity grants were made in fiscal 1958. The program is 
conducted under the auspices of the National Institutes of Health. 

The majority of medical schools are using their grants to enlarge 
summer research programs, to strengthen ties with their own graduate 
schools, and to give the student a better foundation in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and the behavioral sciences. A number are pro- 
viding stipends and supplies for students to carry on research in 
their free time throughout the academic year. Several have added 
scientific staff members to act as program coordinators and to advise 
and guide students interested in academic careers. One has set up 
an extensive course in modern research techniques. 
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Legal authorization—Public- Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. ch. 
6A, sec. 433 (a) ). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $500,000 ; administrative 
obligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29. 


20. Graduate Training Grants 


Purpose-—The purpose of these grants is to assist professional 
schools in sath and maintaining graduate instructional and 
research training programs of high caliber, and to make funds avail- 
able for the payment of trainee stipends. 

History and description—Graduate training grants are awarded 
by each of the National Institutes of Health under individual a 
a aban for training grants and by the Division of General Medi- 
cal Sciences under funds earmarked for general research and services. 
Historically, the first graduate training grants were made by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health under an expanding program be- 
gun in July 1947. All programs have expanded greatly since 1957 
as a result of increases in congressional appropriations. 

In general, graduate training grants vary little from institute to in- 
stitute except for the National Institute of Mental Health, which has 
developed ‘new types-of, specialized training to meet the expanding 
need for personnel in the mental health disciplines. Grant funds are 
made available by each institute to program directors in the educa- 
tional institutions submitting the application, and trainees are paid at 
stipend levels set by the institutions they attend. 

he Division of General Medical Sciences was established in fiscal 
1959 to.admimister a program of research and training grants and 
awards in the fundamental sciences and in other special areas not ap- 
propriate for any single Institute. The Division awards funds for 
graduate training in basic biological or health-related sciences where 
a shortage of trained scientific manpower exists. Training institu- 
tions are not restricted to any pattern but are free to propose programs 
that reflect their own research training needs. 

Legal authorization—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. ch. 
6A, secs. 303(a-1) and 433(a)). 

Obligations, fiscal 1959.—Operating, $38,125,124; administrative 
obligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29. 


21. Undergraduate Training Grants 


Purpose.—The purpose of these grants is to augment the Nation’s 
supply of qualitied: scientific investigators by establishing, continuing, 
expanding, or improving undergraduate instruction relating to the 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of cancer, cardiovascular disease, 
and mental illness. 

History and description.—The National Cancer Institute, National 
Heart Institute, and National Institute of Mental Health each award 
undergraduate training genie under authority of basic legislation. 

The National Cancer Institute awards block grants of $25,000 to 
4-year medical schools, $5,000 to 2-year medical schools and to schools 
of dentistry, and $25,000 to schools of osteopathy. Undergraduate 
training grants awarded by the Institute are intended to develop an 
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early awareness of cancer and improve the medical management o 
cancer patients. ‘ 

The National Heart Institute may award up to $25,000 to 4-year 
medical: schools and $15,000: to 2-year medical schools. Each par- 
ticipating institution is permitted to apply for one of two types of 
undergraduate training grants available under the Institute’s pro- 
gram : Grants to improve training programs in the cardiovascular and 
related gerontological conditions in schools of medicine, and grants to 
schools of public health for training personnel in the health and re- 
search _— of the cardiovascular diseases and of chronic diseases in 

neral, 

The National Institute of Mental Health makes similar awards to 
help young professionals acquire training in psychiatry and human 
behavior and to increase their interest in research. The awards range 
from $15,000 to schools of osteopathy to $25,000 to schools of medicine 
and nursing. 

- Legal authorization—Public Health Service Act, as amended, Sec- 
tions 402(c), #12(g); and 303(a~1) (42 U.S.C. ch. 6A). 

Obligations, fiscal 1959.—Operating $7,559,234; administrative obli- 
gations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29. 


22, Direct Traineeships. 


Purpose.—The purpose of these traineeships is to increase the num- 
ber: of specialized research gp pre trained in the neurological 
and sensory diseases, diagnosis and treatment of cancer, and in the 
management of arthritis, diabetes, and the other metabolic diseases. 

_ History and description.—The National Cancer Institute, National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and National Insti- 
tute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases award traineeships directl 
to selected persons having a doctoral degree in the health, medical, 
and biological sciences. A similar program under the National Heart 
Institute was terminated in 1958. Traineeships awarded by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health are administered as a part of gradu- 
ate training . ' 

Clinical traineeships available since 1938.from the Cancer Institute 
have given more than 1,000 young physicians the additional training 
needed in the various specialties umportant.to the adequate diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer. An applicant must make his own arrange- 
ments with an institution before the traineeship will be considered. 
Minimum requirements are graduation from an approved medical 
school and at least, a year of internship. Ss phi 
- The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
awards special traineeships to those who have completed residency 
requirements in a clinical specialty or who have at least 3 years of 
pertinent postdoctoral training or research experience. A special 
traineeship is awarded to persons who either possess unusual compe- 
tence or require specialized training in such areas as neurology, oph- 
thalmology, otolaryngology, neuroanatomy, ocular physics, and 


audiology. 

The National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases awards 
traineeships to qualified persons having a doctoral degree and desir- 
ing specialized training’ m rheumatology, diabetes and metabolism, 
gastroenterology, hematology, and other metabolic diseases. 
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Legal authorization—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. ch. 
6A). 
bligations, fiscal 1959. rating $2,505,345; administrative ob- 
ligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16'through 29. 


23. Foreign Research Fellowships © 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to develop more exten- 
sive and effective international exchanges of people and ideas in the 
medical and biological sciences. 

History and description-——Y inal arrangements were made in the 
fiscal year 1958 with national research bodies in western Europe to 
bring highly qualified scientists to work in this country fora year in 
medical and biological laboratories in universities and other institu- 
tions. In 1959 the program was extended to Latin America and then 
to Australia, New Zealand, and a number of Far Eastern countries. 
The National Institutes of Health is helping to finance this inter- 
change through grants to the sponsoring institution. From these the 
fellow will receive funds to cover a stipend of $4,500, dependency al- 
lowances, and travel and laboratory expenses. One particularly im- 
portant aspect of the program, which is an extension of the post- 
doctoral research fellowships, is that the recipient must return to his 
home country. It is expected that there will be mutual benefit from 
the international exchange of knowledge and techniques. 

Legal authorization—Public Health Service Act, (42 U.S.C.-ch. 
6A, sec. 207(g) ). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $344,850; administrative 
obligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29, 


24. Regular Research Fellowships 


Purpose-—The purpose of these fellowships is to increase the num- 
ber of scientists qualified to carry on independent research in the 
health sciences. 

History and description.—Regular research fellowships are avail- 
able from the Division of General Medical Sciences and each of the 
seven National Institutes of Health. 

The program has been in effect since 1945. The authority provided 
in the Public Health Act permitted the establishment ofa research 
fellowship program for the assistance of scientists interested in med- 
ical and allied fields of research. 

Two classes of research fellowship, the predoctoral and postdoc- 
toral, provide individual support, including tuition and stipends, for 
research and training in the basic and clinical seiences in the health 
field. In addition, special research fellowships,are awarded, with 
promise of support for one year only, to scientists with demonstrated 
research potential who desire specialized training beyond the post- 
doctoral level. 

The predoctoral fellowship is awarded to holders of a bachelor’s 
degree and usually results in their receiving a doctoral degree in 
science, The basic stipend is $1,800 plus dependency allowances the 
first, year, and slightly more for intermediate and terminal years if 
the award is renewed. 
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Postdoctoral research fellowships are awarded to selected holders 
of doctoral degrees who desire advanced research training in the basic 
sciences or clinical research areas. Candidates often receive a second 
degree in one of the basic sciences. Stipends increase from $4,500 to 
$6,000 during the 3 years the fellowship is active. 

Legal authorization—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. ch. 
6A, sec. 301(c) ). 

Obligations, fiseal 1959. rating, $6,691,938 ; administrative ob- 
ligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29. 


25. Senior Research Fellowships 


Purpose.—The purpose of these fellowships is to strengthen re- 
search and teaching in the preclinical science departments of medical, 
dental, and public health schools, and to relieve the shortage of aca- 
demic leaders in the basic medical sciences. 

History and description—A preclinical science department in a 
school of medicine, dentistry, and public health concentrates on 
teaching and research in physiology, anatomy, the behavioral sciences, 
biochemistry, mpophysion, biostatistics, genetics, microbiology, pathol- 
ogy, and pharmacology. The senior research er program is 
phoned to remedy the deficieney in the training of individuals who 
will ultimately reach permanent faculty status in these and related 
fields. 

Since the fiscal year 1957, the first year of the program, the number 
of new senior research fellowships awarded each year has increased 
from 44 to 87, and the level of appropriations has increased from 
$500,000 to $3,000,000. The fellowships are for 5 years and. are re- 
newable each year. 

Funds provided by the National Institutes of Health pay salaries 
or stipends for senior research fellows during training for higher 
academic appointments. The fellowship funds are added to the de- 
partment funds of applicant institutions, which must agree that addi- 
tional preclinical staff will be employed with the money thus released. 
In addition to salaries and indirect costs, senior research fellowships 
pay partial research expenses, up to $2,000. 

authorization—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
ch. 6A). 

fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $2 million; administra- 
tive obligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29. 


26. Postsophomore Research Fellowships 


Purpose.—The purpose of these fellowships is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for superior medical and dental students to obtain research 
training prior to completion of curriculum requirements for profes- 
sional degrees. 

History and description—Through these grants, initiated in the 
fiscal year 1957, superior students in medical and dental schools 
throughout the United States have an opportunity to train in research 
for one to three years before receiving their M.D.’s or D.D.S.’s. To 
be eligible for a postsophomore research fellowship, a student must 
have completed at least one and preferably two full academic years 
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in a professional school and must be willing to drop his regular course 
while training as a Fellow. Usually, the fellowships are awarded to 
candidates for professional degrees at the natural break between pre- 
clinical and clinical courses. Stipends, not in excess of $3,200 for 
a full calendar year, are awarded to students by the schools, which 
apply to the National Institutes of Health for fellowship funds. 

regal authorization—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
ch. 6A). 

Obligations, fiscal. year 1959.—Operating, $435,910; administra- 


tive obligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29. 
27. Student Part-time Research Fellowships 


Purpose.—The purpose of these fellowships is to provide orienta- 
tion in research for students on a limited part-time or summer basis 
during their regular courses in schools of medicine, osteopathy, den- 
tistry, public health, and nursing. 

History and description.—Since fiscal 1955 the National Institutes 
of Health have awarded grants for student part-time research fellow- 
ships to schools of medicine, osteopathy, and dentistry, and since 1956 
to schools of nursing and public health. Funds appropriated for this 
purpose are awarded in units of $600, from which each institution 
pays stipends to participating students on an hourly, weekly, or 
monthly basis. Medical schools receive as many as eight part-time 
fellowships a year; dental schools may request up to six units; and 
the other schools, up to four units. Each unit provides for part-time 
research during the school term or for full-time research over a 2- 
month period when curriculum work is not scheduled for the student. 

Legal- authorization.—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. ch. 
6A, sec. 301(c) ). 

Obligations, fiscal 1959.—Operating, $681,696 ; administrative obli- 
gations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29. 


28. Russian Scientific Translations 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide translation 
services that will assist American medical scientists in keeping full 
informed about basic and clinical research developments in the USS 
biomedical sciences. 

History.—In July 1956 Congress authorized the Public Health 
Service to conduct. a Russian medical research translation service. 
The program is financed by funds from each of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. It,seeks to produce hitherto inaccessible information 
and to acquaint American scientists with the research of medical 
investigators and the theories, concepts, trends, and status of experi- 
mental medicine in the USSR. The emphasis is on basic medical 
research rather than on Russian accomplishments in widely varied 
aspects of medical and. public health practice. 

The service facilitates the translation, publication, and dissemina- 
tion of selected Russian medical research journals, abstracts, reviews, 
informational directories, compilations, and guides. Through con- 
tract arrangements, nine Russian medical journals are translated in 
extenso. They are printed by a commercial press and distributed to 
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320 medical libraries and 80 Government installations. Copies are 
available for public sale. peti 

The service, also through contract arrangements, publishes in “Ab- 
stracts of Soviet Medicine” some 5,000 abstracts annually of Russian 
scientific papers. It also furnishes critical reviews of areas of Russian 
scientific literature, as well as translations of monographs and articles 
selected for republication by editors of American medical journals. 
A Russian-English medical dictionary has been sponsored and pub- 
lished. These and other translated informational materials, because 
of their value to study sections reviewing grant applications, are dis- 
tributed to members of these sections and subject matter specialists 
at the National Institutes of Health. | 

Legal authorization.—In the hearings on the 1957 appropriations 
request, a United States Senate Committee directed that the Public 
Health Service take steps to set up a Russian medical research trans- 
lation program to be financed by equitable contributions from the 
appropriations of the various Institutes of the’ National Institutes of 

ealth. (U.S. Senate Committee on Appropriations: Report ‘on 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 1957, 
p. 19. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $380,000; administrative 
obligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29. 


- 29. Mental Health Community Services 


Purpose.—The purpose of this p is to improve, extend, and 
strengthen community services for promotion of mental health, 


prevention of mental illness, and care, treatment, and rehabilitation 
of the mentally ill. woe 
H wey and description—Within the framework of funds ear- 


marked for professional and technical assistance, mental health proj- 
ect grants and annual apgepreicns for grants-in-aid to States on 
a dollar-for-dollar formula basis, the National Institute of Mental 
Health stimulates action in States for needed improvement in mental 
health programs and clinic and hospital services. It conducts a con- 
tinuing program of consultation and analysis, and promotes demon- 
strations, studies, conferences, and inservice training to disseminate 
the newest available knowledge about research developments in mental 
health. Emphasis is placed on improving training, education, and 
community services in the fields of mental retardation, alcoholism, 
aging, juvetsp delinquency, and schoo] mental health. 

The Branch was set up in 1947. The first grants to States were 
made in 1948. In its central and regional offices the Branch supports 
a nationwide network of 65-70 mental] health specialists acting in 

artnership with Federal, State, and local agencies, with voluntary 
health organizations, and with national educators and community 
leaders interested in alleviating areas of social stress. 

Technical assistance projects in the States have been used as a 
practical device for extending mental health services to communities. 

rojects, averaging $4,000 each, have financed 2 to 3-day training 
conferences and institutes attended by State representatives, commu- 
nity leaders, and consultants from universities. Projects have been 
developed for the training of school administrators in interpersonal 
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relations and for creating more effective preservice and inservice 
training in mental health for teachers, Certain of the school projects 
have focused on the establishment of special classes for emotionally 
disturbed or gifted children, on the management of assaultive and 
destructive behavior in the classroom, and on the development of 
school psychology and school social work programs with the States. 

Inservice training of an educational nature is conducted by the 
regions! staff, study center, and mental health demonstrations of the 

ranch. 

nr authorization—Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. ch. 
6A). 

va pk fiscal year 1959—Operating, $1,435,000; administra- 

tive obligations estimated at $4.7 million for programs 16 through 29. 


D. American Printing House ror THE BLIND 
1. Publication of Literature and Manufacture of Aids for the Blind 


Purpose——The purpose of this activity is the provision of litera- 
ture for the blind in all media, and the manufacture of special educa- 
tional and informational aids for the use of the blind which are not 
available on the commercial market. 

History and description.—Chartered by the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky on January 23, 1858, as a national nonprofit institution, the 
American Printing House for the Blind, located in Louisville, Ky., 
is the oldest national agency for the blind in the United States and 
the largest publishing house for the blind in the world. In providing 
literature for the blind, it publishes a wide variety of Braille books 
and magazines, Braille music, talking books and talking book maga- 
zines, and recorded tapes, and also manufactures special aids for use 
by the blind, such as relief maps and globes, Braillewriters and slates, 
arithmetic appliances, and the like. Through the Federal act of 1879 
to promote the education of the blind, the necessary special materials 
required in the education of blind students of less than college level 
are provided. 

For the year ended June 30, 1959, the total value of materials manu- 
factured and distributed amounted to $1,700,000. Of this amount, the 
Federal grant for textbooks and educational appliances totaled $410,- 
000, the remainder comprising materials manufactured on contract, 
on a nonprofit basis, for other agencies for the blind or individuals 
wishing to supply materials at cost or less, usually free, to the blind, 

we to the Reader’s Digest and Newsweek funds for the 
ind. 

Legal authorization.—Act of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, Jan- 
uary 23, 1858 (Acts of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
rove 1857-58, vol. I, ch. 115, p. 192) and subsequent amend- 
ments; Federal act to promote the education of the Blind, March 3 
1879 (US. Stat. L., 45th Cong., 1879, sess. III, ch. 186, p. 467) and 
subsequent amendments. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1960—Operating, $410,000; administrative, 
none ; total, $410,000 (Federal only). 
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E. Foop anp Drug ADMINISTRATION 
1. Training for New Employees 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train inspectors, chem- 
ists, and other scientists in basic food and drug inspectional and 
analytical techniques and to orient them to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and its mission. 

History and description.—Since its earliest days the Food and Dru 
Administration has operated a program of this kind. It is design 
to give the specialized training needed by new employees to enable 
them to perform efficiently. The program runs the gamut of study of 
Federal food and drug laws by all professional employees, through 
special investigative procedures, sample collection, and establishment 
inspection, to analysis and microanalysis of foods and drugs. 

egal authorization Annual appropriation act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959,—Operating and administrative, esti- 

mated total, $437,900. 


2. Advanced Technical Training for Professional Employees 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train inspectors, chem- 
ists, and other scientists in advanced inspection and laboratory tech- 
niques. 

istory and description—As part of its inservice training pro- 
am, the Food and Drug Administration has provided training in 
the more difficult and demanding areas of inspectional and analytical 
work for its experienced employees for many years. School and 
course offerings have included courses in the organoleptic examination 
of cream and eggs for decomposition, as well as training in spectros- 
copy and microanalysis for the chemists. Advanced technical train- 
ing is provided through schools and universities when appropriate 
instruction is not readily available within the organization or other 
governmental agencies. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and Government 
Employees Training Act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, esti- 
mated total, $12,000. 


3. Administrative, Supervisory and Management Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to enhance the skills of 
supervisory personnel in the management, administrative, and super- 
visory aspects of their work. 

History and description—The Food and Drug Administration for 
some years has provided this type of training through special assign- 
ments and job rotation, In 1957, special effort was made through the 
conference bpptper to provide supervisors with an understanding of 
training problems and to develop in them the skills required by a good 
trainer. In the fiscal year 1959 a series of conferences was held in the 
subject area of human relations and communications. The confer- 
ences are being followed up with issuances of selected reading ma- 
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terials. In addition, the Food and Drug Administration is conduct- 
ing a program of administrative training for field personnel by 
special assignments to Washington bureaus. Training on a limited 
basis has been provided in non-Government institutions. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and Government 
Employees Training Act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, esti- 
mated total, $5,000. 


F. Orrice oF VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 
1. Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Individuals 


Purpose.—The prep of this program is to assist the States in 

rehabilitating physically or mentally handicapped individuals so that 

they may prepare for and engage in remunerative employment to the 

extent of their capabilities, thereby increasing not only their social 

ae economic well-being but also the productive capacity of the 
ation. 

History and description —The first Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
provided limited services in vocational training, 
and placement. The authority for the program was renewed severa 
times until it was made permanent as title V of the Social Security 
Act in 1935. In 1943, the 78th Congress enacted Public Law 113, 
which broadened the concept of rehabilitation. Under this law for 
the first time the separate State agencies serving the blind came into 
the State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program. 

Great impetus to the cooperative Federal-State program came with 
the enactment of the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 
(Public Law 565, 83d Congress). These amendments were designed 
to help provide for specialized rehabilitation facilities, for more com- 
prehensive services to individuals, and for other administrative im- 
provements to increase the program’s overall effectiveness. 

Individuals may be provided with any service necessary for their 
vocational rehabilitation. Some services are furnished without cost 
to the individual. The disabled person participates in the cost of 
other services to the extent he is able to pay. Counseling, vocational 
evaluation and guidance, and placement are provided directly by staff 
of the State agency, which usually purchases the other services from 
established sources. 

Under the 1954 amendments, the financing system of the national 
program was completely overhauled. A new three-part grant struc- 
ture has been provided. Grants are made for (1) basic support of 
vocational rehabilitation services, (2) extension and improvement 
projects and (3) for special research, demonstration, and training 
projects. 

Legal authorization —Vocational Rehabilitation Act (29 U.S.C., 
ch, 4); Randolph-Sheppard Act (20 U.S.C., ch. 6A). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $8,118,000; administra- 
tive reported by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation “not feasible 
to estimate”; total, $8,118,000, exclusive of amount for administration. 
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2. Research Fellowships and Demonstration Projects 


Purpose.—The pu of this program is to encourage and help 
support research, studies, and investigations into disabling conditions 
and rehabilitation procedures to acquire new knowledge and improved 
methods in rehabilitating handicapped persons, 

History and description.—Under section 4(a)(1) and section 7 of 
Public Law 565, sad. Congress, grants for the conduct of research 
and demonstration projects are made to States and public and other 
nonprofit organizations and agencies (including colleges, universities, 
medical schools, etc.) to develop more effective methods and tech- 
niques for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons. The 
grants are reviewed and recommendations made by the National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation, composed of medical, 
educational, scientific, and other members who are established authori- 
ties in fields concerned with vocational rehabilitation. 

As the research and demonstration grant program has develo 
an increasing number of projects are being carried on in institutions 
of higher learning, including medical schools, schools of public health, 
and schools of social work. 

Under section 7 of the same law, research fellowship grants are 
made to qualified individuals to help develop research and research 
competencies. 
qua authorization —V ocational Rehabilitation Act (29 U.S.C., 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $1,155,000; administra- 
tive reported by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation “not feasible 
to estimate”; total, $1,155,000, exclusive of amount for administration. 


3. Training Grants 


Purpose.—The P of these grants is to increase the supply of 
e 


qualified personnel who can contribute to the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons. 

eta and description—Grants have been made to State and 
other public and voluntary nonprofit agencies to pay part of the in- 
structional costs involved in establishing, improving, or expandin 
training programs and to give traineeships to individuals enroll 
in training courses. Some training programs have been on a regular 
academic or calendar year basis, while others have been short-term 
in nature. 

In 1959 training grants were made in the fields of medicine, nursing, 
occupational therapy, physical therapy, prosthetics and orthotics, 
psychology, rehabilitation counseling, social work, speech pathology, 
hondicappek and for specialized work with the aurally or visually 

andicapped. 
authorization —yV ocational Rehabilitation Act (29 U.S.C., 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959-—Operating, $4,757,000; administra- 
tive et on the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation “not feasible 
to estimate” ; total, $4,757,000, exclusive of amount for administration, 
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G. Soctan Securrry ADMINISTRATION 


1, Educational Leave—Bureau of Public Assistance 
Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to assist the States in 


training staff to provide services needed for the administration of 


public assistance programs. 
History and description.—The Social Security Act passed in 1935 
authorized the Federal Government to assist States to administer 
ublic assistance programs. A decision was reached to provide match- 
ing costs for States which use funds for training and educational 
leave purposes. The official State agency makes the payment to the 
recipient of the educational leave fund to cover part or all the costs of 
education, including tuition fees, maintenance, and travel to and from 
the educational institution. 
Legal authorization.—Social Security Act as amended, titles I, IV, 
X, and XIV. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $335,000; administrative 
reported by the Social Security Administration not available; total, 
$335,000, exclusive of amount for administration. 


2. Supervised Field Work for Students—Bureau of Public Assistance 


Purpose.—The purpose of this work is to perms field placements 
in departmental and regional offices of the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance for advanced students in public welfare in order to increase the 
number of qualified persons available for executive, supervisory, and 
consultative positions in State and Federal public assistance 
programs. 

istory and description—With the passage of the Social Security 
Act in 1935, Federal funds became available for grants to States for 
assistance in the administration of State plans for needy aged, dis- 
abled, and blind persons and dependent children. The administration 
of these programs resulted in a substantial increase in the need for 
professional personnel prepared to give leadership in the administra- 
tion of Federal and State public assistance programs. In cooperation 
with various schools of social work, a program of supervised field 
work in the administrative and research aspects of the social work 
curriculum was set up by the Bureau of Public Assistance. Criteria 
for selection of students from schools of social work and a policy 
regarding their placement in the departmental and regional offices of 
the Bureau of Public Assistance were developed in 1941, revised in 
1943, and made available to all schools of social work. 

Legal authorization —Genera] authorization and appropriations. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—None. 


3. Educational Leave—Children’s Bureau 


Purpose-—The purpose of this educational leave program is to 
assist the States in establishing, extending, and strengthening child 
welfare services, 

History and description —Since initiation of the program, follow- 
ing passage of the Social Security Act in 1935, the majority of the 
State public welfare agencies have expended a proportion of its funds 
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for educational leave of staff as a means of establishing, extending 
and strengthening its child welfare services. Funds under the pro- 
gram are allotted on the basis of plans developed jointly by the State 
agencies and the Children’s Bureau. 

Legal authorization.—Title V, Part 3 of the Social Security Act, 

igations, fiscal year 1959. rating, $1,133,326; administra- 

tive, 0; total, $1,133,326 (Federal funds only). 


4. Grants for Graduate Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to assist the States in 
training workers to provide health services to mothers and children. 
History and description —With the passage of the Social Securit 
Act of 1935, Federal funds became available to assist State healt 
departments and crippled children’s agencies in extending and im- 
— their health services to mothers and children. Most States 

ve used some of their grant-in-aid funds each year for establishing 
training courses and providing field experience in the specialized fields 
related to the care of mothers and children. 

In 1959 there were 39 training projects in such fields as maternal 
and child content of public health and the care of children with rheu- 
matic fever. All training activities and special training projects are 
an integral part of the States’ maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs. 

Security Act, as amended (title V, 
pts. land 2). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $1,531,508; administra- 
tive, 0; total, $1,531,508. 


H. Gatiaupet 
1. Liberal Higher Education of Deaf Persons 


Purpose.—The pexpos of operation of Gallaudet College is to 


supply liberal higher education for deaf persons who need special 
facilities to compensate for their loss of hearing. 

History and description.—The institution now known as Gallaudet 
College was incorporated by Congress in 1857 and authorized to grant 
degrees in 1864, e undergraduate college offers a 2-year associate’s 
degree and a 4-year bachelor’s degree in ‘the liberal arts and sciences. 
The college’s preparatory department offers a senior high school edu- 
cation to deaf students who have been unable to obtain it in their own 
States, A master’s degree and a professional diploma in the educa- 
tion of the deaf are offered to graduate students with normal hearing 
who wish to become teachers oF the deaf; a laboratory school provides 
practice teaching to these students and to selected undergraduates, 
accepting deaf children from the District of Columbia primarily. 
The college also conducts basic and applied research into the prob- 
lems of deafness. 

Approximately 70 percent of the college’s support is provided by 
congressional appropriation; the balance comes from charges for 
tuition and maintenance. 
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Legal authorization —Public Law 420, approved June 18, 1954. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, £1 250,662.80 ; administra- 
tive, $83,856.19; total, $1,334,518.99. 


I. Howarp UNIvErRsITY 


1. Maintenance and Operation of the University 


Purpose.—The purpose of maintenance and operation of Howard 
University is provision of higher education on the undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional levels, especially for Negro students. 

History and description —F ounded under private auspices, Howard 
University was chartered on March 2, 1867, as a university for the 
education of Negro youth in the liberal arts and sciences, Today it 
provides training in the liberal arts, graduate studies, medicine, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, law, religion, social work, engineering and archi- 
tecture, and music. It received its first appropriation from the Con- 
gress in 1879. In 1928 the Congress authorized annual appropriations. 

During the academic year 1958-59 in addition to facilities, already 
in use, an auditorium-fine arts building was in the process of con- 
struction. Plans were being prepared for the construction of a home 
economics building and a building to house the program of physical 
education for men. 

Legal authorization —Annual appropriations authorized on Decem- 
ber 13, 1928, by an act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
to incorporate the Howard University in the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 2, 1867, for the purpose of aiding “in the construc- 
tion, development, improvement and maintenance of Howard Uni- 
versity. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $4,648,964; administra- 
tive, $604,296 ; total $5,253,260 (including plans and construction of 
buildings. Federal funds only). 


J. Orrice or Fietp ADMINISTRATION 
1. Surplus Property Utilization 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to allocate surplus Fed- 
eral property to State agencies for distribution to tax-supported and 
other nonprofit educational and health institutions, and to civil de- 
fense organizations established pursuant to State law. 

History and description—The Surplus Property Act of 1944 pro- 
vided for transfers of personal property to health and educational 
institutions at discount from fair value; and for donation of per- 
sonal property to such institutions where the administrative costs of 
other disposal exceeded the recoverable value. Under prior statutes, 
the Armed Forces were authorized to donate to educational institu- 
tions surplus and obsolete machines, tools, mechanical equipment, elec- 
tronics, and aeronautical equipment which were needed and usable 
for vocational educational purposes. 

In October 1946, the U.S. Office of Education began determining 
the educational need for such property and providing for equitable 
distribution throughout the United States and its territories and pos- 
sessions by allocation of the surplus among the various States. 
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In June 1948, the 80th Congress (Public Law 889) broadened the 
authorization for the armed services to donate personal property to 
schools, colleges and universities upon determination by the Com. 
missioner of Education that such property was needed and usable for 
educational purposes. 

The Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(Public Law 152—81st Cong., June 30, 1949) made surplus personal 
property of all executive agencies available for educational use b 

onation to educational institutions, This.act was amended by Public 
Law 754—81st Congress, making surplus property of all executive 
agencies donable for public health purposes. 

In July of 1956, the act was again amended to authorize the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator (now Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization) to allocate personal property for donation 
to civil defense organizations established pursuant to State law. This 
function was delegated to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in September 1956, 

Following the amendment of Public Law 152, by 754—81st Con- 
gress to broaden the field of eligibility to public health purposes, as 
well as educational purposes, the administration of the program was 
centralized in the Office of Field Services (now Office of Fiel Admin- 
istration). 

Section 203(k)(1) of the Federal Property and Administration 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, authorizes the Administrator of 
General Services to assign to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for disposal such surplus real property as is recommended 
by the Secretary as being needed for school, classroom, or other educa- 
tional use or for use in the protection of public health, including re- 
search. This section further authorizes the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment to sell or lease such real property for educational or public 
health purposes, and establish such sale or lease price by taking into 
consideration the benefits which have or will accrue to the United 
States from such use. 

Legal authorization.—Sections 203(j) and 203(k) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 152, 
81st Congress) as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, 0; administrative, $680,- 
679; total, $680,679. 


K. Sr. Exizaserus Hosprra 
1. Training of Medical Technicians 


Purpose.—The pespane of this activity is to give training to stu- 
dents in certain laboratory work, and provide opportunities for par- 
ticipation in research projects. J 
istory and description.—This training program was started in 

June 1955. The program is set up to give on-the-job training in the 
fields of hematology, biochemistry, etc, The period of training is 8 
months each summer. Most of the students work for at least 3 sum- 
mers and some for 4 summers. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 
161-221, lane 
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Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported 
“Tt is not possible to estimate a figure for this item.” 


2. Teaching of Neuroanatomy and Neuropathology 


Purpose—The purpose of this instruction is to supplement the 
genre! training program of psychiatric residents and the psychology 
stall. 

History and description —tThere has been an active teaching pro- 

ram in neuroanatomy and neuropathology in Blackburn Laboratory 
at St. Elizabeths Hospital since the early days of World War II. At 
that time a St. Elizabeths Hospital pathologist was asked to give re- 
view courses in these subjects for Naval officers who were sent to the 
hospital for intensive training in psychiatry. Following the cessa- 
tion of the war, similar short review courses were given annually 
to the psychiatric residents. 

Early in the war period also, refresher courses in neuroanatomy and 
neuropathology were given for psychiatrists and neurologists prepar- 
ing for examinations in psychiatry and neurology. Although at first 
limited to hospital personnel, it was soon expanded to include officers 
of the Army and Navy who were stationed locally. These courses have 
become well established and are now given twice a year weekly for 
a 12-week period prior to the examinations, Physicians in private 
practice as well as those in Government hospitals in the area and from 
more distant points have been participants. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 161- 
221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported 
“It is not possible to estimate a figure for this item.” 


3. Medical and Basic Research 


Purpose-The purpose of this program is (1) to strengthen the 
hospital’s laboratory personnel and facilities, enabling the hospital 
to bring to the patients earlier benefits from medical advances made 
elsewhere; and (2) to foster relations with nearby medical schools, 
creating an affiliation mutually beneficial. 

History and description.—This program began with a project ini- 
tiated in April 1956. Since then a number of projects have been com- 
pleted and information on some of the findings has been made public. 
{legal authorization.—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 161- 


_ Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported 
“It is not possible to estimate a figure for this item.” . 


4. Intern and Resident Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to provide a source for 
medical staff recruitment and to stimulate and disseminate scientific 
information on the care and treatment particularly of mentally ill 
persons. 

History and description.—Intern training was started about 1920 
although the. hospital, was not approved by the American Medical 
Association for the training of interns until 1923. The training pro- 
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gram was set up to provide the ——— with the services of newly 
graduated medical students and to furnish the opportunity for the 
medical growth found in a teaching hospital. Medical interns in the 
course of 12 months receive training in minor surgery and dispensary, 
major surgery, acute medicine, tuberculosis, psychiatry, obstetrics, 
and pediatrics. 

The training of resident physicians in psychiatry has been in effect 
since the establishment of the hospital in 1855 but has been greatly 
strengthened since the creation of the American Board of Psychiatry 
and Neurology in 1935 which organized and systemized training in 
psychiatry throughout the Nation. The hospital has been inspected 
and approved by the boards for the full 3 years of training required 
before candidates can qualify as specialists in psychiatry. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 
161-221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $133,961 ; administrative 
$8,271; total $142,232. 


5. Psychiatric Nursing Field Experiences for Graduate Students 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide psychiatric 
nursing experience for graduate nursing students who are enrolled in 
the psychiatric nursing mental health program at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

History and description.—A field experience program for Catholic 
University graduate nursing students has been in effect since 1943. 
Revision of the program has been dependent upon the objectives of 
the university course. All students are giiedtied in graduate courses 
leading to the master of science degree in nursing education at Catholic 
University. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 
161-221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported 
“It is not possible to estimate a figure for this item.” 


6. Training in Psychiatric Nursing for Graduate Practical Nurses 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide a 12- 
week course in psychiatric nursing ‘for graduate practical nurses. 

History and description.—The program was started in 1952. Prac- 
tical nurses who have graduated from approved schools of practical 
nursing and who meet existing admission requirements are accepted 
for the training. 


Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 
161-221. 

Obligations, op year 1959.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported 
“Tt is not possible to estimate a figure for this item,” 


7. Training in Basic Psychiatric Nursing for Catholic University 
Students 


Purpose.—The pu of this program is to provide experience in 
psychiatric nursing for nursing students who are enrolled in the 
undergraduate program at the Catholic University of America, 
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History and description—The program was started in 1957. Stu- 
dents are accepted through enrollment in the basic nursing p m at 
the Catholic University of America. All students are enrolled in the 
course leading to a bachelor of science degree in nursing at that 
institution. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 
161-221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported 
“It is not possible to estimate a figure for this item.” 


8. Affiliate Nursing Student Education 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide an affiliation 
in psychiatric nursing for nursing students who are enrolled in basic 
schools of nursing. 

History and description—The program was started in 1921. Stu- 
dents are accepted through enrollment in basic nursing schools with 
which St. Elizabeths Hospital has an agreement to provide psychiatric 
nursing experience. Applicants may be from any such school provid- 
ing they have peat 8 completed the required courses of study. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 
161-221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $72,971; administrative 
$4,505; total, $77,476 (includes obligations for programs 6, 7, 9 and 
16). 

9. Nursing Assistant Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to aid inexperienced em- 
ployees in the development of desirable attitudes and to prepare them 
to function safely and effectively in administering psychiatric patient 
care, 

History and description—A program of training for auxiliary per- 
sonnel has been in effect since the founding of the hospital in 1855. 
Revision of the training has been dependent upon the needs of the 
hospital. At the time of this writing it consists of 228 hours of class- 
work and 12 months of planned clinical experience during the first 
year of employment. An advanced program (optional) consisting of 
90 hours of classwork is available to nursing assistant personnel who 
wish to prepare for positions of increased responsibility. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 
161-221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported. 
“It is not possible to estimate a figure for this item.” 


10. Occupational Therapy Intern Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train inexperienced 
occupational theenpy interns in the practice of occupational therapy 
with the mentally ill. 

History and description—The program was begun in 1948, The 
content has varied with changing psychiatric concepts and adminis- 
trative policies. At the time of this writing the training consists of 
72 hours of instruction, including psychiatric clinics and conferences, 
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and 448 hours of supervised clinical practice. Classroom instruction 
is in the areas of psychiatric theory and application of occupational 
therapy principles in the treatment of the mentally ill. 

Legal authorization.—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 
161-221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $2,232; administrative, 
$138 ; total, $2,370. 


11. Chaplain and Pastor Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to provide institutional 
chaplains and community pastors with a clinical experience, under 
competent supervision, so that they might come to understand and deal 
with the deeper needs of troubled people. 

History and description.—The program was originated to meet the 
growing demands for trained mental hospital chaplains; and from 
community pastors and theological educators for clinical understand- 
ings in dealing with pastoral problems. Since the first training was 
offered in 1945, the levels, content and numbers of trainees have ex- 
panded to meet the growing needs and understandings in the relation- 
ship between religion and psychiatry. At the time of this writing 
there are five levels of training offered. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 
161-221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $5,600; administrative, 
$346 ; total $5,946. 


12. Catholic Chaplain Intern Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide training for 
priests appointed as Catholic chaplains in public mental hospitals 
and to give a psychiatric orientation and supervised mental hospital 
chaplaincy experience to priests in other fields of the ministry, as well 
as to prepare chaplains to become supervisors of Catholic chaplaincy 
training courses in their own hospitals. 

History and description—Until the first Catholic chaplain intern 
was accepted at St. Elizabeths Hospital in June 1951, there were no 
formal training courses anywhere for the Catholic chaplaincy in men- 
tal hospitals. Since that time, priests from New York, Missouri, 
North Dakota, and Iowa have been trained at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
The training consists in weekly attendance at psychiatric lectures, 
admission. conferences, and clinics, as well as daily consultations and 
weekly seminars with the staff Catholic chaplains. The interns re- 
ceive supervised experience by assisting the staff Catholic chaplains 
in all phases of their work: conducting public worship, administering 
the sacraments, preaching, individual interviews mr 5 counseling, etc. 
A certain amount of assigned reading is also required. 

Nines mg authorization—Annual appropriation act and 21 U.S.C. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $2,800; administrativ 
$173; total $2,073, tite 
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13. Dance Therapy Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train those who work 
with mentally ill patients in the principles and fundamentals of dance 
therapy. 

H and description —The dance therapists position was estab- 
lished at St. Elizabeths in 1947. Since that time, classes have been 
instituted for personnel ; lectures and informal talks have been given; 
and demonstrations have been given on the theory and application of 
music and dancing as a form of recreation and therapy for mentally 
ill patients. 

ance therapy is designed to: (1) encourage purposeful and coordi- 
nated body activity in individual patients who need such activity 
because of lethargy and preoccupation, or because they are restless and 
unable to channel excess energy effectively; (2) encourage group 
activity and resocialization for patients who find difficulty in express- 
ing themselves verbally, and (3) help alleviate fears and encourage 
rest and relaxation for patients who are receiving electro-shock, in- 
sulin sub-shock, and the more recent drug therapies. 

The students in dance therapy include affiliate nurses, chap laitt 
psychologists, occupational therapists, medical interns, psychiatric 
residents, graduate nurses, and social work students from Catholic 
and Howard. Universities. 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C, 
161-221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported 
“Tt is not possible to estimate a figure for this item.” 


14. Psychodrama Section Training 


Purpose.—The purposes of this program are to provide training for 
the psychodrama assistant, to create a source of interested persons 
for recruitment, to aid in producing better patient care through train- 
ing members of other disciplines within the hospital, and to tempo- 
rarily increase the staff of the psychodrama section by offering train- 
ing to.professional people who work.as volunteers in exchange for 
training in psychodrama,and group dynamics. 

History, and. description.—Training in psychodrama with varying 
degrees of intensity has been offered since the opening of the theatre 
at the hospital in 1940. However, in recent years the program has 
been expanded. to include other professional groups from within and 
from outside the hospital. The intensity of the training has in- 
creased, with. the expanding functions of the section. Training is 
offered with varying degrees of thoroughness. The range extends 
through simple. orientation-demonstration sessions, auxiliary ego 
training, directorial training for education, role training, therapy, 
group dynamics, and mass social therapy. 

Staff nurses, staff occupational therapists and occupational therapy 
students, psychological residents and interns, and psychiatric resi- 
dents are offered sufficient, training to permit them to use psycho- 
dramatic methods and insights on levels appropriate to their job 
functions. 
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Professional people from outside the ‘hospital, who work as volun- 
teers, are offered training in group dynamics, auxiliary ego techniques 
and directorial methods. Such trainees are accepted with the agree- 
ment that they will work long enough so that their activities with the 
section will repay the time and effort spent in training them. 

Legal authorization.—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 
161-221. 

Obligations, year 1959.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported 
“It is not. possible to estimate a figure for this item.” 


15. Volunteer Training 


Purpose.—The purposes of this program are: (1) to an 
portunity for patients to have therapeutically beneficial relationships 
with representative citizens of the community; (2) to provide a basis 
for selected citizens from the community to learn of the operation, 
performance and needs of the hospital to the end that they may in- 
telligently publicize and support the needs and accomplishments of 
the hospital to the community at large. 

History and description—For approximately 30 years previous to 
1954, the American Red Cross recruited and trained volunteers for 
the hospital. The Volunteer Services Branch was set up in 1954 to 
recruit, train, and assign volunteers. 

Volunteers receive 12 hours of training before being assigned. His- 
tory and organization of the hospital, nursing service, occupational 
therapy, chaplains’ services, recreation, social service, dietary depart- 
ment, and a tour of the hospital are included in the training course. 
The courses are given twice a year, in the spring and fall to both day- 
time and evening volunteers, 

Legal authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 
161-221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported 
“It is not possible to estimate a figure for this item.” 


16. Field Experience Training for U.S. Navy Hospitalmen 


Purpose—The purpose of this training is to provide additional 
experience in the nursing care of psychiatric potent for certain U.S. 
Navy hospitalmen at the U.S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md. 

History and description—A program for training US. Navy hos- 
pitalmen in the care of the mentally ill was started in 1942; the present 
program was reactivated in 1951. The program is administered by 
the staff of the hospital. 

Legal authorization.— Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C, 161- 
221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1955.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported 
“It is not possible to estimate a figure for this item.” 


17. Special Training for Individuals and/or Groups 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide an educa- 
tional experience for individuals who are seeking knowledge of the 
current practices in the care of psychiatric patients, 
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History and description—The hospital has participated in this 
activity since it was founded in 1855. In recent years the number 
of specially planned programs for graduate nurses and other profes- 
sional persons has increased proportionally with the increase in na- 
tional and international educational grants. 

Legal authorization —Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 161- 
221. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—St. Elizabeths Hospital has reported 
“It is not possible to estimate a figure for this item.” 


18. Intern Training in Clinical Psychology 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to give supervised train- 
ing to candidates for Ph. D. degrees in clinical psychology to enable 
them to hold junior staff positions on completion of requirements for 
the degree in this department or others of similar professional stand- 


i. en and description—This training is in diagnostic testing, 
introduction to various types of psychotherapeutic treatment and 
clinical research, and participation in a wide range of hospital activi- 
ties. The program was initiated in 1947, and in 1956 was on the 
first list of training programs approved by the Education and Train- 
ing Board of the American Psychological Association. First year 
interns are given intensive supervision by doctorally trained and 
specially qualified staff psychologists. Long term relationships are 
provided by therapeutic teaching, usually with young patients pre- 
paring for vocational or educational rehabilitation ; and by individual 
psychotherapy with one or more chronic patients under psychiatric 
supervision. Second year interns usually spend half time in super- 
vised research projects approved by the hospital and by their uni- 
versities; first year interns may do research outside the regular 40- 
hour clinical practicum. All interns are required to spend 40 hours 
a week for a year. 


oe authorization—Annual appropriation act and 24 U.S.C. 161- 


1, 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $5,000; administrative, 
$309; total $5,309. 
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CHAPTER 15. ACTIVITIES OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


A. Inrropuctrion AND SUMMARY 


The Library is, as its name implies, the Library of Congress. As 
such, in all its departments and as a whole, it serves the parent body; 
and one department, the Legislative Reference Service, functions ex- 
clusively for the Congress. Established by an act of April 24, 1800, 
which appropriated $5,000 “for the purchase of such books as may 
be necessary for the Congress,” the Library has developed, and its 
functions have been extended by subsequent acts, until today it serves 
the entire Federal establishment, other libraries, the world of scholar- 
ship, and the people of the Nation, directly and indirectly. It is not 
only the principal library of the Government and the largest, most 
comprehensive library in the country, but in many respects it func- 
tions as the national library of the United States. 

Because of the size and of its collections, its 
and the professiona of its staff, the Library 
plays a leading role not only in the library world but in the broader 
world of scholarship. Its contributions in the field of education are, 
however, a result of its central purpose of maintaining and making 
useful a great research library. Although the Library informally 
gives many foreign visitors information or instruction and provides 
some informal inservice training for members of its staff, these activi- 
ties are not administered as schools or as defined courses or programs. 
On the other hand, the Library of Congress, like any other library to 
whose collections there is general access, may be said to be an educa- 
tional institution. All the main headings under which funds are 
ng ng for the Library’s use are therefore listed below. Only 
when these headings coincide with an educational activity, such as 
providing books for the blind, are figures on an educational activity 
separable from the obligations for the Library’s major functions. 

Activities of the Library of Congress which are “educational” 
under dictionary definition of that term include: (1) the general ad- 
ministration and services of the Library proper, (2) distribution of 
catalog cards and technical publications, (3) provision of books for 
the blind, (4) provision of Legislative Reference Service, (5) adminis- 
tration of the Copyright Office, and (6) administration of programs 
financed by gift and trust funds. Total obligations for these activi- 
ties for the fiscal year 1959 amounted to $14,753,519, operating and 
administrative obligations being not clearly separable. 


B. GeneraLt ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICES OF THE LiBRaRyY “PROPER” 
i 


Purpose—The purpose of these activities is to obtain, maintain, 
describe, and service the collections of the Library. 
213 
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History and description—After the holdings of the Library of 
Congress were destroyed when the Capitol was et in the War of 
1812, the private library of Thomas Jefferson was purchased by Con- 

as a replacement. This wm ve a depth and scope to the 
collections they had not previously iy Despite another disastrous 
fire, in 1851, the Library grew rapidly. Congress made other out- 
standing purchases for the Library. 1865, 1866, and 1867 a series 
of acts made the Library the depository of copyrighted publications, 
of the library holdings and future exchange receipts of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and of public documents received by exchange 
from other governments. Other Government transfers have also 
enriched the collections. In 1882, the first substantial gift was made to 
the Library—some 43,000 books and other publications which had 
been collected by Dr. Joseph Meredith Toner. Many more gifts have 
followed. The passage of the Library of Congress t Fund Board 
Act of March 3, 1925, enabled the Library to accept and expend gifts 
and income from endowments for additions to the collections and for 
programs contributing to the cultural life of the Nation. 

By June 30, 1959, the collections totaled more than 38,123,000 items. 
Universal in scope, they include more than 11,779,000 books and pam- 
phlets on every subject and in a multitude of languages. Among them 
are the most comprehensive collections of Chinese, Japanese, and Rus- 
sian books outside the Orient and the Soviet Union; about a million 
and a half volumes relating to science and technology, including the 
world’s largest collection of published aeronautical literature, and 
nearly an equal number of legal materials (in the Law Library and in 
the general collections) ; and some 230,000 rare books, including the 
most extensive collection of incunabula in the United States. The 
manuscript collections, totaling more than 16,185,000 items, relate to 
manifold aspects of American history and civilization and include the 

apers of most of the Presidents from George Washington through 

‘alvin Coolidge. Other collections important for research include 
those devoted to maps, music, fine prints, photographs, motion pic- 
tures, recordings, newspapers and periodicals from all over the world, 
and many other icinds of material. 

Appropriations made for the general administration and services 
of the Library proper provide for the staffs and activities of the 
Librarian and the Chief Assistant Librarian and of four of the six 
main departments into which the Library of Congress is presentl 
divided, These four departments and their functions, briefly state 


are: 

The Law Library.—Oldest of the Library’s departments, the Law 
Library was established by an act of July 14, 1832. The only general 
legal research library of the Government, it is responsible for the de- 
velopment, custody, and service (to Congress, the Judiciary, Federal 
agencies, the bar, and the public) of a law collection of over a million 
volumes—probably the largest ever assembled. This collection com- 

rises legal literature of all foreign countries as well as the United 
Btates, and covers all legal systems—the great secular systems such 
as the common, the Roman, the modern Roman or civil, and the 
Chinese law; the religious systems such as the canon, the Islamic, the 
Buddhist, and the Hindu; the theoretic such as international law; and 
such fields as comparative law, jurisprudence, philosophy of law, and 
legal history. 
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The Processing Department.—Established administratively in 1940 
in substantially its present form, this department has the primary 
responsibility for (1) acquiring books, pamphlets, and other libra 
materials (from almost every country and in every written language 
by purchase, by exchange, by transfer from other U.S. Government 
agencies, by gift and deposit, and pursuant to law; (2) cataloging, 
abject -clawmifying. and otherwise preparing materials for the shelves 
to assure ready access to the collections; (3) maintaining the physical 
soundness of Ybeary materials by coordinating binding, microcopy- 
ing, laminating, or the application of other preservative techniques; 
and (4) preparing comprehensive published catalogs, lists, and other 
technical 

The Reference Department.—Created administratively in 1940, the 
Reference Department is the major custodial and public-servant de- 
partment of the Library, covering all fields except law. It (1) has 
Se fee for recommending material to assure adequacy of the 
collections; (2) rendering service to the Congress, other Government 
agencies, and to the general research worker, by telephone, letter, or 
in person ; and (3) engaging in special activities designed to make the 
collections more readily accessible through the preparation of pub- 
lished bibliographies, abstracts, and indexes 

The Administrative Depurtment.—This department, created admin- 
istratively in 1940, is responsible for (1) the Library’s personnel, 
fiscal, property, and records management ; (2) the protection, security, 
and care of the premises and their contents; ie (3) the provision 
of photocopies of materials in the Library’s collections for congres- 
sional, other governmental, and private uses. 

Some specific activities carried on in the Library proper merit list- 
ing because of their particular significance in the advancement of 
knowledge. 

Exchange of publications. —The free flow of information is fostered 
and the collections of the Library of Congress and of other libraries 
in the United States are enriched by the exchange of publications. 
Not only does the Library have a domestic exchange program, but in- 
ternational exchange, begun on a small scale in 1837, now encom- 
passes a worldwide network of more than 17,000 exchange agreements 
with foreign governments and institutions that brings to the Library 
about half a million publications annually, Materials so received 
that are not needed for the Library's collections are used in domestic 
exchange, and surplus duplicates are made available to U.S. educa- 
tional institutions or are otherwise disposed of according to the law. 

Cataloging rules—The Library develops cataloging rules that make 
standardization of catalogs in American libraries and cooperative 
cataloging possible—not only a boon to researchers but an economy 
for other libraries. ules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library 
of Congress has been accepted as the American standard, as have the 
Library’s rules for cataloging such special materials as motion pictures 
and filmstrips and groups of manuscripts. The Library is also work- 
ing with national and international library associations to achieve the 
goal of a worldwide code of cataloging rules. 

Classification schedules.—The Library of Congress has developed 
its own subject classification system, a detailed and comprehensive 
system designed to meet the needs of a very large research library. 
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It has been adopted by several hundred other libraries in the United 
States and in foreign countries. The volumes containing the Library 
of Congress schedules are periodically revised and are kept up to date 
by the quarterly “L.C. Classification—Additions and Changes.” The 

ibrary of Congress classification symbols for all books eniaioned by 
the Library of Congress appear on the printed cards for those books 
_ The Library of Congress is also preparing, on contract, the cur- 
rent edition of Dewey ‘Decimal Classification system. This flexible, 
expansive system is widely used by public libraries and is well adapted 
to the needs of all libraries, except large research libraries. It is kept 
up to date by the publication of the quarterly “Decimal Classification 
Additions, Notes and Decisions.” 

Reference and bibliographic services.—These services annually 
pigpald nee of thousands of queries made in person, by telephone, 
or by mail. 

The Library’s reference services, as well as the need to organize 
information about its collections for the continued improvement of 
these services, lead to the compilation and frequent publication of 
bibliographic works. These bibliographies, lists, and guides become 
available to government and private institutions, scholars, and stu- 
dents throughout the world, especially in those countries linked to 
the United States through agreements for the exchange of publica- 
tions. 

Interlibrary loan and avuilability of copies-—Most U.S. libraries 
are linked by a system of interlibrary loan. When a book needed for 
research is not available locally or regionally, the local library may 
borrow it from the Library of Congress provided it is not irreplace- 
able or is not needed for Government use. Photostat, microfilm, and 
other kinds of copies of printed and manuscript material in the 
Library’s collections on which there are no copyright or other restric- 
tions may be ordered from the Library’s Photoduplication Service. 
Positive prints of extensive collections may also be purchased. 

The National Union Card Catalog—The National Union Catalog 
on cards records the location in some 700 North American libraries 
of books and pamphlets deemed to have research value. It contains 
the location of some 8,500,000 books printed before 1956. Auxiliary 
union card catalogs—Slavic, Hebraic, Japanese, and Chinese—record 
the location of some 550,000 works in those languages. These ad- 
juncts to research may be used by readers in the Library, and informa- 
tion about the location of materials is also furnished by mail, 

Exhibits—The Library presents exhibits relating to American 
history, civilization, and culture as reflected in its collections. Among 
the most popular with schoolchildren and other visitors from all over 
the Nation are the State exhibits, presented in observation of an out- 
standing anniversary, such as the centennial of statehood, A Na- 
tional Exhibition of Fine Prints is presented each year. The 
photographic sections of the State exhibits are often lent to State 
institutions; and other Library exhibits are circulated throughout the 
country by the Traveling Exhibition Service of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tition. Exhibits are also prevent for showing abroad, sometimes 
oe request of the U.S. Information Agency. us, the esthetic and 

u 


cational benefits to be derived from this program are not limited to 
‘Washington. Catalogs that are published for some of the exhibits 
‘also serve to extend the : 


ir educational influence. 
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Foreign visitors, educational exchanges and professional relutions.— 
Since the Library of Congress is the largest in the United States and 
serves as the national library, it is visited each year by hundreds of 
foreign tourists, professional librarians, documentalists, archivists, 
scholars in many fields, and heads of state. Some come independently, 
some are sent by their institutions, some have foundation grants, some 
come under the international exchange program of the Department of 
State, and others represent their Governments. They spend from an 
hour to several months in the Library. The Library provides them 
information and instruction. 

Members of the Library staff, in turn, visit other institutions at 
home and abroad in the interest of the Library’s programs; they occa- 
sionally lecture abroad on Fulbright scholarships or under the aus- 
pices of the U.S. Information Agency. They are often asked for 
advice on the structure and functions of new libraries; and they con- 
tribute articles, prepared on their own time, to professional journals 
in their fields and take part in meetings of professional associations 
in order to keep up to date in their areas of specialization. Occa- 
sionally, the Library itself sponsors conferences, such as the Assembly 
of State Librarians. 

Legal authorization —2 U.S.C. 131-166. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, $7,330,006. 


C. Disrrrsution or Caratoc Carps AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to contribute to the total 
bibliographical effort of the country through the distribution and sale 
of rintel catalog cards and technical publications of the Library. 

istory and description—The sale to other libraries of its catalog 
cards and technical publications, such as its catalogs in book form, 
constitutes perhaps the most important immediate service the Library 
of Congress renders them. Through the use of these cards and publi- 
cations, unnecessary duplication of effort is avoided, and the work of 
the Library’s experts in cataloging and classification is made widely 
available. 

As early as 1896 the Library of Congress and the American Library 
Association studied the advantages that would accrue to the Nation’s 
libraries by making it possible for them to purchase the Library’s 
printed catalog cards. Legal authorization for such a Library of 
Congress service was obtained in 1902. In the years it has been in 
operation, more than 650 million Library of Congress catalog cards 
have been sold. Other libraries cooperate by supplying the Library 
of Congress with copy for many cards. 

The publication and sale of the Library’s catalogs in book form 
make it possible for even the smaller libraries to have, at a reasonable 
cost, extensive bibliographical guides, which formerly only the larger 
and more affluent libraries could afford. The Library’s principal 
catalog in book form is “The National Union Catalog,” which lists 
not only books currently cataloged by the Library of Congress but 
also those cataloged by more than 500 other important libraries in the 
United States and Canada. Tt locates each title in one or more libra- 
ries and it includes foreign as well as American publications. Pub- 
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lished in its present form since 1956, this cumulative catalog is 
currently listing and locating about 113,300 titles a year. It consti- 
tutes not only a national bibliography, but also, since North American 
libraries acquire so large a part of the world’s publications, “The 
National Union Catalog” is the nearest ree in existence to an 
international bibliography. The Library also publishes the “Library 
of Congress GataloneBeoks: Subjects” and the “National Library 


of Medicine wey Bs which serve as supplements to Library of 


Congress’ National Union Catalog. 

In addition, the Library prepares and publishes, often in coopera- 
tion with other North American libraries, lists of current accessions 
in several special fields. Such lists are tools for scholars. 

Legal authorization.—2 U.S.C. 150. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operation and administrative not 
clearly separable, $1,878,526. In fiscal 1959, a total of $1,936,011 
received from the sale of catalog cards and technical publications was 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States. This meant that 103 
percent of the appropriations made for this activity in fiscal 1959 
was recovered. 


D. Provision or Books ror THE BLIND 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to procure books for the 
blind (talking books and books in raised characters) and machines 
on which to play talking books, and to distribute the books and the 
machines through cooperating libraries and other agencies. 

His and description.—An act of March 3, 1931 provided for a 
national books-for-the-blind program and gave the Library of Con- 
gress the responsibility for administering it. Then, only books in 
raised type, such as Braille and Moon, were to be provided, but the 
basic act was amended on March 4, 1933, to provide for recorded 
books (talking books) and the machines on which to play them. The 
original act limited service to the adult blind, but this restriction was 
removed in 1952 and in 1957 the act was further amended to remove 
the ceiling ($1,125,000) on annual appropriations for the activity. 

The Library of Congress procures the reading materials and the 
machines for the national program. The books are distributed by 30 
regional libraries, which assume responsibility for their custody and 
distribution. Serving the District of Columbia, the Library of Con- 
gress acts as one of these 30 regional libraries. The Library of Con- 
gress also provides a national service on a collection of Braille books 
not available in other regional libraries; and it conducts a national 
program to train volunteer Braillists. The machines on which to 

lay the talking books are distributed to qualified blind readers by 55 

tate agencies for the blind. 

Legal authorization.—2 U.S.C. 135a, 135b. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.--Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, $1,364,757. 


E. Provision or Rererence SERVICE 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Legislative Reference Service is to 
supply Members and committees of Congress with research and in- 
formation services. 
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History and description.—Established administratively in 1914, the 
Legislative Reference Service as at present organized stems from the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. One of the six main depart- 
ments of the Library, LRS, as it is commonly known, answers inquiries 
from Members and committees of Congress relating to their official 
business; and it provides, at their request, research and consultative 
services in the fields of immediate concern to Congress. Activities of 
the LRS include the preparation of reports and analyses, summaries 
and digests, charts, graphs, indexes, and translations, the provision of 
bibliographic and reader services and of informational and research 
materials, and the publication of the “Digest of Public General Bills.” 

Fields for which top-level research and advisory services were 
authorized by the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and which 
are now covered by specialists are: international affairs, international 
trade, taxation and fiscal policy, American government and public ad- 
ministration, education, conservation, American public law, labor 
engineering and public works, agriculture, price economics, nationa 
defense, social welfare, science and technology, and communications. 
In addition, there are eight subject-matter divisions in LRS, includ- 
ing the Education and Public Welfare Division, to serve the Con- 
gress and, through the Congress, the people of the United States. 

Legal authorization. —2 U.S.C. 166. . 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, $1,386,255. 


F. ApMINISTRATION OF THE CopyrIGHT OFFICE 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Copyright Office is to administer the 
copyright law. 

History and description —aArticle I, Section 8, of the Constitution 
of the United States provides that Congress shall have the power: 
“To promote the Progress of Science, and useful Arts, by securing for 
limited Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries.” The administration of the 
copyright law, passed in pursuance of this provision, was made the 
responsibility of the Librarian of Congress by an act of July 8, 1870. 
An act of February 19, 1897, created in the Library a copyright de- 
partment—now the Copyright Office—under a Register of Copyrights, 
appointed by the Librarian of Congress and responsible to him. 

The Copyright Office is responsible for recording copyright appli- 
cations, assignments, and renewals, for supplying copyright informa- 
tion to the public, for collecting and accounting for copyright fees, 
and for preparing and printing indexed catalogs for each class of 
copyright entries. The operation of the copyright law not only 
affords protection to creative effort, but it also provides a source of 
currently published books and other materials for the Library’s collec- 
tions. The estimated value of these materials plus the fees received 
for registration, which go to the Treasury, more than offset the appro- 
priations made for the expenses of the Copyright Office. 

The Copyright Office carries on many other activities that con- 
tribute to the dissemination of information, and to educational ad- 
vancement. It was active, for example, in working out details of the 
Universal Copyright Convention, a project of the United Nations 
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Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. This convention, 
after it was approved by the Senate and signed by the President, went 
into effect on i 16, 1955; thus, for the first time the United 
States became a party to a copyright convention of worldwide scope. 
Legal authorization.—2 USC. 139, and title 17 U.S.C. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, $1,396,881. 


G. ADMINISTRATION OF ProcraMs FINANCED By GIFT AND Trust Funps 


programs are administered to carry out the pur- 
poses for which the gift and trust funds were established. 

History and description.—An act of Congress, approved March 3, 
1925, as amended, created the Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, 
a quasi-corporation with perpetual succession and all the usual powers 
of a trustee, including the power to “invest, reinvest, or retain invest- 
ments” and, specifically, the authority— 
to accept, receive, hold, and administer such gifts, bequests, or devises of prop- 
erty for the benefit of or in connection with, the Library, its collections, or its 
services, as may be approved by the Board and by the Joint Committee on the 
Library. 

Income from trust funds and special gifts are used for three main 
purposes, all of which, directly or indirectly, relate to education: (1) 
the acquisition of library materials, particularly foreign materials, 
fine prints, and musical and other manuscripts; (2) the organization 
of the collections—for example, the preparation of lists of current 
acquisitions of Soviet and East European materials; and (3) the ren- 
dering of reader and reference services, such as the preparation of 
special bibliographies, the presentation of lectures, drama, poet 
readings, and concerts, the production of sound recordings of fol 
music and of poetry for sale to the public, and the commissioning of 
musical compositions. The influence of these activities is spread far 
beyond Washington by the distribution of publications and other 
products of these activities, and some of them, notably extension con- 
certs, take place throughout the country, thus making these gifts, as 
their donors intended, gifts to the Nation. 

Legal authorization.—2 U.S.C. 154-163. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, $1,397,094 (gifts, not appropriated funds). 
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CHAPTER 16. PROGRAMS OF THE VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


A. Inrropucrion AND SUMMARY 


The Veterans’ Administration administers three large educational 
programs for veterans and their surviving children, Additionally, 
some education and training is provided for selected employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The vocational rehabilitation program provides educational assist- 
ance needed by service-disabled veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict in preparing for, finding, and holding suitable em- 
ployment. By the close of the fiscal year 1959, 675,000 disabled vet- 
erans had entered training. During the fiscal year 1959 the peak 
number of World War II disabled veterans in training was 1,497. 
The peak number of Korean conflict disabled trainees was 11,942. 

The readjustment trainin provides vocational readjust- 
ment assistance for World War II and Korean conflict veterans, re- 
storing lost educational opportunities to veterans whose educational 
and vocational ambitions have been interrupted or impeded by active 
service in the armed forces in wartime. 

A total of 7,800,000 World War II veterans have trained under this 
program, and by the end of the fiscal year 1959, 2,274,000 Korean 
veterans had entered training. During the fiscal year 1959 the peak 
number of Korean conflict veterans in training was 588,209. Only 
156 World War II veterans remained in training in that year. 

The war orphans educational assistance program provides educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of wartime veterans who died 
from a service-incurred disease or injury. War orphans generally are 
eligible for this educational assistance after completion of high school, 
or after they pass the age of compulsory school attendance if they 
have dropped out of school. Usually, training must be completed by 
the 23d birthday. 

By the end of the fiscal year 1959, 13,200 war orphans had entered 
training. In the United States, only 1 in each 10 trainees had enrolled 
in schools below the college level. In the sFreiey etm Republic, where 
1,641 war orphans had enrolled in this program by the end of the fiscal 
ra 1959, almost 2 in each 5 had enrolled in schools below the college 
evel. 

These programs are administered from Veterans’ Administration 
regional offices, making use of established educational institution and 
industrial establishments to provide the training. In the two pro- 
grams for veterans, they may train in institutions of higher learning, 
schools below the college level, in business establishments or on a farm 
in combination with school courses. War orphans must train in in- 
stitutions of higher learning or in vocational schools. Where a seri- 
ously disabled veteran is unable to pursue training in a regular edu- 
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cational institution or business establishment, special arrangements 
are made to provide the necessary training through a private instruc- 
tor, in sheltered workshops or through other special rehabilitation 
procedures. 

Each applicant for vocational rehabilitation or war orphans educa- 
tional assistance is provided vocational counseling to assist in the selec- 
tion of an appropriate objective. Following counseling a trainin 

lan designed toward attainment of the selected objective is auvlanel 

pon request, applicants for readjustment training are provided vo- 
cational counseling. 

An education and training allowance is paid to war orphans and 
readjustment trainees to assist them in meeting subsistence and train- 
ing expenses. The cost of tuition, fees, books, supplies, and equip- 
ment is paid for rehabilitation trainees, and they receive a subsistence 
allowance while pursuing training and for 2 months after rehabili- 
tation. 

General employee training provided by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion covers all levels—clerical, technical, professional, supervisory, 
and executive. Emphasis on the latter level was increased by the 
establishment several years ago of a management development pro- 
gram throughout the Veterans’ Administration. Electronic pe 
processing has been a current major field of training. 

The Department of Medicine and Surgery Sg a training pro- 

for medical, professional, technical, and administrative staffs 
of VA hospitals and outpatient clinics. The programs constituting 
this educational activity are concerned mostly with the higher levels 
of professional education. 
mployee training and development extends to employees in the 
central office of the Veterans’ Administration and to field station 
employees of the Department of Veterans Benefits and of the Depart- 
ment of Insurance. 

Before the passage of Public Law 85-507 only the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery and the Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion Service, Department of Veterans Benefits, had statutory authority 
for outside training. Since the passage of this act the rest of the 
Veterans’ Administration has made wiser use of outside training 
facilities, ranging from specialty courses in such areas as supply 
and real estate appraisal to general management subjects, 

The administrative obligations for the three programs which pro- 
vide educational benefits for veterans and their 
cannot be separately stated. These three programs are serviced by 
the same personnel. Obligations for salaries and expenses for these 
personnel totaled $23,100,000, exclusive of office supplies, rent, utilities, 
and salaries of supporting personnel in other organizational elements 
of the Veterans’ Administration, Under the combined Readjustment 
Training and War Orphans Educational Assistance programs, the 
allowances paid to schools for making required reports to the VA 
totaled $5,600,000 and reimbursements to States for expenses incurred 
in the approval and review of courses at. schools and job training 
‘establishments totaled Jee The total obligations for direct 
benefits (subsistence, tuition, books, supplies, and equipment) in the 
tiscal year,1959 were as follows: 
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Vocational rehabilitation, $22,300,000; readjustment training, $566,- 
400,000; war orphans educational assistance, $7,700,000; VA employee 
training, $205,000. 

Total obligations for all educational programs of the Veterans’ 
Administration for the fiscal year 1959 amounted to: Operating, 
$596,400,000; administrative, $31,005,000; total $627,405,000. 


B. VocationaL REHABILITATION AND Epucation SErRvICE 


1. Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Veterans 


Purpose.—The pu of this program is to afford vocational 
rehabilitation ll ~ service-disabled veterans of World War II 


and the Korean conflict to assist them in preparing for, finding and 
holding suitable employment. 

History and description—The Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
March 24, 1943, provided a program of vocational rehabilitation for 
disabled veterans of World War II found to be in need of such train- 
ing. On December 28, 1950, the benefits of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act were extended to veterans disabled during the Korean 
conflict. period. 

Any veteran of World War II, or the Korean conflict who served 
in the active military, naval, or air forces; who was discharged under 
other than dishonorable conditions; who within his basic service 
period received a service-connected disability for which compensation 
1s payable (or would be but for receipt of retirement pay) ; and who is 
in need of vocational rehabilitation in order to overcome the handicap 
of such disability, is eligible for these vocational rehabilitation bene- 
fits. The basic service period for World War II veterans is Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, to July 25, 1947, and for Korean veterans it is June 27, 
1950, to January 31, 1955. 

By the close of the fiscal year 1959, 675,000 World War II and 
Korean conflict disabled veterans had entered training. The number 
of disabled World War II veterans in training rose gradually from 
the beginning of the program until December 1947, when 256,000 were 
receiving vocational rehabilitation training. The number of disabled 
Korean trainees reached a peak of 18,000 in April 1956. 

Training for World War II veterans generally was completed by 
July 25, 1956, but the deadline for completion was extended to July 
25, 1960, for a few thousand veterans who were unable to initiate and 
complete training earlier. Korean veterans must complete their train- 
ing before February 1, 1964, except that the deadline is extended 4 
years for the relatively few veterans who will be unable to initiate 
and complete training by that date. 

The Veterans’ Administration makes use of established educational 
institutions and industrial establishments to provide training required 
in connection with vocational rehabilitation. Tuition is paid to educa- 
tional institutions to cover services rendered. Educational institu- 
tions also are reimbursed for books, supplies, and equipment furnished 
veteran students. Disabled veterans in training on the job receive 
necessary tools and equipment from the Veterans’ Administration. 

While pursuing training, and for 2 months after rehabilitation, 
disabled veterans receive a subsistence allowance, The basic monthly 
subsistence allowance for a school trainee is $75 if the veteran has 
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no dependents, $105 if he has one dependent, or $120 if he has more 
than one dependent. The basic monthly subsistence allowance for a 
job trainee is $65 if the veteran has no dependent, or $90 if he has 
a dependent or dependents. Exact amounts may vary from these 
rates in individual cases because of the degree of the veteran’s dis- 
ability, the number and type of his dependents, and the amount of in- 
come received from productive labor by job trainees. Needy disabled 
veterans can obtain loans up to a maximum of $100 upon entrance into 
training. 

Vocanoaind counseling is provided to assist disabled veterans to select 
suitable employment objectives. Veterans choose a wide variety of 
employment objectives, the training for which is given through school 
courses, training on the job, or institutional on-farm training courses. 
Special restorative courses in speech correction, lip reading, and audi- 
tory training are made available when needed. While in training, 
disabled veterans are periodically visited by a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion training specialist from the regional office. 

Legal authorization —Chapter 31, title 38, U.S.C. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959, operating and administrative.—Direct 
benefits (subsistence, tuition, books, supplies, and equipment) 
$22,300,000. The administrative cost for this program cannot be sep- 
arated from the administrative costs for the readjustment training 
and the war orphans educational assistance programs because these 
three programs are serviced by the same personnel. Obligations for 
salaries and expenses for all vocational rehabilitation and education 
employees totaled $23,100,000, exclusive of office supplies, rent, utili- 
ties, and salaries of supporting personnel in other organizational ele- 
ments of the Veterans’ Administration. 


2. Readjustment Training for World War II and Korean Veterans 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to provide vocational 
readjustment and to restore lost educational opportunities to those 
veterans whose educational and vocational ambitions were interrupted 
or impeded by active service in the Armed Forces in wartime. 

History and description.—The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 provided training benefits for World War IT veterans who were 
discharged under conditions other than dishonorable. This program 
came to a close on July 25, 1956, except for a small number of persons 
who were entitled to training benefits beyond that date. By the close 
of fiscal year 1959, 7,800,000 veterans had entered training under this 
program. 

Readjustment training benefits for Korean conflict veterans dis- 
charged under conditions other than dishonorable were authorized 
by the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Veterans who 
served on active duty in the Armed Forces after June 27, 1950, are 
entitled to one and a half days of training for each day of active duty 
during a period of service which began prior to February 1, 1955, up 
to a maximum of 36 months of training. They may enter training 
within the 3-year period immediately following their discharge or 
release to inactive duty, and they have up to 8 years after release from 
active duty to complete their training. Veterans whose dishonorable 
discharges have been corrected or modified by competent authority 
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to show discharge under conditions other than dishonorable are per- 
mitted to initiate a program of education or training under this law 
within 3 years after September 1, 1958, or within 3 years after the 
date the discharge was corrected or modified, whichever is the later. 
In no case will training be provided under this law after January 31, 
1965. By the end of the fiscal year 1959, 2,274,000 Korean veterans 
had entered training under this program. 

A veteran may pursue an approved course of education or training 
of his own choice at any educational institution or training establish- 
ment which will accept and retain him as a student or trainee. This 
includes training in institutions of higher learning, schools below the 
college level, apprentice and other training on the job in business estab- 
lishments, and on-farm training in combination with school courses. 
An approved course is one which has been found to meet the approval 
criteria in the statute for each type of training. The responsibility for 
approving courses of education and training is vested in the several 

tates. However, the Veterans’ Administration is required to remove 
a veteran from training if it finds that the educational institution is 
not complying with the requirements of the law. Also, a veteran must 
progress satisfactorily in his course in order to continue in training. 

If a veteran has entered training in a course of his choice and later 
decides he wants to change to cnailae course, he may doso. However, 
a veteran who has changed his course may not make a second change. 

Before authorizing the enrollment of a veteran in a course, the 


‘Veterans’ Administration (VA) must determine whether it leads toa 


predetermined and identified educational, professional, or vocational 
objective; whether the institution offering it has been in operation for 
the requisite number of years and whether in the case of a profit 
school, no more than 85 percent of its enrollees are having their tuition, 
fees and other charges paid by the VA or the institution. 

The law prohibits the VA from authorizing a veteran to enroll in 
an avocational or recreational course or a course offered by an educa- 
tional institution listed by the Attorney General under section 3 of 
part III of Executive Order 9835 as amended. Also, veterans may 
enroll in a course in a foreign country only if the course is offered by 
a recognized institution of higher learning. 

An education and training allowance 1s paid to veterans —- 
training under this program to assist them in meeting the expenses 0 
tuition, fees, books, supplies, equipment, and subsistence. The 
monthly education and training allowance for a full-time school 
course is $110 if the trainee has no dependent, $135 if he has one de- 
pendent, or $160 if he has two or more dependents. For a cooperative 
course, the monthly allowance is $90 if he has no dependent, $110 if 
he has one dependent, or $130 if he has two or more dependents. For 
og ceerweean or other training on the job, the basic allowance is $70 
if he has no dependent, $85 if he has one dependent, or $105 if he has 
two or more dependents. For institutional on-farm training, the basic 
allowance is $95 if he has no dependent, $110 if he has one dependent, 
or $130 if he has two or more dependents. Because of certain provi- 
sions of the law, the exact amount paid to veterans may differ from 
these basic allowances. In the cases of veterans training on farms or 
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in business establishments, the allowance is scaled downward as the 
training progresses. 

Eligible veterans, at their request, may be furnished vocational 
counseling to help them choose the course they wish to pursue and to 
help them in making their adjustment to civil life. 

egal authorization.—Readjustment training for World War IT 
veterans: Section 12(a), Public Law 85-857. The Korean conflict 
or readjustment training: Chapter 33, title 38, United States 
e. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959, operating and administrative—Direct 
benefits (education and training allowances) for Korean conflict re- 
adjustment training totaled $566,000,000. Benefit payments. for 
readjustment training of World War II veterans amounted to $50,000 
for subsistence allowances, $305,000 for tuition, and $26,000 for sup- 
plies and materials. The cost of salaries and expenses is included in 
the salaries and expenses reported for the vocational rehabilitation 
program. Allowances paid to schools for making required reports to 
the VA concerning Korean conflict veterans, and trainees under the 
war orphans’ educational assistance program. totaled $5,600,000, and 
reimbursements to States for expenses incurred in the approval and 
review of courses at schools and job training establishments totaled 
$2,100,000. 

3. War Orphans’ Educationa! Assistance 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide opportunities 
for education to the children of wartime veterans who died from a 
service-incurred disease or injury. 

History and description—The War Orphans’ Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1956, Public Law 634, 84th Congress, provides up to 36 
months of educational assistance for the child of a veteran who died 
from a service-connected disease or injury incurred during the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, World War II, or the Korean 
conflict. War orphans generally are eligible for this educational as- 
sistance after completion of high school, or after they pass the age 
of compulsory school attendance if they have dropped out of school. 
Usually training must be completed by the 23d birthday. 

Educational assistance is provided for war orphans pursuing an 
approved program of education in institutions of higher learning or 
in vocational schools below the college level. Special restorative train- 
ing may be provided for war orphans who otherwise would be unable 
to pursue a program of education because of a physical or mental dis- 
ability. Handicapped war orphans may be provided this special 
restorative training or specialized vocational training, as may be 
needed, between the ages of 14 and 23. 

By the end of the fiscal year 1959, 13,200 war orphans had entered 

training under this program. Of these trainees 83 percent entered 
institutions of higher learning, and the other 17 percent enrolled for 
technical, vocational, or special restorative programs in schools below 
the college level. In the Philippine Republic almost 2 out of each 5 
enrolled in schools below the college level, while in the United States 
and its territories and possessions only 1 out of each 10 enrolled in 
schools below the college level. ; 
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Training under this program may be provided only by educational 
institutions located in the United States, its territories, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and the Republic of the Philippines. Until the enact- 
ment of Public Law 85-450 on June 18, 1958, training was not author- 
ized in the Republic of the Philippines. 

Courses offered by educational institutions are tel for this 
program on the same basis as courses approved under the readjust- 
ment training program for Korean veterans. Established educational 
institutions are used to provide the training necessary to achieve the 
objective selected by the orphan. While in training, the surviving 
parent or the guardian, or in some instances the orphan himself, is 
paid an educational assistance allowance to meet, in part, the expenses 
of the orphan’s subsistence, tuition, fees, books, supplies, equipment 
and other educational costs. This allowance is $110 per month for a 
full-time program, $80 per month for a three-quarter time program, 
and $50 per month for a one-half time program. 

Each applicant for educational assistance under this program is 
provided vocational counseling prior to selection of an educational, 
professional or vocational objective. The counselor assists the war 
orphan and his survivi arent or his guardian in choosing an ap- 
propriate objective and helps to develop an educational plan for the 
attainment of the objective selected. Personal adjustment counseling 
is also available to war orphans to assist them in working out per- 
sonal problems which are interfering with their educational planning 
or the A har of their program of education. 

Legal authorization —Chapter 35, title 38, United States Code. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959, operating and administrative.—Edu- 
cational assistance allowances amounted to $7,700,000. Other expenses 
incident to this program are included in the expenditures reported for 
the readjustment training program. 


C. DerarRTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
1. Employee Training 


Purpose——The purpose of this program is to provide educational 
opportunities for Department of Medicine and Surgery employees in 
order to increase their knowledge, proficiency, ability, skill, and 

ualifications in the performance of their present or proposed duties, 
thus assuring the maintenance of a high quality of medical care to 
veteran patients. 

History and description —¥ ollowing World War II the Veterans’ 
Administration Medical Service, as formerly constituted, was abol- 
ished and the Department of Medicine and Surgery was established 
to replace it. Authorization for educational activities was included 
in the statute setting up the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
The educational activities were inaugurated in early 1946 when resi- 
dency training programs were established in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals located near medical schools and medical centers. In 
addition, there was authorized and begun in 1946 the training of 
physicians, dentists, and nurses by detail to schools of several Govern- 
ment agencies and to civil institutions of learning. This authority 
was expanded by legislation 4 years later to include full-time profes- 
sional, technical, and medical administrative employees. 
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Paralleling the development of this activity was the detail of full- 
time professional and technical personnel from their own stations 
to other VA stations which had the facilities and staff for teaching 
them a wide variety of significant subjects. 

In 1947 the Department began to establish affiliations or associa- 
tions with the graduate schools of universities and colleges. This 
was done for the purpose of providing field experience at VA stations 
in disciplines which presented critical recruitment problems, such as 
clinical psychology, social work, and occupational therapy. 

In November 1956, a research program with educational activities 
and goals, the clinical investigator program, was initiated. The pas- 
sage of Public Law 85-507 gave additional support to training as 
conducted by the Department. 

The educational activity of the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery presently consists of the following: 

(a) Medical and dental residency and internship: Residencies in 
the clinical divisions of medicine, surgery, and other special fields 
provide advanced training in preparation for the practice of a spe- 
cialty. The great majority of 7A hoapitala conducting residency pro- 

rams are affiliated with medical schools. Supervision of the resi- 
dency training is the responsibility of the deans committees. These 
committees are composed of the dean of the affiliated medical school 
and senior faculty representatives of the major departments. 

A small number of VA hospitals, not affiliated with medical schools, 
conduct. effective residency training programs under supervision of a 
medina advisory committee composed of outstanding consultants in 
the area. 

Residents are appointed on a 1-year basis and reappointed each 
year in the absence of contra-indications, for the length of training 
needed to meet specialty board requirements, generally 3 to 5 years. 
Interns are appointed for 1 year only. Requirements for appointment 
are standard throughout the VA hospital system. 

The residency stipend paid at a VA hospital is established by the 
Chief Medical Director upon recommendation of the deans commit- 
tee. In essentially all instances, the deans committees have recom- 
mended that the maximum stipend be paid in each of the five pay 

des established for residencies. 

(6) Special medical and paramedical training programs: These 
programs provide supervised on-the-job training. Trainees are gen- 
erally employed on a part-time basis, but in some cases on a full-time 
basis. Trainees are paid for services rendered in some programs. 
‘Those in other programs do not receive monetary compensation, but 
are entitled to quarters, subsistence, and laundry as appear to be war- 
ranted by the services they give. Training standards provide for 
competent supervision by full-time staff possessing qualifications sat- 
isfactory to the appropriate national professional organization and 
to the associated or affiliated school. 

Special medical administrative training The pur- 
pose of these programs is to improve hospital and clinic administra- 
tion and management, and to Nilay a source for recruitment to meet 
critical employment needs. ese programs provide full-time em- 
ployment on a paid basis. : 
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The hospital administration residency has been developed with and 
approved by the American College of Hospital Administrators, 
American Hospital Association, associated university programs in 
hospital administration, and outstanding hospitals. It consists of 
1 year of preceptor training in selected VA hospitals. 

or administrative services training, recruits are taken from Fed- 
eral service entrance examination lists. The training ranges from 6 
months to 1 year of intense training in selected hospitals and clinics. 

VA employees, who qualify for the position of hospital assistant 
manager but have had a minimum of experience or responsibility for 
the overall operation of a hospital, are selected for hospital assistant 
manager training. This consists of 1 year training assignments, ap- 
proximately one-half of which is actual training, the other half 
planned, guided experience designed to serve the traming VA hospital 
as well as the trainee. 

VA physicians with interest and high aptitude in hospital and medi- 
cal administration are selected for administrative medicine training. 
Preceptorship training for 13-week periods in selected hospitals 1s 
given to each trainee, 

The VA institute for hospital administrators is held semi-annually. 
The institute offers highly intensified 3-week courses. Faculty is 
drawn primarily from leading universities, outstanding public and 
private hospitals, and from specialists from Government and industry. 

(d) Clinical investigator program: Through this program excep- 
tionally qualified young clinicians have an opportunity on a full-time 
basis to gain additional research experience in the area of their par- 
ticular interest in the broad fields of medicine and surgery. This pro- 
gram is designed to prepare greater numbers of physicians and dentists 
for careers wherein patient care is provided by individuals specificall 
trained in research. The tenure of appointment is up to 3 years, wi 
candidate’s work and progress evaluated each year, prior to reappoint- 
ment for the succeeding year. 

(e) Dental training center: This dental training program, located 
at VA Hospital, Chicago (West Side), Lll., provides a reservoir of 
trained personnel to assume positions of great administrative respon- 
sibility that have to be filled because of retirement of chiefs in the 
dental service or because of normal attrition. It is geared uniquely 
to special problems of VA dental administration. 

(f) Lecture program: Through this program, lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and clinics by non-V A personnel outstanding in their fields are 
delivered to hospital and clinic personnel at VA stations. The lectures 
are usually followed by question and answer periods and by group 
discussion. 

(g) Physician-in-residence program: This program is planned pri- 
marily for VA hospitals remote from large medical centers. It is 
woven around mature teachers, drawn from the ranks of the Nation’s 
medical leaders. Their visits to the hospitals extend for at least 3 
days, often longer. 

(h) Interstation training: VA hospital and clinic staff are detailed 
for short periods of training from their parent stations to stations 
which possess the facilities and staff to give intensive instruction in 
various medical, paramedical, and administrative specialities. 
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) Educational conferences: VA conferences of representatives of 
different VA medical, paramedical, and medical administrative spe- 
cialties are planned at the beginning of each fiscal year, These con- 
ferences are usually of 2-days’ duration and are held at VA stations, 
and are essentially educational in theme and method, 

( ) Extra-V A educational duty: Full-time VA hospital and clinic 
staif of many different classifications are detailed to training in insti- 
tutions of learning outside the Veterans’ Administration. Here they 
receive specialized training not available within the agency. Occa- 
sionally, such training courses, particularly in the administrative field, 
are developed to meet specific local at field stations, and are 
conducted for VA personnel by the school faculties at the stations 
themselves. 

Another form of extra-VA educational duty is the authorized at- 
tendance by full-time VA staff at meetings of local, sectional, national, 
and international associations dedicated to the promotion of those 
skills and services required in VA hospitals and clinics. In many 
instances, VA personnel attending these meetings are also active 
participants. 

(%) Medical illustration pr : Medical illustration activities 
are conducted in 98 VA hospitals in support of research and training 
in addition to clinical care. This program engages in medical film 
production, maintenance and operation of projection equipment, the 
provision of anatomical models, illustrations, and specimens for train- 
ing, and the production of exhibits for presentation at VA installa- 
tions and at meetings of medical and scientific organizations. 

Legal authorization.—38 U.S.C. 813; 38 U.S.C, 4101; 38 U.S.C. 
4114(a) ; 88 U.S.C. 4114(b) ; Public Law 330, 80th Congress; Public 
Law 85-507 (72 Stat. 327). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $17,277,230; administra- 
tive, $86,103; total, $17,363,333. At least 91 percent of the operating 
obligations represents salary and stipends earned by VA employees 
placed in special training, 1.e., medical and dental residency and in- 
ternship programs, special medical and paramedical training pro- 
grams, special medical administrative training programs, and the 
clinical investigator program. Such costs are considered by the De- 

artment of Medicine and Surgery to be commensurate with the serv- 
ices rendered to the Veterans’ Administration by the individual while 
in training status. 

The figure given for administrative obligations represents only 
salary costs of the focal centralized administration of the overall 
Department of Medicine and en a education and training pro- 
gram, in the Office of the Assistant Chief Medical Director for Re- 
search and Education. 


D. Oruer DeparRTMENTS OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


1. Employee Training 


Purpose—The purpose of employee training in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration and in the field stations of the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Benefits and of the Department of Insurance 
1s to insure maximum effectiveness in the performance of functions 
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by carrying out a vigorous, continuous, positive, and practical pro- 
gram of employee training and development of personnel. : 

History and description.—It has been a long standing policy that 
each VA station examine, at least once a year, its training needs and 
develop plans to meet these needs. The resultant training has covered 
all levels—clerical, technical, professional, supervisory, and executive. 

Emphasis on the last level was increased by the establishment sev- 
eral years ago of a management development program throughout the 
Veterans’ Administration. As part of this program participants are 
appraised—usually through the use of the group appraisal method— 
and plans of development activities are worked out to improve the per- 
formance of their present duties and to increase their potentiality for 
advancement. These activities cover the full range of training meth- 
ods. Of particular interest are the mgs ay 8: principles seminars 
and the national management institutes. The management eymen 
seminars are attended by top central office officials and are led by ex- 
perts in the management field. The national management institutes 
are attended by key field personnel, selected on the basis of demon- 
strated leadership and growth potential. 

Electronic data processing has been a current major field of train- 

An electronic data-processing system has been installed in the 
Philadelphia insurance and tested. 

The counselor training program is designed to assist vocational 
advisers in raising their level of competency to that of counseling 
psychologists and to stimulate professional growth and staff develop- 
ment to improve counseling service to veterans. The annual average 
number of trainees participating in this program since its inception 
in 1953 is 65. 

Before the passage of Public Law 85-507 only the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery and the Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion Service, Department of Veterans’ Benefits, had statutory au- 
thority for outside training. Since the passage of Public Law 85-507 
the rest of the Veterans’ Administration, which is covered by this 
law, has used outside training facilities, ranging from specialty courses 
im such areas as supply and real estate appraisal to general manage- 
ment subjects. 

Legal authorization—Public Law 85-507, “The Government Em- 
ployees Training Act.” 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959, operating and administrative-—Budg- 
etary obligations are not specifically identified as training and are met 
as normal operating expenditures. These expenditures are primarily 
for the use of outside training facilities, some inservice training does 
not normally involve additional costs. The estimated expenditure 
for employee training in fiscal year 1959 is $35,000. This includes 
tuition, travel, per diem, and related costs. 
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CHAPTER 17. PROGRAMS OF THE NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


A. InrTRopUcTION AND SUMMARY 


The National Science Foundation administers two types of edu- 
cational activities. Through its Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education, the Foundation gives direct support to graduate students, 
advanced scholars, and teachers, and to programs and projects of 
various kinds for the improvement of science education. 

Grants for basic research, administered by the Division of Bio- 
logical and Medical Sciences, the Division of Mathematical, Physical, 
and Engineering Sciences, and the Office of Social Science, are educa- 
tional in that most grants are made to investigators in the colleges 
and universities, ig provide some support for graduate students in 
the form of research assistantships. 

Obligations for all of these programs for the fiscal year 1959 
amounted to: Operating, $108,020,511; administrative, $3,182,228; 
total, $111,202,739. 


B. Drviston or Screntirvic PerRsoNNEL AND EpucaTIon 


Purpose —The purpose of the activities of this Division are to pro- 
vide leadership for efforts directed at the development of national 
policy for science education; to provide support for programs aimed 
at the improvement of the training of scientists, mathematicians, and 
SnnORS and to strengthen science education in general. 

istory and description.—As soon as practicable after the organiza- 
tion of the Foundation—subsequent to the passage of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950--the first programs for the training 
of scientists and engineers were established, and a program of plan- 
ning for additional efforts was launched. These first operational pro- 
rams—predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowships—were inaugurated 
In 1952. 

In the fiscal year 1959, 25 distinct program activities were admin- 
istered. ‘These programs were directed toward the following general 
problem areas: (1) The motivation and support of high-caliber stu- 
dents and advanced scholars in science, mathematics, and engineer- 
ing; (2) the supplemental training of teachers of science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering at all levels in the educational system; (3) 
the development of modern course-content materials and teachi 
aids, consistent. with the current status of scientific knowledge an 
theory; (4) the exploration and experimentation with additional ap- 
proaches to problems in science education. 

Brief descriptions of the purpose and development of each of these 
programs in education in the science follow: 
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1. Fellowships 


Fellowship operations were among the first the Foundation put 
into effect. The first two programs went into operation in the fiscal 
year 1952. From that year through the fiscal year 1959, 5 additional 
fellowship programs were developed, and the Foundation received 
and processed more than 38,000 applications. Approximately 9,350 
of the applicants received support. 

Following are brief descriptions of the fellowship programs in op- 
eration at the end of the fiscal year 1959. The number of fellows 
supported from fiscal] year 1959 funds is in parentheses at the end of 
each program title. 

Graduate fellowships (1,100) for students studying for a mas- 
ter’s or a more advanced degree in science, mathematics, or 
engineering. 

ostdoctoral fellowships (194) primarily for individuals who 

have recently received a doctor’s daghes in science, mathematics, 
or engineering. 

Senior (83) primarily intended for 
recognized senior scientists, mathematicians, and engineers. 

Science faculty fellowships (302) for junior college, college, 
and university science, mathematics, and engineering teachers. 

Cooperative graudate fellowships (1,050) similar to graduate 
fellowships wer: that certain aspects of the program are ad- 
ministered jointly by the cooperating institutions and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Summer fellowships for graduate teaching assistants (580) for 
supporting of summer study by graduate teaching assistants. 

Sumner fellowships for secondary school teachers (628) pro- 
vide support for programs of individual graduate study by 
secondary school science and mathematics teachers. 

In addition, at the request of the Department of State, the Founda- 
tion has assumed responsibility for the administration of the program 
of NATO postdoctoral fellowships in science. 


2. Institutes 


The general objective of the institute programs is to make it pos- 
sible for inservice teachers in elementary schools, secondary schools, 
and colleges and universities to obtain additional instruction in sub- 
ject matter and to become acquainted with new developments in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and engineering. They are characterized as 
“group” activities—as contrasted with study through individual pro- 
grams as in the fellowship activities—and in employing course ma- 
terials specially prepared to meet the subject matter needs of the 
teachers. 

During the summer of 1953, the National Science Foundation spon- 
sored four summer activities as an experimental effort to assist college 
science teachers in developing their own professional competencies. 
These exploratory programs led to tha development of the institute 
techinque as a major means for the improvement of science education. 
Between 1953 and 1959, four distinct types of institute programs were 
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developed. A brief description of each of the four types of institutes 
follows, with numbers supported in 1959 in parentheses. 

Summer institutes for secondary school and college teachers 
(348) are designed to improve the subject matter competence of 
Lamhe xy teachers. Of the 348 summer institutes in 1959, 30 
were for college teachers only ; 19 were for both secondary school 
teachers and college teachers; and the remaining 299 were for 
secondary school teachers only. An additional 10 summer in- 
stitutes for elementary school teachers and supervisors were sup- 

rted on an experimental basis, as were 2 exploratory summer 
institutes for technical institute personnel. 

Summer conferences for college teachers (19) constituted a new 
program in the fiscal year 1959, designed to consider specialized 
subject matter areas of science and mathematics. The conferences 
are of 4 weeks’ or less duration. 

Academic year institutes (32) are full-time, yearlong programs 
of study in science and mathematics designed eapasinlly for sec- 
ondary school teachers in these fields. The National Science 
Foundation supported its first two academic year institutes dur- 
ing 1956-57. 

Inservice institutes (182) are designed for secondary school 
science and mathematics teachers who can pursue additional sub- 
ject matter training in offduty hours in the school year. The in- 
service institute program was begun with two institutes for high 
school teachers during the spring semester of 1957. A very 
limited program of inservice institutes for elementary school 
teachers and supervisors of mathematics and science was sup- 
ported on an experimental basis during the 1959-60 school year. 


3. Special Projects in Science Education 


The Special Projects in Science Education Section is concerned 
principally with the experimental testing and development of promis- 
ing new ideas for the improvement of science instruction and with 
new and more effective methods for increasing interest in and under- 
standing of science. 

These programs of special projects fall into three general cate- 
gories: (1) secondary school programs, (2) college programs and 
teacher improvement programs, and (3) international science educa- 
tion programs. Program activities supported from fiscal year 1959 
— within each of these three categories are described briefly 

ow: 

Secondary school programs are planned by universities, col- 
leges, scientific societies, research organizations, and other groups 
to enlist interest and promote understanding of science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering by students in the secondary schools. 

The visiting scientists (secondary schools) program provides 
support in the form of grants to professional societies for pro- 

of visiting scientists to secondary schools to acquaint stu- 

nts and faculty with the sciences as vital activities, and to pro- 
vide council concerning careers and education. : 

The traveling high school science library program aims to stim- 
ulate the interests of high school students in science and mathe- 
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matics through making available to schools, on a’ loan basis, a 
carefully selected library of general-interest books covering a 
broad spectrum of science fields, wath 

The traveling science demonstration lecture program provides 
support for the training and subsequent expense of selected 
teachers in demonstrating scientific principles in the classroom. 
These teachers travel over designated areas of the country, visit- 
schools wpon request, 

cience clubs and student projects are carried on to stimulate 

an interest in science and in scientific and engineering careers 

peony among precollege age students, by. providing grants 

or the support of extracurricular science projects under the guid- 
ance of national youth organizations. 

Summer training for secondary school students provides sup- 
port in the form of grants to colleges, universities, and other 
nonprofit research institutions for summer programs offering op- 
portunities to high-ability secondary school students to study and 
work with experienced scientists and mathematicians at the 
sponsoring institutions. 

State academies of science, new in fiscal year 1959, provide 
financial support to State academies of science and similar or- 
ganizations for programs designed to strengthen interest in sci- 
ence, especially among young people. 

The science career information program provides support for 
the preparation and distribution of career guidance materials 
by scientific organizations to give authoritative information to 
students considering professional careers in various fields of 
science. 

College programs and teacher improvement programs are 
planned by universities, colleges, scientific societies, research or- 
ganizations, and other groups to stimulate interest in and under- 
standing of science, mathematics, and engineering of students 
and to increase the knowledge and broaden the professional out- 
look of science teachers. Activities supported during 1959 in this 
area include the following: 

The visiting scientists program provides support through 
grants to national professional societies for distinguished scien- 
tific lecturers to visit colleges and smal] universities throughout 
the 

The un a science education program provides sup- 
port in the form of grants to colleges, universities, and other 
nonprofit research institutions to foster undergraduate participa- 
tion in research. 

The research participation for teacher training program, sup- 
oe for the first time in the fiscal year 1959 on an experimental 

asis, provides support in the form of grants to colleges, univer- 


sities, and other nonprofit research institutions for offerin 
portunities to teachers from secondary schools and smal] coll 
to participate in scientific research during the summer months. 
pecial field institutes grants are made in support of outstand- 
ing special programs providing advanced training in highly spe- 
 cialized subjects for college faculty members, research workers, 
and advanced graduate students. 
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International science education yo begun in the fiscal 
year 1959, have developed under three general program group- 
ings: curricula development, teacher training, and science stu- 


dent programs, 
4. Course-Content Improvement Programs 


The Foundation is supporting a number of projects within two gen- 
eral categories: (1) course-content studies and development and (2) 
supplementary teaching aids. 

ithin the course-content studies and development category, modest 
support has been provided:for a variety of small-scale experiments for 
several years. Initial work on one major project—the development 
of new course materials for high school physics—was initiated in the 
fiscal year 1957. During the fiscal year 1959, support for this type 
of activity was expanded on a major scale. Studies underway by top 
scientists and leading high school science teachers include physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, and the biological sciences. 

Within the category of supplementary teaching aids, grants are 
awarded to colleges, universities, and professional organizations to 
enable highly competent mathematicans, scientists, and engineers aid- 
ed by teachers, media experts, and-technicians to develop audiovisual 
aids and new laboratory equipment to extend the range and enhance 
the quality of courses which necessarily deal with materials and events 
and the tools with which we observe, measure, and record phenomena, 
as well as with abstract explanatory concepts. 

In the fiscal year 1959, grants were awarded for 16 projects in this 
area. 

Legal authorization—The National Science Foundation Act of 
1950 (Public Law 507, 81st Cong.). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $62,070,352; administra- 
tive, $2,285,432; total, $64,355,784. 


C. Orner Divisions or THE FOUNDATION 
1. Grants for Research, Mainly in Colleges and Universities 


Purpose.—The purpose of these grants is to “develop and encour- 
age the pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of basic re- 
search * * * in the sciences,” and to “strengthen basic research, 
including independent research by individuals * * *,” the funda- 
mental aim of basic research being the discovery of new knowledge. 

History and description—The support of basic research by the 
Foundation was initiated in the fiscal year 1952. This support is fur- 
nished largely through grants to individual investigators in the col- 
leges and universities, by the following organizational units in the 
Foundation: The Division of Biological and Medical Sciencies; the 
Division of Mathematical, Physical, and Engineering Sciences; and 
the Office of Social Science. In the fiscal year 1959, 967 grants were 
made, primarily to investigators in colleges and universities, for re- 
search in the biological and medical sciences; 751 grants were made 
in the mathematical, physical, and engineering sciences; and 53 grants 
were awarded in the social sciences. Growth in these programs can 
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be seen by comparison with grant awards made in the fiscal year 1952, 
the first year of operation of these programs, with 68 grants in the 
biological and medical sciences, 29 grants in the mathematical, physi- 
cal, and engineering sciences, and none in the social sciences, 

Although the primary purpose of the Foundation’s abo abers for 
the support of basic research is the discovery of new knowledge, a 
collateral result is the support of a considerable number of graduate 
students in science, mathematics, and engineering as research 
assistants. 

Legal authorization—The National Science Foundation Act of 
1950 (Public Law 507, 81st Cong.). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $45,950,159 ; administra- 
tive, $896,796 ; total, $46,846,955. 
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CHAPTER 18, PROGRAMS OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


A. IntropucTION AND SUMMARY 


The educational activities of the Smithsonian Institution fall gen- 
erally within the scope of its 113-year-old grant of power from Con- 
gress to perform services for the “increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” Within its administrative supervision come the exhibi- 
tion and dissemination of information programs of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the International Exchange Service, the Na- 
tional Air Museum, the National Collection of Fine Arts, the National 
Gallery of Art (mainly self-governing), the Nationa] Zoological Park, 
and the U.S. National Museum. Some of the activities of these agen- 
cies are directly instructional; others contribute to education. 

In addition to exhibition and information programs for the general 
public as well as for specialists, the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
the National Zoological Park, the National Air Museum, and the US 
National Museum carry on varying research programs; prepare and 

ublish historical, scientific, and nological, as well as popular pub- 
ications; and lend assistance to organizations or private individuals 
pursuing research projects. 

The International Exchange Service has been functioning for over 
a century to arrange for and facilitate the exchange and transmission 
of scientific documents and Government publications to and from all 
parts of the world, helping to provide a channel of international 
communication among governments and among scientists, 

Total onugete for these programs of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the fiseal year 1959 (operating and administrative obligations not 
clearly separable) amounted to $4,913,107. 


B. Bureau or AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
1. Researeh and Information Program 


Purpose-—The purpose of this am is to conduct research 
on the ethniolo ind archeology of the Aabecinan Indians and of na- 
tive peoples of regions under the jurisdiction or protection of the 
United States, and to publish the results, and furnish information 
ag these groups to organizations, scientists, and the general 
public. 

History and description—The Bureau of American Ethnology 
was authorized in 1879, under the broad grant of powers delegated to 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1846, and by subsequent appropria- 
tion acts authorizing anthropological research among the American 
Indians and the natives of lands under the jurisdiction or protection 
of the United States, and the excavation and preservation of arche- 
ological remains. an 
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The research of the Bureau has been based on investigations in the 
field, either in the observation of peoples or in the excavation of arche- 
ological weg bese the subsequent study and correlation of data thus 
obtained. e results of the research and the conclusions reached 
are published in part or in full. Some material of a highly technical 
nature useful mainly to a limited group of specialists is retained for 
study in manuscript form. In the Bureau’s archives are several thou- 
com ethnological and linguistic manuscripts of this nature which are 
Bre consulted by such specialists. 

e publications of the Bureau consist of 75 annual reports, 171 
bulletins, and 14 miscellaneous publications containing articles on 
language, native arts and industries, institutions, ceremonial prac- 
tices, ethnobotany, ethnohistory, bibliographies, physical anthropol- 
ogy, and archeology. In all, these publications comprise an important 
contribution to knowledge on the American Indian and the natives of 
lands under the jurisdiction or protection of the United States, Spe- 


cial information is cupped to the public and educational organiza- 


tions by letter, personal interview, telephone, and public lectures. 
Legal authorization —20 U.S.C. 69, 70. | 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, total $31,229. : 


C. InrerNATIONAL ExcHANGE SErvice 
1. International Exchange of Publications 


Purpose——The international exchange service is to act as inter- 
mediary between the Federal Government, learned bodies, and scién- 
tific and literary societies of the United States and of other countries 
to facilitate the exchange of their documents and publications. 

History and description—An International Exchange Service was 
initiated in 1849 by Joseph Henry, first secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the purpose of distributing in foreign countries the 
first publication of the Smithsonian Institution. The Service was 
later extended to learned bodies, scientific and literary societies ‘for 
the transmission of their publications and the receipt of foreign pub- 
lications. In 1867, the Institution was charged with the responsibility 
of transmitting 50 copies of all documents printed by order of Con- 
gress, said documents to be exchanged by the Joint Committee on 
the Library, for similar works published in foreign countries;. the 
latter to be deposited in the Library of Congress. In 1886 a number 
of the leading nations agreed to set, up official agencies to handle the 
exchange of governmental, scientific, and literary publications. 


During the fiscal year 1959, 20 sets of U.S. official publications were | 


assembled for transmission to 63 full depositories in 55 countries, 
and 43 partial sets to, selected depositories in 31 countries. The total 
number of packages shipped to foreign countries was 1,129,476 and 
weighed 767,389 pounds. Of the publications transmitted from. for 
eign countries to this country, 73,889. packages weighing 123,595 
pounds were sent through the. International Exchange Service—ap- 
proximately 10 percent of all foreign publications sent to this country 
on exchange. anise 
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Legal authovization.—14 
Obligations, fiscal year 1969.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, total $88,400. , 


D. Nationa Arr Museum 
1. Collection, Display, and Interpretation of Aeronautical Material 


Purpose-—The National Air Museum was established by act of 
Congress to— 
memorialize the national development of aviation; collect, preserve, and display 
aeronautical equipment of historical interest and significance; * * * and pro- 
vide educational material for the historical study of aviation, 

History and description—As custodian of the museum collections 
of the National Government, the Smithsonian Institution had been 
gathering, preserving, and displaying aeronautical materials for 
over 70 years when in 1946 Congress established the National Air 
Museum. The Institution then turned over to the new museum its 
entire aeronautical collections of some 8,500 objects. Subsequentl 
the Air Museum received the collections of aeronautical material, 
gathered by the U.S. Air Force and Navy during World War II, 
consisting of about 125 full-sized aircraft and numerous components. 
A storage facility was established in 1947, in the former Douglas 
bomber plant, Park Ridge, Ill. Here were stored most of the Air 
Force items and the aeronautical material then being received from 
commercial and private sources. This facility was discontinued in 
1952 and the material moved to the Museum’s temporary storage and 
restoration facility at Silver Hill, Md. The naval aeronautical ma- 
terial is stored at the Norfolk Naval Air Station. 

In the enabling act establishing the National Air Museum, the 
Congress authorized the survey of suitable lands for the site of a 
museum building. A report embodying the recommendations of the 
Smithsonian Institution was submitted to Congress in March 1950. 
A subsequent plan for a building, prepared with the assistance of 
the Aircraft Industries Association and the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, became inoperative when a change in city planning eliminated 
the intended site. However, a site on the Mall was assigned to the 
National Air Museum by the 85th Congress and preliminary studies 
for a building to occupy this site are being made. 

The activities of the National Air Museum contribute to the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge for public use pertaining to aeronautical 
history and development. Continuing documentary studies and criti- 
cal examinations of aeronautical materials yield advances in knowl- 
edge which in turn are diffused through the following media: Aero- 
nautical exhibits, documented and described ; classification and docu- 
mentation of aeronautical materials preserved and maintained for 
future exhibition ; preparation and dissemination of bulletins, reports, 
drawings, and photographs; correspondence with historians, inyen- 
tors, engineers, research workers, and students, relating to aeronautical 
developments and records; lectures; and personal interviews with a 
thousand or more visitors a year requesting information on aeronau- 
tical subjects. 
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Legal authorization —Public Law 722, 79th Congress, approved 
August 12, 1946; Public Law 85-935, September 6, 1958. 
bligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, total, $173,800. 


_E, Narionay Cottection or Fine Arrs— 
1. Exhibition and Information Program, 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to collect and study works 
of ‘art, and exhibit and interpret them to the general public. 

History and description—The act of 1846 which established the 
Smithsonian Institution provided for a gallery of art. First desig- 
nated as the National Gallery of Art, its title was changed in 1937 to 
the National Collection of Fine Arts. The collections include paint- 
ings, sculpture, ceramics, and other craftwork totaling 5,207 items 
which together with a library containing 14,140 publications, are 
available for study d qualified scholars. The national collections 
occupy a portion of the Natural History Building which is visited 
by over 1,900,000 persons annually. 

Authorization has been enacted by Congress for transfer of the 
Civil Service Commission Building to the Smithsonian Institution for 
the use of certain art galleries of the Institution. ‘This transfer will 
be made at such time as the Administrator of General Services de- 
termines that the use of the building by the Federal Government for 
office purposes is no longer essential. Temporary exhibits of work 
by contemporary artists are arranged for the encouragement of Ameri- 
can art and its appreciation. Provision has been made for the cir- 
culation of exhibits throughout the United States, especially in smaller 
cities not served by large museums. 

Legal authorization.—20 U.S.C. 50, 72; Public Law 85-357, March 
98, 1958. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separab e, total $57,200. 


F. Nationa GALLERY ART 
1. Exhibition and Information Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to exhibit and interpret 
works of art to the general public. 

History and description.—The National Gallery of Art was estab- 
lished by a joint resolution of Congress accepting the late Andrew W. 
Mellon’s gift to the Nation of his art collection and a monumental 
gallery building. The gallery is charged with the responsibility of as- 
sembling and exhibiting a national collection of paintings, sculpture, 
and the graphic arts, representative of the best in the artistic herit 
of America and Europe. Since the gallery was opened on March 17%, 
1941, additional gifts have made its collection one of the most. out- 
standing inthe world. .. 

_ As a.supplement to the exhibition of works of art, the gallery pro- 
vides lectures, concerts, and conducted tours. Continuous reco 

talks in the galleries, reproductions, catalogs, and other publications 
concerning works of art are available to the public at reasonable 
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prices. Easels, stools, and’ modeling stands are provided without 
charge for students who wish to copy the gallery’s masterpieces. The 
gallery’s collection of photographs of works of art and the art refer- 
ence library are available to qualified scholars. Selected portions of 
the Index of American Design, a collection of.water-color renderings. 
of the popular arts in the United States from before 1700 until about 
1900, recording designs of ceramics, furniture, woodcarving, glass- 
ware, metalwork, tools, utensils, textiles, and costumes of historical 
significance, are exhibited through the world. 

The gallery is visited by approximately 1 million persons ee 

Legal authorization —Act of March 24, 1937 (50 Stat. 51,20 U.S.C. 
71 et.seq.). 

Oonaiions: fiscal year 1959—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, total $1,780,000. ) 


G. Nartonat ZooLoeicaL 


1. Exhibition and Information Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to exhibit live animals 
from all parts of the world, for the advancement of science and for 
the instruction and recreation of the people. 

History and description.—The National Zoological Park was au- 
ome th act of March 2, 1889, and responsibility for its establish- 
ment was vested in a commission composed of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. By act 
of April 30, 1890, the park was placed under the direction of the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution who were 


authorized to transfer to it any living specimens, whether animals or plants, 

* * * to accept gifts for the park * * * to make exchanges of specimens, and 
to administer the said Zoological Park for the advancement of science and the 
instruction and recreation of the people. 


An act of March 3, 1901, provided: 


That facilities for study and research in the Government departments, the 
Library ef Congress, the National Museum, the Zoological Park, the Bureau of 
Ethnology, the Fish Commission, the Botanic Gardens and similar institutions 
shall be afforded to scientific investigators and to duly qualified individuals, 
students, and graduates of institutions of learning. 


In carrying out its functions under these authorizations and in 
keeping with its activities under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the zoo operates “for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 

among men.” 
_ The zoo is a physical plant that proviane facilities for obtaining 
mformation by direct observation of more than 780 different. kinds 
of animals, represented by about 2,400 individuals, In addition to 
the facilities thus provided for observation of animals, the labels for 
the exhibits. are prepared to give important, information regarding 
the animals. Specialized information developed by members of the 
staff or available to them is supplied to the public.in printed material 
issued by the Smithsonian Institution, articles in periodicals, news- 
paper accounts, in letters, personal interviews, and telephone com- 
munications with persons requesting specific information. The an- 


nual attendance at the zoo is over 4 million. 
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Legal authorization. —25 Stat. 808; 26 Stat. 78; 31 Stat. 1039. 
Obligations ear 1959>—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separab $898,000. 


H. U.S. Narrona, Musrum 
1. Exhibition and Information Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to exhibit and interpret 
the national collections representing anthropology, botany, geology, 
zoology, science and technology, arts and manufactures, and civil 
and Armed Forces history. 

_, Mistery and description—The mineralogical cabinet of James 
Smithson and 


all objects of art and of foreign and curious research, and all objects of natural 
history, plants, and geological and mineralogical specimens belonging * * * to 
the United States, which may be in the city of Washington, 

formed the nucleus of the U.S. National Museum. The national col- 
lections (embracing anthropology, zoology, botany, geology, science 
and technology, arts and manufactures, and history) now comprise 
more than 50 million specimens, the greater portion of which is in the 
research collection. 

The museum furnishes technical, general, and popular information 
and assistance concerning the national collections to the general public 
as well as to research and development organizations financed by 
Federal, State, city, and private funds. By publishing and distribut- 
ing to educational institutions, scientific and technical memoirs, bul- 
letins, and proceedings, the U.S. National Museum contributes to 
the training of specialized academie and professional personnel, in- 
cluding both students and adults. 

The national collections are the basis of knowledge in many sciences 
and are the largest, best organized, and in some instances, the only 
significant collections in their fields. The biological collections and 
the staff in charge are consulted for advice, identification, information, 
and other services in the solution of problems involving specific know- 
ledge of disease-carrying insects, parasites, host reservoir mammals, 
poisonous reptiles, fish, mollusks, invertebrate life, as well as edible 
and inedible plants. The geological collections and the staff are con- 
sulted on matters relating to mineral and gem identification, geological 
correlation, and conservation of natural resources. A basis for the 
interpretation of the material culture of the peoples of the world is 
provided by the anthropological collections. The collections in his- 
tory, science and technology, and arts and manufactures comprise the 
physical records of national achievements in statesmanship, military 
science, arts, crafts, science, engineering, and invention. — ! 

The exhibits display treasures of the Nation, pomey the develop- 
ment of the United States, and signalize the national achievement 
in Government, defense, science and technology, mdustry, and arts 
and maufactures. 

Legal authorization —20 U.S.C. 50; 20 U.S.C, 59, 60; 20 U.S.C. 
59 note. 

Obligations Pig year 1959. rating and administrative not 
clearly separab e, estimated at $1,884,478. eae 
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CHAPTER 19. PROGRAMS OF THE HOUSING AND HOME 
FINANCE AGENCY 


A. Inrropucrion AND SUMMARY 


The activities of the Housing and Home Finance Agency (HHF A) 
which may be broadly characterized as educational can be grouped 
conveniently into the following five categories: 

Employee and preemployment training.—The Office of the Admin- 
istrator and the major constituent agencies of the HHFA maintain 
programs aimed at increasing employee skills and providing adequate 
recruitment sources. Internships are provided to recruit and train 
qualified college graduates through training for accelerated develop- 
ment in the intern’s selected field. In addition, the Agency provides 
basic and refresher training for its employees. The Agency also offers 
summer employment to tudaita who are interested in regular employ- 
ment after graduation. 

Nonemployce training in fields of HHFA interest—Training is 
provided by the Federal Housing Administration (FHA) to local 
mortgagees, fee appraisers, and compliance inspectors to enable them 
to maintain the required FHA standards of performance in the re- 
view and processing of FHA applications under its certified agency 
program. The Urban Renewal Administration (URA) encourages 
and assists universities and local agencies in establishing courses of 
training for employees of the local public agencies which administer 
the urban renewal program at the local level. 

Training in connection with foreign aid programs—Under an 
agreement with the International Cooperation Administration (ICA), 

FA provides technical orientation in the fields of housing, city 
planning, and related urban problems for U.S. housing technicians 
and training officers who are going abroad; and provides advice and 
information to technicians in the field and to U.S. missions abroad to 
assist them in carrying out their responsibilities with respect to urban 
or housing programs. In addition, HHFA, in cooperation with the 
State Department and ICA, plans study programs for foreign na- 
tionals who visit the United States under the overnment’s technical 
assistance and scientific and cultural exchange programs. 

Physical facility aids to education—HEFA administers several 
rograms which assist in the provision of physical facilities needed 
or educational birposer. These include three programs of the Com- 

munity Facilities Administration: (1) long-term, low-interest-rate 
loans to colleges for student and faculty housing and directly related 
facilities, and to hospitals for student-nurse and intern housing; (2) 
interest-free advances to local public agencies for the planning of 
local public facilities, including schools; and (3) provision of tech- 
nical services to the Office of Education in connection with the school 
construction program for federally affected areas under Public Law 
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815, 81st Congress, as amended. In addition, Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration’s urban renewal program assists school construction through 
its financing formula under which the locality’s one-third contribu- 
tion to urban renewal projects may be provided through the construc- 
tion of public facilities which serve or support urban renewal projects, 
including schools. | 

Housing research at educational institutions—The HHFA Admin- 
istrator has statutory authority to conduct a broad ra of investi- 

tion, analysis, and research in connection with his responsibilities 

or formulating and carrying out national housing policies and pro- 
grams. The program would be carried out through contracts with 
educational institutions as well as with governmental and other non- 
profit organizations. This program is not active since funds for its 
administration have not been appropriated. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959-_HH PA obligations for the above edu- 
cational purposes during the fiscal year 1959 were $287.6 million in 
advances, loans and grants, and some $3 million for salaries and ad- 
ministrative expense, making a total of approximately $290,600,000, 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES, PROGRAMS, AND PROPOSALS 


B. Orrtce or THE ADMINISTRATOR 
1. Employee Training 


Purpose.—The pur of this program is to provide basic and re- 
fresher training for A em and interns in the 
field of housing and community development; to encourage universi- 
ties to provide courses in the feld of housing and community devel- 
opment which will improve training and increase the number of 
technicians in this field; to develop source of trained secretarial and 
clerical personnel; and to prepare employees at all levels to use the 
best management methods in carrying out the Agency’s programs, 

History, and description—The Government Employees Training 
Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-507 ) provided legislative authorization 
for this program, The Agency’s training activities embrace three 
special programs of cooperation with secondary schools and colleges 
as follows: 

Housing intern program.—This is designed for recent college greay 
ates and is, in many ways, an extension of the new graduate’s formal 
education. A significant number of the Agency’s technical and pro- 
fessional employees enter the Agency through this program. 

Cooperative program with universities——Through this program 
the Agency has an opportunity to obtain the part-time services of 
technically trained people who might thus be oriented to a career in 
the Federal service.. By agreements entered into with cooperating 
universities, the Agency undertakes to provide on-the-job training 
for students of accounting, city planning, engineering and other fields 
pertinent to the needs of the Agency, for which the students will re- 
ceive course credits. The scope of such training is subject to approval 
in advance by the university and the student-trainee; and the training 
is generally given in the summer months. The Agency also undertakes 
to employ members of the faculty during the summer months. 
Through this program, continuing relationships are maintained with 
universities, not only for temporary recruitment but also for coopera- 
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tion in the development and. evaluation of program courses, particu- 
larly in the .expanding field of urban renewal and. community 
development. 

Cooperative program with high schools (secretarial training) .— 
The Agency has cooperative training agreements with a number of 
high schools,. under which students are made available to the Agency 
on & A alse basis. The Agency agrees to provide secretarial train- 
ing ugh its regular facilities and by actual job assignments; and 
the students receive academic credits for the training given by the 


pots authorization.—Public Law 85-507, 85th Con 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, ap- 
proximately $55,000 total. This includes the nonproductive portion 
of salaries paid to interns and secretarial trainees, 


2. Technical Orientation of U.S. Housing Technicians and Training 
Officers Assigned Overseas 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide technical as- 
sistance in the housing field to peoples living in economically under- 
developed areas of the world, to aid them to realize their capabilities, 
to develop the resources of the lands in which they live, and to im- 
prove their working and living conditions. 

History and description—The Act for International Development 
was approved June 5, 1950, and the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (TCA) was established to implement its purposes, The tech- 
nical cooperation phases of the program, popularly called point 4, 
are administered by technical agencies—in this case the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency (HHFA)—under the general administrative 
direction of TCA. Assistance to a foreign nation with respect to 
housing and town planning is arranged within the terms of a general 
intercountry agreement by specific agreements covering given housing 
and town planning projects. Until June 30, 1954, the U.S. housing 
technicians stationed overseas were on the HHFA payroll. There- 
after, they were carried on the payroll of the ICA and its predecessor, 
FOA. HHA assists with the recruitment of technicians; briefs 
them on technical subjects before their departure; and provides tech- 
nical support to assist the technicians abroad to solve problems con- 
fronting them. These services are in accordance with an interagency 
agreement between HHFA and ICA. 

Legal authorization—Public Law 535, 81st Congress; Executive 
Order 10159; Public Law 165, 82d Congress; Public Law 118, 83d 
Con ; Public Law 665, 83d Congress. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative : tech- 
nical consultation and support, provided by ICA, $55,622; adminis- 
trative, provided by ICA, $3,524; total, $59,186. 


3. Technical Training of Foreign Visitors to the United States 
Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to educate foreign visi- 


tors in housing and city planning according to American methods 
and practices. 
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History and description—aAs part of the U.S. Government pro- 
grams to provide technical assistance, to promote scientific od cul- 
tural exchange, and to disseminate information on American demo- 
cratic practices, foreign nationals visit the United States for abe 
of 2 weeks to 14 months to study and observe U.S. practices in housing 
technology and finance. Individual programs are designed to fit the 
individual visitor’s interests and objectives. Such oe eo may in- 
clude conferences, study tours, lectures, reference readings, study at 
the graduate and undergraduate level in colleges and universities, 
and actual observation or inservice training at onsite locations in the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

ny authorization—Public Law 535, 81st Congress; Public Law 
165, Congress; Public Law 118, 88d Con ; Public Law 665, 
83d Congress ; section 604 of the Housing Act of 1957. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative : train- 
ing services funds joa by ICA, $75,963; administration funds 
provided by ICA, $5,024; ‘A funds (estimated), $10,000; total 
(estimated ) , $90,987. 


_ Hovusrne Apmrnistratton (FHA) 


1. Training for Mortgagees, Fee Appraisers, and Compliance 
Inspectors 


Pwurpose-—The purpose of this training is to provide better and 
faster servicé on applications for mortgage insurance. 

History and description—The Certified Agency program, in which 
this training is givén, was established in the fiscal year 1958. Under 
this program the Certified Agent (approved mortgagee) arranges for 
the appraisal, performs the mortgage credit analysis, arranges for 
compliance inspection, and makes a commitment for pe insur- 
ance. From the bégmning of the program to July 1, 1959, 2,100 
mortga 1,500 appraisers, and 1,000 compliance inspectors have 
received training. 
ne / authorisation —National Housing Act, title I, section I (12 

cal year 1959-—~Operating (field offices), $50,000; 


Obligations, 
administrative (central office) , $50,000; total $100,000. 


2. Intern Program for Appraiser and Loan Examiner Trainees 


Purpose —The purpose of this program is to train and develop out- 
standing young men and women to fill technical and professional po- 
sitions in the Agency. 

History description —tIn fiscal year 1959 the intern program 
was established in one training center for 1 org During the year 
two more training centers were established for appraisers, and two 
centers were established for loan examiners. e trainées are re- 
cruited through Civil Service Commission examination in field offices 
where there is a present or future need for young trainees, and sent 
to the training center for 9 months of intensive training. Upon com- 
pletion of the training at the center they return to their home offices. 
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Legal authorization.—Publie Law 85-507 (Government Employees 
Training Act), 85th Con : 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating ( ayo part salaries 
of interns), $35,000; administrative, $3,000 ; total, $38,000. 


3. Forms and Records Management Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train FHA employees 
in the principles and techniques of effective forms and records 
management, 

History and description.—In the fiscal year 1957 a comprehensive 
program was established to improve the effectiveness of forms and 
records management. The training program consisted of: form and 
guide letter workshop; form simplification course; effective writing 
course ; and records disposition course. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 85-507, 85th Congress. 

' Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, total 


D. Pustic Hovstne Apmrinistration (PHA) 


1. Trainee Program 


Purpose —The purpose of this program is to provide for the career 
development of university graduates in public housing technology, 
administration, management, and finance. 

History and description.—Through the cooperation of various edu- 
cational institutions, graduates in engineering, architecture, law, eco- 
nomics, public administration, and the like, are encouraged to consider 
a Federal career with PHA. Some 20 trainees are recruited each 6 
months and are trained in the various phases of pu lic housing 
torongh lectures, seminars, demonstrations, and on-the-job instruc- 
tion. Under the guidance of individual agency advisers or counselors, 
they are subjected to a rigid program of training during which their 
progress, aptitudes, and potential are carefully measured. At the 
expiration of their training period, they are assimilated into the or- 
ganization in productive positions based on the evaluation of their 
progress in training, The evaluation process continues until they 
reach their peak in the organization. 

Legal authorization.—Publie Law 412, 75th Congress; Public Law 
171, 81st Congress; Public Law 85-507, 85th Congress, 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—None. This program was suspended 
in fiscal 1959, It is here reported in anticipation of reactivation, 


E. Nationa Mortgace Association (FNMA) 
1. Mortgage Intern Training 


Purpose.—The Mortgage Intern training program is aimed at pro- 
viding orientation in complicated mortgage matters, providing ac- 
celerated development in the trainees’ selected field of professional 
specialization, and integrating the trainee inte the Association’s work- 
ing force quickly and effectively. 
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History and description—The FNMA training pro m provides 


orientation to the programs of the Housing an ome Finance 
Agency with particular emphasis on complicated mortgage matters. 
It gives training to promote development in the intern’s selected field 
of professional specialization so as to integrate him into the working 
force quickly and effectively, and enable him to reach supervisory 
status while he has a maximum period of service to give the Govern- 
ment, 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 85-507, 85th Congress, 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, ap- 
proximately $36,360 nine interns’ salaries). 


F. Ursan Renewat Apminisrration (URA) 
1. Noncash Local Grants-in-Aid for Schools 


Purpose.—The a of this temo is to allow credit for local 
construction of schools and related facilities as part of the community 
facilities needed to serve an urban renewal project area. 
H mo and description.—Under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, local public agencies participating in the urban renewal 
rogram are allowed credit for the cost. of construction of public build- 
ings and other facilities built with local funds as part of the local 
share in carrying out an urban renewal project. A significant por- 
tion of the credit allowed for noncash local grants-in-aid has been for 
the construction of schools and related facilities. From the inception 
of the urban renewal program in 1949 through May 381, 1959, 80 proj- 
ects approved ‘in 54 localities throughout the United States and its 
ssessions have been credited with the provision of almost $67 million 
of a total $105 million worth of school construction as noncash local 
grants-in-aid. The difference between the total cost of such school 
construction and the amount of that construction allowed as credit 
is that prorated portion of the total cost representing school facilities 
which will serve community areas other than the urban renewal proj~ 


Legal authorization.—Public Law 171, 81st Congress, as amended’ 


oy the following: Public Law 370, 82d Congress; Public Law 94, 83d 
ongress; Public Law 560, 83d Congress; Public Law 345, 84th Con- 
gress; Public: Law 1020, 84th Congress; Public Law 85-104. os 
Obligations, fiscal. year 1959-——The Housing and Home Finance 
ncy has reported that the amount credited as noncash local grants- 
in-aid for local school construction is cumulative since the beginning 
of the urban renewal program. It is not possible to attribute any 
specific portion of this amount to a particular fiscal period. 


G. Communtry Facrurrres Apminisrration (CFA) 


1. Lending to Educational Institutions for Student and Faculty 
Housing | 


Purpose.—The uu of this program is to assist the construction 
Tater facilities fe 


of housing and re or students and faculties of institu- 
tions of higher learning through long-term low interest loans. 
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History and description—Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950 
authorized the Administrator to borrow up to $300 million from the 
Treasury to,support loans to educational institutions for construction 
of dormitories and faculty housing accommodations. The Korean 
outbreak came before the program could be placed in operation and 
it was suspended by the request of the President on July 18, 1950. 
Subsequent reexamination led to the decision to activate a pro 
limited to $40 million borrowings to serve the most acute needs arising 
from defense or defense-related activities. 

The authorization was increased to $500 million in 1955 and to 
$750 million in 1956 ($100 million to be used for loans for service- 
type facilities such as dining halls, student unions, health facilities). 
In the 1957 Housing Act the authorization was again increased to 
$925 million, which included a new $25 million program for housing 
for student nurses and interns. 

As of June 30, 1959, a total of 913 loans had been approved in the 
amount of $887 million. Joans totaling another $39 railtion have been 
committed with firm reservations of funds. 

Legal authorization —12 U.S.C. 1749 (1946 ed., supp. IV). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—(Estimated) operating, $164.4 mil- 
lion (approved loans) and $40.4 million (reservations of funds) ; ad- 
ministrative. $1.6 million; total, $206,400,000. 


2. Advance Planning of School Projects 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide interest-free 
repayable advances to State and local governmental agencies for ad- 
vance planning of school projects. 

History and description-—Under title V of the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act of 1944 and its successor, Public Law 352, 81st 
Congress, interest-free advances were made to local governmental 
oo for planning needed non-Federal public works. Repayment 
of the amounts so advanced is required to be made if and when con- 
struction of the public works is undertaken. Through October 13, 
1951, the termination date of those programs, a total of $72.6 million 
of such advances had been approved, including $20,501,366 for 2,292 
school projects with an estimated aggregate construction cost of 
$902.6 million. Of the 2,292 approved projects, 1,290 have been placed 
under construction, resulting in repayments in the amount of $9,- 
822,684. 

Under the current program, authorized by Public Law 560, 83d 
Congress as amended in Public Law 345, 84th Congress, advances 
amounting to $33.2 million have been approved of which $7.3 million 
have been for 316 school projects with an estimated construction cost 
of $301.4 million. Seventy-five of these have been placed under con- 
struction and $1.2 million of advances repaid. 

Legal authorization—50 App. U.S.C. 1671 (1946 ed.) ; 40 U.S.C. 
(1946 ed., supp. ITT) ; 40 U.S.C, 462. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—( Estimated) operating, $868,000 for 
school projects out of a total of $10.0 million for all advance plannin 


projects. The Housing and Home Finance Agency has repo 
that, “Since school facilities are an integral part of the advance plan- 
ning program and are not administered separately, administrative 
costs pertaining to such facilities cannot be calculated.” 
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_ 8. Participation With the Office of Education in Aid for School. 
Construction. 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to provide technical as- 
sistance to the ce of Education in the administration of Public 
Law 815, 81st Congress, as amended, giving aid to school construction 
in certain federally affected localities. 

History and description—The Housing and Home Finance Agenc 

rovides technical services under a working a ent with the US. 
Office of Education in connection with the school construction - 
rram authorized by Public Law 815, 81st Congress, as amended, The 

FA performs the financial, legal and engineering review of ap- 

plications and inspects construction of fan Werleral projects. By dele- 
gation, the Agency has charge of construction projects on Federal 

Legal quthorization.—Public Law 815, 8ist Congress, approved Sep- 
tember 23, 1950, as amended. : 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—(Estimated) operating, $81,945,665; 
administrative, $994,438 ; total, $82,940,103, 
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CHAPTER 20. PROGRAMS: OF THE UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION AGENCY 


A. Inwrropucrion AND SumMARY 


There aré many éducational — of the oversea progranis of the 
U.S. Information Agency (USIA). These aspects appear | 
three principal activities of the Agency: (@) the basic informatio 
and cultural program designed to increase mutual understanding be- 
tween the toy ne of the United States and the people of other coiii- 
tries; (b) the Informatidiial Media Guaranty program to promote the 
sale of Aitiéritan books aid othe? commtinication Materials in “soft 
currency” areas of the world; and (¢) the financial support of the 
publication of Americati textbooks in foreign languages and of Ameri- 
cari binational informational and ¢ulttral centers. 

While the several activities maké significant contributions in the 
field of education in general, they are not carried out primarily for 
this purpose. Thé primary ai is to increase mutual understanding. 
The programs operate in support of U.S. foreign policy. 

Informational and cultural ééiters, binatiofal Arherican centers, 
and reading rooms are among the chief outlets for American thought 
and scholarship abroad. In addition to English teaching activities 
the centers provide Américan books, paniphlets, and magazines to 
foreign readers and offer lectiires, films, concerts, exhibits, and other 
educational programs, The activities are devised to give the widest 
range of up-to-date information about what Americans are doing and 
thinking, as well as to delineate those important aspects of the life and 
culture of the people of the United States which facilitate understand- 
ing < the policies and objectives of the Government of the United 

The U.S. Information Agency also operates ah internal educational 
activity, the inservice training of its personnel. There are five prin- 
cipal types of inservice training: (a) language and area training of 
its foreign service officers; (b) orientation in the United States of for- 


eign national employees; (c) specialized training for foreign service 
cers in political, economic, and military affairs at service schools; 

(d) junior officer training; and (¢) management intern training. 
Total obligations for all these activities for the fiscal year 1959 

amounted to $117,653,015. Operating and administrative funds not 


clearly separable. 
B. Bastc Program 


Purpose.—The pu of the basi¢ program of USIA is to submit 
evidence to peoples of other nations by means of communication tech: 
niques that the objectives and policies of the United States are in 
harmony with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for free- 
dom, progress, and peace. 
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History and description—The first U.S. Government effort in the 
field of international information was the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation popularly known as the Creel Committee. It was created 
during World War I, and its existence ended shortly thereafter. 

The first predecessors of the present program were the Interdepart- 
mental Committee for Scientific and Oultural Cooperation the 
Division of Cultural Cooperation in the Department of State (1938). 
This marked the beginning of a continuing series of information 
activities forming the historical pattern of the present program. 

Succeeding organization included: Office of the Coordinator for 
Inter-American Affairs (1941-45); Office of Facts and Figures 
(1941) ; Coordinator of Information (1941) ; Office of War Informa 
tion (1942-45) ; Interim International Information Service (Depart- 
ment of State) (1945) ; Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs (Department of State) (1945-47) ; Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Educational Exchange (Department of State) 
nari gr) ; Office of International Information (Department. of 

State) (1948-52); Office of Education Exchange; and the Interna- 
tional Information Administration (Department of State) (1952-53), 

The U.S. Information Agency was established on August 1, 1953, 
by the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 8. 

. With policy guidance from the Department, of State, the Agency 
administers a. worldwide information and cultural program as a 
means of increasing mutual understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other countries. The Agency’s over- 
sea operation includes 198 offices in most nations of the world. The 
operation overseas is known as the U.S. Information Service (USIS). 

e USIS offices carry out programs in each country designed to in- 
fluence local attitudes and actions in support of U.S. foreign policy, 

The core of the program consists of 249 U.S. information and bi- 
national American centers, utilizing library collections, lectures, mo- 
tion pictures, music, exhibits, aan personal contacts in a highly 
diversified effort to accomplish the objectives implicit in “mutual 
understanding.” 

The information and binational centers are often located in uni- 
versity towns, and their services are intimately related to the cur- 
riculum and activities of the universities. Many provide English 
teaching services. 

_. The missions publish 60 magazines and newspapers with 60 million 

circulation annually, 47 wall newspapers, newspaper inserts, news 
sheets, and posters with 20 million circulation, and nonperiodic leaf- 
lets and pamphlets with 18 million circulation. The Press and Pub- 
lications Service of the Agency produces 6 days a week reports, on 
official U.S. Government news which are sent to all missions by radio- 
teletype. Four files of approximately 10,000 words daily go to the 
4 global areas, and 2 other areas receive reports of 6,000 words. This 
material consists of news articles on official government activities, 
texts of speeches and statements, and background information suit- 
able for publication. 7 
_. Newsreel and, documentary motion pictures are produced and re- 
leased in some 41 languages. They are shown in theatres and are 
widely used by schools, colleges, civic groups, and other community 
organsastions. Films of White House press conferences are sent to 
50 nations. 
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Close relations are maintained with educational institutions. Stu- 
dents and professors are considered primary audiences in most na- 
tions. Material and financial support are given to the promotion of 
American studies at universities, Affiliations between American and 
foreign universities are stimulated. 

Some 48 million copies of American books have been translated and 
published in 50 languages as part of the Agency’s program. 

The Agency broadcasts in 37 languages. Programs are beamed at 
all educational levels through direct shortwave broadcasts and local 
relays. Recorded radio and television programs, including English 
teaching, are prepared in the United States and booked by the mis- 
sions with local broadcasting stations and networks. 

More formal periodicals produced by the Agency and distributed 
by the missions include the scholarly Problems of Communism, sepa- 
rate and distinct Russian and Polish language magazines entitled 
America Illustrated, and the magazine Free World distributed in the 
Far East. The latter is printed in 9 languages and distributed in 18 
countries. A new cultural magazine for the Arabic countries is to be 
started in the fall of 1959. 

Legal authorization—Public Law 402, 80th Congress, and amend- 
ments; Reorganization Plan No. 8; Executive Order 10477, August 1, 
1953; Executive Order 10575, November 6, 1954; Executive Order 
10700, February 25, 1957. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, total, $104,697,001. 


C. InrormatTionan Mepra Guaranty ProcRaM 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide a market for 
books, periodicals, films, and other informational materials from the 
United States in areas where otherwise the shortage of dollar ex- 
change U.S. publishers and exporters from. selling. 

History and description.—The Informational Media Guaranty 

IMG) program was first established by the Economic Cooperation 

ct in 1948 as an integral part of the overall guaranty program of in- 
dustrial investments and export of informational materials. It was 
thus limited to the Marshall plan countries of Western Europe. 
Seven of these countries—Austria, France, Germany, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, and Yugoslavia—participated in the program. 
More than half of the $13 million issued in guaranties from 1948 to 
1952 was for motion picture royalties in Germany. 

The program was transferred to the Department of State on June 
30, 1952, and made a part of the Overseas Information Program. The 
program was here administered by the International Information Ad- 
ministration and subsequently by the U.S. Information Agency upon 
its establishment on. August 1, 1953. From July 15, 1952, to June 30, 
1959, guaranties amounting to $72.8 million were issued for program 
activities in 18 countries. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1956 made the guaranty program a 
continuing responsibility of the Director of the U.S. Information 

ney. 
The program guarantees convertibility of foreign. currencies 
ceived from the sale of informational materials consistent. with the 
national interests of the United States. 
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The holders of Informational Media Guaranty contracts include 
most of the major U.S. book publishers or their representatives, many 
of the magazine and newspaper publishers, and the principal dis- 
tributors of motion pictures. Since the beginning of the program, 
some 2,850 contracts have been issued. Of the $50 million in foreign 
currency purchased, approximately 54 percent was for books, of which 
about 80 percent were scientific, technical, and educational works, 
Apert from books, 19 percent of the currency purchased was for peri- 

icals, 22 percent for motion pictures, and 5 percent for newspapers, 
ay lobes, and other miscellaneous materials. 

gal authorization —Public Law 402, 80th Congress, as amended, 
section 1011 (22 U.S.C. 1442). 

Contract guaranties, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $9,800,348 ; ad- 

ministrative, none; total, $9,800,348. 


D. AcricorturaL Commopities Program 
Purpose-The purpose of this program is to provide “a means 


whereby it S90 agricultural commodities * * * may be sold through 
private trade channels and foreign currencies accepted in payment 


thereof.” The basic law further provides that currencies accruing 
to the United States from such sales are to be used “to expand inter- 
national trade, to encourage economic development, to purchase stra- 
tegic materials, to pay U.S. obligations abroad, to promote collective 
piv ey and to foster in other ways the foreign policy of the United 
tates. 
History and description—This program was established by Act of 


Congress in 1956 as a supplement to the basic oversea information 
program of the U.S. Government. 

Funds from the sale of commodities are used to (a) finance the 
translation, publication, and distribution of textbooks abroad; 
(s provide assistance to Ametican binational centers abroad; and 

¢) finance participation in trade fairs and related activities. 

Appropriate agreements have been negotiated with 26 nations to 
finance book translations and with 24 nations for aid to binational 
centers 

The book program is limited to not more than $5 million in any 
one fiséal year. The most effective use of these funds is the financin 
of a textbook publishing program including both translated Ameri- 
can texts and locally ion oerbes texts for use in the schools and uni- 
versities of participating countries, 

Examples of textbook programs under way at the time of this 
writing include: (2) a series of classics of democracy to be published 
in Italy and used as required reading in the universities; (b) the 
establishment of a self-perpetuating bookstore and book club in Paris, 
through which translations of classics of American literature and 
culture will be promoted for use in academic circles; (c) commercial 
publication and distribution by the Ministry of Education of Greece 
of primary and secondary school and university textbooks; and (d) 
wl tga of reference encyclopedias in Urdu and Bengali in 

akistan. 

The nature and cost of projects planned for the assistance to bina- 
tional centers must be stated in the binational draft agreements or 
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their amendments. The most effective use of these funds is to help 
Gnance the purchase, construction, or expansion of binational center 
acilities. 

Examples of capital improvements under way include: the pur- 
chase of a site and assistance for the construction of a building for 
the center at Bogota, Colombia; the purchase of space and equipment 
for the center at Naples, Italy ; and the construction and equipping of 
a building for the center at Tehran, Iran, 

Legal authorization.—Publie Law 480, 88d Congress, as amended, 
section 194 (i), (i) [7 U.S.C. 1704 (i), (j)]. 

Programs funded with foreign currencies, fiscal year 1959.— 
Operating, $3,155,666; administrative, none; total, $3,155,666. 


E. Laneuace anp Area Tratnrne or Agency Foreign Service 
OFFICERS 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train officer personnel 
for assignment to certain oversea positions requiring special language 
abilities and an understanding of the political, economic, and social 
conditions of the country and area. 

History and deseription—This activity has been part of inservice 
training for the oversea information program since its inception, but 
it was first administered formally by the the Ageney in 1955. The 
program provides training at the Foreign Service Institute and at 
universities for periods ranging from 3 to 12 months. For some of 
the more difficult languages, the training extends to 2 and 3 years. 

Legal authorization Reorganization Plan No. 8, 1953; Executive 
Order No. 10477, August 3, 1953; Public Law 724, 79th Congress, 
title VIT (22 U.S.C, 1027-1047). 

Obligations, fiseal year 1959-—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, total estimated at $491,000. (This amount is in- 
cluded in the total already given for the basic prograni.) 


F. Qrrentration or Foreign Nationan Empiorers 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to orient local employees 
of oversea missions to life in the United States and Agency operations 
in Washington. 

History and description.—The first group of local employees came 
to the United States under this program in 1950, The orientation is 
for a 12-week period. The employees spend the first 2 weeks at the 
Agency in group indoctrination sessions, the next 60 days on indi- 
vidually 


dually planned itineraries throughout the Nation, and 10 days in 
Washington to eonelude the study. ; | 

Legal authorization—Reorganization Plan No. 8, 1953; Executive 
Order No. 10477, August 3, 1953; Public Law 724, 79th Congress, title 
VII (22 U.S.C. 1027-1047). 

Obligations qn year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
eléar] separab e, total estimated at $491,000. (This amount is in- 
cluded in the total already given for the basic prograth.) 
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Purpose—The purpose of these schools is to provide specialized 
Canine to midcareer and senior Agency foreign service officers in 
political, economic, and military affairs. 

History and description —Such training has been given to Agency 
officers since the beginning of the information pro . Selected 
officers attend the National War College, the Army, Naval, and Air 
War Colleges, and the Armed Forces raf College for periods from 
5 to 10 months on a full-time basis. Other officers are assigned to the 
Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State for courses of 
3 or 10 months. 

Legal authorization.—Reorganization Plan No. 8, 1953; Executive 
Order No. 10477, August 3, 1953; Public Law 724, 79th Congress, 
title VII (22 U.S.C. 1027-1047). 

Obligations, fooet year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, total estimated at $129,400. (This amount is in- 
cluded in the total already given for the basic program.) 


H. Junior Orricer Trarnge Program 


_ Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train employees re- 
cruited from colleges and universities to serve overseas as informa- 
tion and cultural officers in the Agency’s activities. 

History and description—The Agency selected its first group of 
officer trainees in 1954, and it has appointed a group of new recruits 
to this program each year since this date. Each junior officer trainee 
— 10 weeks in an Agency orientation program in Washington. 

@ then goes overseas on a 10-month traiing assignment in one 
country, serving as a member of an Agency mission staff. 

Legal authorization —Reorganization Plan No. 8, 1953; Executive 
Order No. 10477, August 3, 1953; Public Law 724, 79th Congress, title 
VII (22 U.S.C. 1027-1047). 

Obligations, foot year 1959.—Operating and administrative not 
clearly separable, total] estimated at $161,600. (This amount is in- 
cluded in the total already given for the basic program.) 


I. Manacement Intern Tratnrnc Program 


_Purpose.—The purpose of this training is to develop management 
talent for key positions in the Agency. 
and tion.—The first group of trainees entered the 
Federal Service on the Agency’s payroll in 1955. These employees 
are the product of the Civil Service Comamienicn’s servicewide recruit- 
ment program of college graduates for administrative positions. Re- 
cruits participate in a 1-year training program of 3- and 6-week as- 
signments to various administrative and media service elements of the 
Agency. : They then begin full-time assignments as administrative 


personnel. 
Legal authorization —General statutory authorities providing for 
the operation of the Agency; Civil Service Laws. . 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Although this may be regarded as a 
continuing program and hence is reported here, it was not carried 
on during the fiscal year 1959. 


CHAPTER 21. PROGRAMS OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


A. InrropucTion AND SUMMaRY 


The Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) directly conducts certain 
training for scientists, engineers, medical personnel, and technicians 
in nuclear technology. However, the Commission is in process of aid- 
ing educational] institutions to assume the responsibility for such train- 


ing. 

One of the problems of colleges, universities, technical institutes, 
and secondary schools in developing atomic energy curriculums is the 
lack of trained faculties to teach nuclear energy courses. The Com- 
mission sponsors a program of summer institutes, conducted at uni- 
versities and AEC laboratories, offering courses designed to give 
faculty members specialized knowledge in atomic energy techniques, 
which may then be applied to the teaching of their respective dis- 
ciplines. To date, over 1,200 educators have participated in these in- 
stitutes. In addition, the Commission employs university and colle 
staff members in Commission installations during summer and sa 
batical leaves, thus enabling them to gain practical experience for 
teaching nuclear energy courses. 

The Commission also awards financial grants to universities and 
colleges for purchase of nuclear equipment. By preparing and dis- 
tributing textbooks, course materials, laboratory manuals, training 
films, etc., the Commission gives aid to educational institutions for 
the teaching of nuclear subjects. 

Scientists from AEC facilities are available under traveling lecture 
programs to university campuses to lecture, conduct seminars, take 
part in colloquia, and carry out related activities. 

The Commission carries on a number of activities to arouse student 
interest in the atomic energy program. 

The Commission also sponsors a number of graduate fellowship 
programs in the life sciences and nuclear technology in order to create 
a supply of specialists to work on atomic energy activities, whether 
for government, industry, or universities. 

The Commission sponsors courses in the techniques of using radio- 
isotopes at the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Brookhaven National Laboratory, and at 
the University of Rochester. 

Through the Commission’s research contracts with universities and 
colleges and their affiliate hospitals, foundations, and research cen- 
ters, many students at the graduate and undergraduate levels are em- 
ployed as research assistants. Further, many of these students are 

iven the opportunity to undertake their thesis work at Commission 

acilities. Also, students at the graduate and undergraduate levels are 
often employed during the summer at Commission’ installations. 
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The Commission sponsors technical conferences and symposia to 

apprise industry of achievements with industrial significance. 
evelopment of course materials to prepare the layman for the 

lesser skilled positions in atomic plants ee laboratories is a recent 

innovation. 

The AEC administers four formalized international educational 

rograms designed to contribute to the imiplementation of the Presi- 
ent’s Atoms for Peace Program and the development of international 
ood will, These programs are: The operation of the International 
hool of Nuclear Science and Engineering at Argonne National 
Laboratory ; the operation of the Puerto Rico Nuclear Center by the 
University of Puerto Rico; courses in nuclear reactor hazards evalua- 
tion and nuclear reactor operations supervision given by Union Car- 
bide Nuclear Co. at Oak Ridge National Laboratory; and a course in 
radiochemical and counting procedures offered scientists from other 
countries by the New York Operations Office of the Commission. 

A program of individual training assignments designed to provide 
opportunities for advanced on-the-job training experience in AEC 
installations is also conducted. Other AEC educational programs to 
which aliens are admitted are a course in the technique of using radio- 
isotopes in research given by the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies and the nuclear power station training program at Shipping- 
port, Pa., given by the Duquesne Light Co. In addition, the ARC has 
taken an active part in developing and promoting two courses as- 
sociated with the construction and operation of the NS Savannah. 
Other international educational activities include nuclear energy ex- 
hibits, depository library grants to foreign countries, and participa- 
tion in and organization and support of international scientific con- 
ferences and symposia. 

In addition, the Commission provides in part elementary and high 
school education of children of employees of the Atomic Energy Com- 
nine and its eontractors at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Log Alamos, 
N. Mex. 

The financial data given herein represent “accrued costs” rather 
than “obligations” in line with the Sloe and accounting system 
of the Commission. Contracts for operating Commission facilities 
and for conducting various research and development, and training 
and educational activities are obligated in total, although they may 
apply to a number of activities. The contractors are required to re- 
port actual costs incurred by program and activity. These costs in- 
clude a portion of the contractors’ administrative costs; however, AEC 
program direction and administration costs are not distributed to the 
various program activities. 

The total costs for the fiscal year 1959 for all of the educational pro- 
grams of the Commission amounted to about $57 million. 

Of this amount, $11.4 million is related to the Commission’s formal 
training, education, and information program, which is justified to 
the as an integral program, and is directed primarily to the 


training and education of individuals outside the Commission or- 


Atomic Bnergy property. 
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ganization—coll eg and high school faculty and students, foreign 
personnel engaged in nuclear energy activities, and U.S, industry per- 
sonnel engaged in nuclear energy activities, 

The difference between the $11.4 million under the training, educa- 
tion, and information program and the $61.9-million total represents 
an amount for actiyities which are considered by the Commission to 
have only an indirect relation to the field of traming and education, 
but which haye been included as being educational under the dic- 
tionary definition used in this report. 


B. Division or Reactor DeveLorMENT 
1, Special Fellowships in Nuclear Science and Engineering 


Purpose.—The purposes of these fellowships are: (1) To encourage 
many of the best scientific and engineering minds to pursue graduate 
work in nuclear science and engineering; and (2) to assist univer- 
sities in strengthening and expanding their academic ‘programs in 
the nuclear fields by providing a corps of highly qualified students 
each year and by stimulating demand for curricula in these areas. 

History and description—An AEC special fellowship in nuclear 
technology was established by the Commission on October 3, 1956, 
for 150 persons per year. This fellowship was restricted to the first 
year of graduate study. On October 3, 1957, this fellowship was 

roadened to permit graduate work in the nuclear aspects of con- 
ventional engineering and scientific disciplines in addition to work in 
the field of reactor engineering, In addition, awards for second and 
third year graduate study, as well as first year, were authorized. 

By informal eement among the AEC, the National Seience 
Foundation and the Bureau of the Budget, this fellowship has simi- 
lar terms to comparable National Science Foundation and National 
Institutes of Health fellowships. Thus, for the academic year 1959- 
60, stipends are $1,800, $2,000, and $2,200 per calendar year for first, 
satis, and third year of graduate study respectively, as well as 
$500 per calendar year per dependent, to a maximum allowance of 
$1,500, Also covered are the travel cost from the fellow’s home 
to the university of his choice, and the tuition and related fees charged 
by his university, 

Legal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress, 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$426,028. 


2. Aid for Nuclear Equipment and Loan of Nuclear 
Materials to Colleges 


_ Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to encourage the estab- 
lishment and expansion of nuclear education in the physical sciences 
and engineering by enabling larger numbers of students to obtain 
instruction in the nuclear field than the limited numbers accommo- 
dated by the Commission’s special schools—in recognition that this 
— is more appropriately given through regular educational 
channels. 

History and description—On August 2, 1956, the Commission ap- 
proved the granting of financial] assistance for nuclear equipment 
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and the loan of nuclear materials to universities and colleges. The 
maximum amount of AEC funds any single institution may receive 
under this activity is $350,000, which funds must be applied toward 
the purchase of nuclear laboratory equipment. To date under this 
activity, 106 educational institutions have been awarded a total of 
$10.9 million for nuclear laboratory equipment including 30 teaching 
reactors and 37 subcritical assemblies. Over 90 percent of these funds 
were granted to 82 engineering institutions accredited by the Engi- 
neers’ Council for Professional “bevelopanent and the remaining funds 
were provided for nuclear physics and radiochemistry laboratory 
equipment to qualified 4-year colleges. 

us far, 98 schools have been loaned, without charge, neutron. 
sources, natural uranium, enriched uranium, and other nuclear ma- 
terial for use in their nuclear instructional laboratories. Under this 
nuclear materials loan activity, 23 subcritical assemblies have been 
built or are planned by colleges and universities using their own, rather 
than AEC grant funds. Including the 37 subcritical assemblies ob- 
tained with AEC grant: funds, the Commission has loaned nuclear 
materials for 60 subcritical assemblies. 

Schools receiving AEC grants contribute larger amounts of their 
own funds to establish their nuclear educational programs, On the 
average, for every 2 AEC dollars for nuclear equipment, universities 
and colleges contribute $1 for laboratory floorspace and $1 per year for 
professors’ salaries,’. A. sampling of 28 grantee schools reporting on 
the use of nuclear, equipment in physical science and engineering lab- 
oratories thus far have indicated that, in total, 137 nuclear courses 
have been initiated or expanded. These institutions have provided 
82,662 square feet of new or modified space for nuclear laboratories. 

Legal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act.of 1954, Public Law 703,. 
83d Congress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1969.—$2,262,786 materials services. 


3, Research Reactor. Assistance to Nonprofit Educational and 


Purpose.—The p 7 a of this program is to encourage research 
and development in the nuclear aspects of science and engineering. 

History and description.—On August. 3, 1955, the Commission ap- 
proved a policy of assisting nonprofit educational and medical insti- 
tutions in obtaining fuel elements, neutron sources, and heavy water 
for research reactors. On August 7, 1957, fuel cycle assistance under 
this program was.approved. The following items are included in this 
assistance: (1) The loan of special nuclear material without charge 
for use, burnup, and normal (nonnegligent) loss; (2) the loan of 
heavy water without charge for use and normal (nonnegligent) loss; 
(3) funds or services, without charge for the fabrication of fuel ele- 
ments, preparation of fuel solutions, reprocessing of fuel after use, 
and neutron sources. 

Legal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. orion 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$42,089. 
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4. Shippingport Reactor’ Supervisor Training Course 


Purpose.—The pu of this course is to provide personnel em- 
ployed by private industrial firms and foreign countries in a super- 
visory capacity with requisite technical knowledge to oversee reactor 
operations. 

History and description—On December 8, 1958, a training course 
for personnel of domestic and foreign organizations engaged in or 
firmly committed to the design, construction, or operation of nuclear 
powerplants was established at the Shippingport Atomic Power Sta- 
tion. Persons admitted for training hem ick supervisory levels, 
and are qualified to return to their companies and train subordinates. 
Tuition charges are established to cover operating expenses, The first 
session of this course started on February 9, 1959, with the enrollment 
of 20 Americans and 4 foreign nationals. The course was completed 
and certificates. issued on July 2, 1959. It was conducted by the 
Duquesne Light Co. for the Commission, and included approximately 
2% months of classroom instruction directed toward that knowledge 
required for understanding of the plant characteristics, control and 
instrumentation, and operation and safety, plus 214 months of practi- 
cal training with the Ship ingport operations and maintenance staff. 
A second special course at Shi pingport commenced on July 13, 1959, 
with 13 students including 7 fram oreign countries, 

a al authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83 ngress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.— $95,655. 


5. Industry Work Experience Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to expand training oppor- 
tunities for private industry at Commission facilities. 

History and description—The program of work experience at 
Commission facilities for representatives of private industry was. 
established in February 1957. Prior to the establishment of this pro- 
gram, some AEC contractors operating Commission-owned facilities 
eb et such opportunities on an individual basis under a mutually 

neficial arrangement. Establishment of a.recognized program put 
this training on a regular, systematized basis and afforded expansion 
of such training. 

Requests for training are Nia provided (1) the city, 
and training desired is not available outside the Commission’s facili- 
ties, 2) the employee appears qualified to take full advantage of 
the work experience, and @) the assignment can be arranged without 
undue burden on the regular work of the Commission facility. 
By al authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 

ongress. | 

Costs, fiscal year 1959,—The Commission has reported that: 


The Commission waives charges for this training on the basis that the con- 
tributions of the trainees more than offset the ineonvenience and expenses 
incurred by the AEC contractor. 
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6. AEC-American Society for Engineering Education Institute 
~ Activity 


Purpose,—The purpose of these summer institutes is to provide 
opportunities for university faculty members to learn the latest devel- 
opments in the reactor field, and to gain experience in dealing with 

e problems of design, fabrication, and operation of nuclear reactors, 
so that they can incorporate this knowledge into the nuclear courses 
they will be teaching at their sponsoring universities. 

istory and description—The Commission, on October 17, 1955, 
authorized the establishment of a summer institute secty for teach- 
ers in nuclear engineering, jointly sponsored by the AEC, the National 
Science Foundation, a the American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation (ASEE). On April 9, 1957, the Commission authorized the 
payment of grants to universities and colleges for stipends and travel 
expenses of faculty attending nuclear energy technology summer insti- 
tutes for university faculty, thereby asruming full financial responsi- 
bility for this program as contrasted to the fiscal year 1956 institutes 
for which the AEC provided operating expenses and the National 
Science Foundation furnished stipend and travel grants, —s 

The AEC provides the operating expenses of the summer institutes 
as well as mapends (on a matching basis) and travel expenses. The 
latter are paid in the form of a grant to the participant’s sponsoring 
university, vith the maximum AEC stipend grant being $750 per 
participan 

The technical content of the institutes is constantly altered as re- 
quired to recognize the continued expansion of university nuclear 


programs. 
al authorization Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
ngress. 
Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$296,119, 


7. Faculty Employment Opportunities 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to give on-the-job experi- 
ence to faculty who have received curricular training through the 
AEC-American Society Engineering Education Summer Institutes. 

History and description—A followup for participants in the 
AEC-American Society for Engineering Education Summer Insti- 
tutes activity is temporary employment at one of the AEC sites, most 
commonly one of national laboratories. The general pattern is 
employment for a period of 3 months in the summer. Occasionally 
is net appointments for periods up to 2 years are made. Since 
most of the employment opportunities are related to specific research 
and development programs, the monies involved are program funds, 
and the individual is making a professional contribution to the AEC 
site. Thus, the AEC role normally is restricted to gnepuresing all 
AEC sites to provide the maximum possible opportunity for uni- 
versity faculty to participate in AEC laboratories, and AEC training 
funds are not usually involved. Appropriate activities paid by the 
AEC under this — are temporary appointments made by the 
Argonne National Laboratory to their International School, at Oak 


Ridge National Laboratory for university faculty to attend the spe- 
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: cial training programs being conducted there, and in more general 
terms, to cover the cost of seminars and short courses which aay be | 
designed to provide useful additional training for faculty members 

’ who have temporary work assignments. 
b wit al authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, | 
ongress, 
Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$32,665. 


8. Development of Special Courses, Lectures, Films, and 
Other Teaching Tools 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to decrease the time neces- 
my for universities to develop broad nuclear programs. 
istory and description.—In addition to the specific activities dis- 
cussed above, the Division of Reactor Development has carried on a 
variety of miscellaneous educational activities to round out its pro- 
m. ‘These include preparation of short courses in specialized sub- 
jects, textbooks, teaching aids, films, and curriculum development. 
Legal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 
Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$106,000. 


9. Offsite Research at. Universities 


Purpose——The purpose of this program is to advance nuclear 

reactor technology and achieve specific objectives of reactor develop- 
ment programs by bringing to bear on those programs the best scienti- 
fic and technical talent, available. 
, History and description.—Since its establishment in 1949, the Divi- 
’ sion of Reactor Development has looked to universities for a part of 
the research and development work necessary in its program. The 
reactor development fields in which universities are rendering offsite 
research assistance include primarily the following: reactor physics, 
sanitary engineering, nuclear fuel cycle development, and training of 
technical manpower. 

Legal authorization—Atomie Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 


83d Congress. 
: Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$1,699,875. 
t 10. Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technology 
, Purpose-—The purpose of this school is to provide nuclear reactor 
; technology graduate training to Government- and private-industry- 
sponsored representatives. 


History and description—The Commission established this ial 
school in 1950 and discontinued it in 1959 as universities and colleges 
to offer similar nuclear courses. The courses covered all aspects 


of nuclear reactor technology. 
al authorization —Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
on. 


gress. 
Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$65,297. 
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_11. Nuclear Merchant Ship Propulsion Reactor Training 


', Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide unique spe- 
cialized training of previously licensed merchant marine officers to 
operate the NS Savannah, the world’s first nuclear merchant ship. 

History and description.—Construction of the NS Savannah under 
the joint supervision of the Maritime Administration and the Atomic 
Energy Commission was authorized under the provisions of Public 
Law 848, 84th Congress. 

This educational activity has been included in the report of the 
Maritime Administration. 


C. Division or Biotocgy AND Mepicine 


1, Offsite Research Program in the Life Sciences 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to carry out the direc- 
tion of Congress Nt insure the continued conduct of research and 
-development activities in the nuclear field, by private or public in- 
stitutions or persons, and to assist in the acquisition of an ever- 
expanding fund of theoretical and practical knowledge in such fields.” 

istory and description.—The offsite research program in the field 
of life (and Salant sciences was started in the fiscal year 1948. 
Since the start of the program in 1949 with approximately 70 con- 
‘tracts totaling $1,984,000, the work had expanded by fiscal year 1959 
to a total of 540 contracts with costs of $19,737,397. 

The research projects of the Division of Biology and Medicine fall 
within the following broad areas of interest: agricultural research; 
genetics, biophysics, irradiation effects related to molecular levels, 
organ systems and whole body; toxicology; combating irradiation 
injury ; cancer ; environmental radiation ; ecology and marine sciences. 
Research and development of instruments for the purpose of radia- 
tion detection and measurement is also conducted in a number of uni- 
versity and industrial laboratories. 

Legal authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
-83d Congress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1995.—$12,737 327. 


2. Summer Institutes for Faculty Members 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to stimulate awareness 
of ig ra in the areas of ped te biology in high school and 
college teachers, who in turn may interest their students. 

His and description.—The Division of Biology and Medicine 
is providing 8-week special training courses in radiobiology for 
science teachers in high schools and liberal arts colleges. The pro- 
gram is sponsored jointly by the Commission’s Division of Biology 
and Medicine and the National Science Foundation, through an ar- 

ent by which the National Science Foundation provides sti- 
penda family allowances, and travel to the teachers attending insti- 
‘tutes, and the Commission the operational costs incurred by the 
universities in conducting the courses. This program began in the 
‘summer of 1956 with 3 institutes in radiation biology, increased to 5 
in 1957, 12 in 1958, and 19 in 1959. The summer of 1959 included for 
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the first time two institutes for college teachers. These participants 
were teachers of biology from small liberal arts colleges, The total 
number of teachers trained during the past 4 summers in this program 
were 780; 740 high school teachers and 40 college teachers. 

The curriculum includes both lecture and laboratory sessions em- 
phasizing radiobiology, radioisotopes, and nuclear science. In addi- 
tion, refresher courses in mathematics, physics, biology, and related 
science subjects are offered as necessary. Upon successful ae ato 

ied by 
the Atomic Energy Commission containing simple radiation detection 
and measuring equipment, a radioactive source, and other basic pieces 
of equipment to enable him to demonstrate the newly acquired tech- 
niques to the science students at his own and neighboring schools. 
Beginning in 1959 a manual of laboratory experiments and demon- 
strations in radioisotopes with biological applications has been pro- 
vided. Two shipments per academic year of isotopes in generally 
licensed quantities are provided to teachers who have successfully 
completed the course. 

Legal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 
703, 83d Con 

Costs, fiseal year 1959.—$336,224. 


3. Special Fellowship Program 


Purpose——The purposes of this program are (1) to encourage 
graduate work in the atomic energy aspects of the life sciences, so as 
to provide a competent corps of scientists in the field of health pro- 


tection as it relates to the atomic energy industry; and (2) to assist 
universities in strengthening and expanding their academic pecareme 
in the fields of health protection, by providing a core of highly quali- 
fied students each year and by stimulating demand for curricula in 
these areas. 
History and description.— 
(a) Special fellowships in industrial medicine——This program 
rovides advanced training and on-the-job experience to physicians 
in the field of industrial medicine, particularly in relation to the 
atomic energy industry. The training consists of an academic year 
at a university which offers an approved graduate course in industrial 
medicine and which can provide special training facilities in health 
problems associated with the atomic energy program. The stipend to 
fellows is $5,000 for the academic year, plus additional allowances for 
dependents and academic fees. Fellows are encouraged to take a sec- 
ond year of training at an AEC or industrial laboratory where there 
is a major industrial medical unit. Trainees are paid by the unit for 
their services, at a minimum rate of $7,500 for the second year. Some 
50 physicians have accepted fellowships under this plan since 1950. 
Eight are presently offered annually. 

) Special fellowships in industrial hygiene.—Since 1952, the AEC 
fellowship program has given a year of oe training in industrial 
hygiene to 48 fellows at the Harvard Graduate School of Public 

ealth; University of Pittsburgh Graduate School of Public Health ; 
and the University of Cincinnati, Institute of Industrial Health. An 
additional six began their studies in September 1959. The maximum 
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number of fellowships offered annually under the program is 16. The 
stipend is $2,500 per academic year, plus $350 for each dependent, plus 
academic fees. 

(c) Special fellowships in health physics.—In 1948, the Division 
of Biology and Medicine began a program to train health physicists 
primarily for AEC ae During the first 2 years, the training 
was given in the Oak Ridge National Laboratory and in the atomic 
energy project of the University of Rochester. In 1950, the plan was 
changed, to give 1 year of university-graduate-level academic train- 
ing in the associated sciences of radiation physies and biophysics, 
interaction of radiation with living systems, dosimetry and instrumen- 
tation, etc., to be followed by 10 weeks of on-the-job field training in 
one of the national laboratories. In some cases, the traihee receives 
the M.S. 

Seventy-five fellowships are offered each year, although only 51 new 
appointments were made and accepted for the academic year 1959-60, 

e —— at present is $2,500 for 12 months, plus $350 per depend- 
ent. Tuition and academic fees are also paid by the program. 

(d) Special fellowships for advanced training in health physics — 
The AEC has recently established a program of training of health 
physicists to the doctoral level, beginning with the academic year 
1959-60. The program is open to applicants who are actively worki 
in health physics, and who ate acceptable to the graduate school ‘of 
their choice. Thesis work must be in a discipline which contributes 
to the profession of health physics, such as biophysics, biochemistry, 
radiobiology, sanitary engineering, public health, ete. The program 
authorizes the appointment of three to five new fellows each year, at 
a stipend of $4,000 per year, plus an allowance of $400 per depend- 
ent. Up to $2,500 per year is payable to the university in lieu of 
tuition, to _ defray the costs of graduate education. 

(e) Special assistance in radiation control.—This program, initiated 
in the fiscal year 1959, allows qualified State employees 1 year of 
formal academic instruction and 3 months of on-the-job training at 
one of the AEC national laboratories or other appropriate installa- 
tions. It provides to the participants a basic knowledge in radia- 
tion physics and biophysics, interaction of radiation with matter and 
living systems, dosimetry electronies and instrumentation, understand- 
ing of the principles of permissible exposure and particularly their 
application to public health problems, the prevention of undesirable 
exposures, and an introduction to the legal and public relations aspect 
of radiation control. The fellowship provides a basic grant in the 
amount of $2,500, plus an additional $350 for a spouse and each de- 
pendent child. The grant includes in addition the payment of nor- 
mal tuition, required fees, and a limited travel allowance. 
pre al authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 

ongrtess. 
Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$498,184. 


4, Equipment Grants to Educational Institutions 


Purpose-—The purpose of these grants is to further the production 
of more scientists better trained in the fields of radiation Siabien, and 


the use and handling of isotopes in research. 
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History and deseription.—On, September 19, 1957, the Commission 
announced a program of financial assistance to educational institu- 
tions for the acquisition of Pine ae: to be used in courses of study 
of nuclear technology as applied to the life sciences. This pro; 
provides assistance to medical schools, schools of pharmacy, agricul- 
tural colleges, biological divisions of liberal arts colleges and universi- 
ties, and schools of public health, for acquiring the various items of 

ulpment which are needed to present adequate and meaningful 
Gastetons course work in nuclear technology as applied to the life 
sciences. The program is specifically directed toward teaching — 
demonstration appecetie, and student laboratory equipment to be us 
primarily for educational and training courses, rather than equip- 
ment to be used for research even though such research has educational 
and training aspects. The form of instruction may range from simple 
demonstrations in existing courses to advanced laboratory work in 
graduate school. The average grant has been about $15,000. Nearly 
200 such grants totaling $2.2 million have been made ranging from 
about $1,200 to about $30,000 per award. 

Legal authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Publie Law 703, 
83d 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$1,027,155. 


5. University Participation Program 


Purpose.—The' purpose of this program is to strengthen science 
research and education. 

History and description.—This program is a composite of the fol- 
lowing sub-programs: 

(a) Research participation program.—This program was approved 
by the Commission in 1948. Through it, university faculty members 
are able to spend from 8 to 12 months in atomic energy installations. 
The majority of research participants conduct research at the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, although a limited number of research 
participation available at the University of Ten- 
nessee-Atomic Energy Commission Agricultural Research Laboratory 
and the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. Prime emphasis of 
the basie research activity is instrumentation, radiation detection, 
and the safe handling of isotopes. Special and advanced research is 
offered. ‘Since its inception, approximately 486 U.S. university fac- 
ulty members from 115 educational institutions have participated 
in the program with about 80 semen =| in attendance. 

(5) The Oak Ridge gradyate fellowship program is carried out 
primarily at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. On application ty 
universities, the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies awards fel- 
lowships to candidates for the master’s and doctor’s degrees, enabling 
them to carry out thesis research in an Oak Ridge Laboratory. Thy 


_ University graduate schools are able to provide students with resea 


equipment which is not available on their campuses. Stipends are 
$2,150 for master’s candidates and $2,550 for doctor’s candidates. The 
dependency allowance is $500 for a spouse and each dependent child. 

(c) Arrangements are made through the traveling leeture program 
whereby members of the scientific staff of Oak Ridge lecture, conduet 
seminars, and otherwise take part in activities on university campuses. 
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Most of the more than 100 participants in this program are members of 
the staff of the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 

(d) Through the summer student trainee program for undergradu- 
ates, college undergraduates majoring in science are provided oppor- 
tunities to develop a better comprehension of research methods. and 
their significance, to encourge students to pursue graduate studies in 
the sciences, and to be of benefit to undergraduate institutions. A 
of $50 per week and a ‘small travel allowance is paid each 
student. 

Legal authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 
703, 83d Congress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$119,360. 


6. Special Training, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train research workers: 
in the use of radioactive materials. 

History and description—Prime emphasis of the basic course is in- 
strumentation, radiation detection, and safe handling of radioisotopes. 
As a corollary portion of this program, special and advanced courses. 
are carried out with the purpose of stimulating interest and giving 
further information among scientific workers. Since its inception in 
1948, the program has trained 3,774 participants representing the basic 
sciences in the fields of industry, agriculture, education, and medicine. 

Legal authorization Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$148,763. 


7. Traveling Teacher Program 


Purpose.—The pur of this program is to interest more high 
school students in dion biology; to present its challenges and 
Th begun in 1956-57 

istory and description.—This program, in , is spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation, and through the ] 
year 1959 was supported partly by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
After spending 3 months in summer training at Oak Ridge, a selected 
group of “traveling teachers” spend an academic year visiting high 
schools throughout the United States, giving demonstration lectures 
and conferring with school officials and teachers. Additionally, a 
number of individual States send teachers to Oak Ridge for train- 
ing, and then sponsor their travels within individual State borders. 
This program has grown from 7 teachers in 1956-57, all federally 
supported, to about 40 federally and 45 State- and university-sup- 
ported teachers in the fiscal year 1960. __ | 
aie’ al authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 


_. Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$47,439. 

8. Visiting Biologists Program 

Purpose —The p of this is to reach the better stu- 


dents in the small universities an and to encourage them to 
‘consider a career in the life sciences. 
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History and description—¥or the past 2 years‘the Division of 
Biology and Medicine has participated with the National Science 
Foundation in the sponsorship of a visiting biologists program, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences. The Atomic Energy Commission also jointly sponsors pro- 
ams with the Oak Ridge National Laboratory and the Oak Ridge 
nstitute of Nuclear Studies. Under these programs, distinguished 
scientific lecturers, who may be from Atomic Energy Commission 
installations or from cooperating university departments, may, over 
a period of 2 to 3.days, deliver their lectures to science classes, to 
biology and other science groups, appear before the entire student 
body in convocations or chapel exercises, and/or meet with groups 
or individual students in informal discussion periods. 

All of the Commission speakers under this program are actively 
engaged in research and/or teaching in the field of radiation biology. 
Since its inception, 37 scientists have visited 35 institutions under 
this program. 

Legal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$3,857. 


D. Orrice or Isororrs DreveLorpMENT 
1. Training Aid and Course Development 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to help en organiza- 
tion and improvement of training courses in industrial uses of radio- 


isotopes. 

History and description—The Commission has contracted for 
studies on course development and on nd we of training aids required. 
A curriculum for a 6-week industrial radioisotope training course has 
been developed for university and industrial use. The Sears out- 
lines provide an integrated presentation of basic and applied indus- 
trial radioisotope experiments intended for the practicing industrial 
engineer and physical scientists with little or no formal training in 
nuclear engineering, radiochemistry, or radiation safety procedures. 
Additional mockup equipment for college instruction is under de- 
velopment. 

An industrial radioisotope training course was adapted for wide- 
spread educational use. is 10-week curriculum includes detailed 
lecture outlines and complete laboratory experiments. A basic labora- 
tory manual is being developed specifically for radioisotope training 
at smaller colleges and universities. Important features of the 31 
experiments are: ease of incorporation in existing chemistry and en- 
gineering courses, and use of small quantities of radioisotopes and 
commercially available instrumentation. Courses in high-intensity 
radiation technology are under development. These include experi- 
ments and demonstrations suitable for advanced undergraduate or 
graduate instruction. A technical training film on industrial appli- 
cations is being prepared by the Army Pictorial Service under Cam. 
mission contract. e film, oriented to practicing scientists and en- 
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gine, wil provide a general introduction to industrial radioisotepe 
ui 
Legal quthoriazation.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 


83d 
‘Coats, fiscal year 1959,—$262,888. 
2, Industrial Radioisotope Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to assist senior technical 
personnel in obtaining sufficient paining and experience in the use of 
radioisotopes to apply them safely and efficiently in industrial re- 
search and development and in plant operations. 

History and description.—The principal agent of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in providing isotope training has been the Oak 
Eidge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Since 1948 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies has offered pegulae and 
special courses in various disciplines of radioisotope technology. 

The Commission, recognizing that the lack of generally available 
industrial radioisotope training was severely restricting the growth 
of radioisotope and radiation utilization in industry, approved the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies proposal to develop and 
present a 6-week industrial radioisotope techniques course. Funds 
were included in the basic Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies con- 
tract for course development, stat assembly, and installation of ap- 
proximately $100,000 worth of required industrial training equip- 
ment. 

Three industrial radioisotope techniques courses have been offered. 
a al authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
Costs, fiscal year 1969.—$151,537. 


3. Equipment Grants to Educational Institutes 


_ Purpose-——The purpose of these grants is to increase the number 
of clan and sd trained to serve and promote the use of 
radioisotopes and nuclear radiation in ind 
History and description.—On, December 24, 1958, the Commission 
announced a new program of assistance to colleges and universities for 
training in radioisotope principles and techniques. Direct finaneial 
assistance is provided in obtaining teaching aids, demonstration. ap- 
aratus, and student laboratory equipment required to offer adequate 
horatory course work in radioisotope technology in the physical 
science and engineering programs. 
wh 1959, equipment grants were awarded to 33 in- 
Legal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law .703, 


82d Congress. 
Costs, fiscal year 1959.—-$604,867. 
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E. Drviston or ResearcH 
1. Offsite Research Contracts With Universities 


Purpose.—The purpose of this pro; is to carry out the direction 
of Congress “to insure the continued conduct of research and devel- 
opment activities in the nuclear field, by private or public institutions 
or persons, and to assist in the acquisition of an ever-expanding fund 
of theoretical and practical knowledge in such fields.” 

History and description.—Since the start of the program in 1949 
with costs for approximately 54 contracts totaling $3,344,000, the 
work had expanded by fiscal year 1959 to a total of 486 contracts 
with costs of $26,890,000. The research projects of the Division of 
Research fall within the following broad areas of interest: physics, 
chemistry, metallurgy, computer development, and controlled thermo- 
nuclear reactions. addition to research projects, a few contracts 
provide for purchase and installation of special equipment, 

When the amount provided by the AEC is added to the funds of the 
universities, the effectiveness of the universities’ programs, as well as 
the basic research effort of the AEC’s program, is increased. The 
AEC receives the services, in basic research activities fundamental 
to the AEC’s future capabilities, of highly qualified scientists who 
prefer the academic freedom provided at universities. The research 
conducted in the contract-research program is less costly than the 
research carried on in the AEC’s major research centers. The con- 
tract-research program provides for the training of undergraduate 
and graduate students in scientific fields relevant to the AEC’s 


Pp m. 

a al authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$26,890,000. 


F. Drviston or InrorMATION SERVICES 
1. AEC Exhibits Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to apprise the American 
public of the scope of this Nation’s atomic energy enterprise, with 
particular emphasis on the peacetime applications of atomic energy. 

History and description—This program originated with the esta 
lishment of the American Museum of Atomic Energy in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., in 1949. The museum houses a collection of exhibits explain- 
ing the phenomena of atomic energy and its apeeneies in the fields 
of medicine, agriculture, industry, and research, i 
; The traveling exhibits program of the Commission was instituted 

years ago. 

Le ak Gethaintalonss-chseanie Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 


Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$612,850. 
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2. Distribution of Literature to Elementary, High School, and 
College Students, and Teachers 


Roe ence Mb pu of this activity is to respond to the increas- 
ingly large number of requests for information on all phases of atomic 
energy. 

History and description.—This service has been performed by the 
Commission since 1948. However, during recent years it has increased 
in size. 

Legal authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 

703, 83d Co: 
; Costs, fiscal year 1959.—The Commission has reported that : “Since 
items transmitted consist of reprints of magazine articles, mimeo- 
graphed material, Government publications and pamphlets and litera- 
ture prepared by industry and generally furnished to the Commission 
free of charge, no costs are specifically earmarked for this activity. 
Costs are nominal.” 


3. AEC Motion Picture Library Program 


se—The purpose of this p is to provide in audio- 
visual form the latest information on all aspects of the national atomic 
energy, to the following audiences at home and abroad: secon 
schools, colleges, universities and other advanced educational organi- 
zations, industry, research organizations, Government units, scientific 
and technical societies, civic and social organizations. 

History and description.—The film library program was established 
in January 1948 with 6 libraries with 6 each. The number of 
libraries and the number of prints have grown steadily. The oversea 
libraries were established in the fall of 1958. 

Each domestic film library has 77 popular-level films and 67 tech- 
nical films. The Washington, D.C., library has an additional eight 
technical films. The four oversea libraries have 55 films. The 
are made available for loan without charge. 

Legal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$96 669. 


4. The AEC Still Picture Library Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide captioned still 
pictures of the activities of the national atomic energy program, 
primarily the peacetime uses, to book publishers, secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, industry, the national press, magazines, other 
Government agencies, etc.; to make special selections of pictures for 
users (to illustrate articles, courses of study, etc.) ; to advise where 
other still pictures may be obtained on various subjects from AEC 
field offices and contractors nationwide; to clear and select the best 
stills from among the pictures provided by the field offices. 

History and description.—The still picture library in Washington 
contains about 7,000 separate pictures in black and white and about 
200 color transparencies. The black-and-white pictures are provided 
to bona fide users without charge. Color transparencies are loaned 
to users. The library began in 1947 with about 50 prints, and has been 
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wing steadily. A branch still picture library was established at 
e Commission’s New York Operations Office in 1954. The New 
York library shows samples to requestors and arranges from the Wash- 
— library to fill the requests. 
egal authorization —Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 
Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$9,725. 


5. AEC Stock Film Footage Program 


ose.—The purpose of this program is to encourage the produc- 
tion of films on atomic energy by organizations in and out of the Gov- 
ernment through: (a) provision of stock film footage at cost; (5) 
analyzing motion picture plans, treatments, and scripts; (<) panes | 
the way for producers to get information, meet technical personnel, 
visit or shoot footage at Commission installations; and (d) advising 
on the existence of stock material held by non-AEC organizations. 
History and description.—During 1949 it became apparent to the 
Commission that since film producers could not get rapid and wide- 
— access to the atomic energy sites, it would not be possible 
or the producers to make the large number of films on atomic energy 
that would be needed by schools, industry, etc. The Commission 
therefore instituted the stock film footage program, whereby (during 
1950 and 1951) the Commission surveyed the atomic energy field na- 
tionwide, directed a motion picture crew in photography nationwide, 
wrote extensive descriptive material, placed the final 120,000 feet of 
black-and-white stock footage on file at the Army Pictorial Center in 
Lie Island City where it is available for examination and purchase 
by all authorized personnel. 
As a result of this program, which has been widely publicized to 
the nontheatrical motion picture producers in America, upward of 100 
productions have been made, based on AEC stock film footage, which 
1s sold at cost, without financial return to the Commission. 
Legal authorization —Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 


Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$4,246. 
6. Depository Libraries 


Purpose.—The purpose of these libraries is to assure availability 
of AEC technical reports and other documentary materials at 
libraries throughout the United States and in many foreign countries. 

_ History and description —tThe first depository libraries were estab- 
lished in July 1950 at which time approximately 3,500 AEC reports 
were sent to 31 U.S. libraries. These reports comprised a complete 
set of reference material containing all declassified and unclassified 
technical information resulting from Commission-sponsored research 
and development. Since then, the collections have grown through the 
addition of all published Commission reports. At present the total 
number of reports in each collection is approximately 25,000, while 
the number of libraries holding these collections has grown to 84. In 
addition, the program has been extended to other countries in which’ 
there are a total of 82 depositories. 
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Most of the depository collections are located on university cam- 
uses and are intended to provide reference and educational material 
or both students and industrial workers concerned with atomic 

energy. 
Ri, al authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
ongress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—F or materials and mailing : $100,056. 


7. Technical Books Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide industry and 
the screntific community handbooks, monographs, and other reference 
works needed to advance nuclear enterprise at home and abroad. 

History and description —From its inception the Commission has 
sponsored the writing of books on atomic energy subjects. The earli- 
est major writing effort was the National Nuclear Energy Series. 
This series, composed of 47 unclassified and 25 classified volumes, con- 
stitutes a comprehensive technical record of the U.S. Government’s 
early atomic energy programs, primarily those carried out during 
World War II. Two Commission-sponsored volumes—the “Source- 
book on Atomic Energy” and “Principles of Nuclear Reactor En- 

ineering”-—-are widely used as undergraduate college textbooks. 

ost Commission-sponsored books, however, are specialized works 
written at the graduate level for practicing scientists and engineers. 
Since 1947 the Commission has published 89 technical books. 

Under its current program the Commission contracts for six or 
eight new books each year. 

egal authorization —Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—¥ or contracts—$291,240. 


8. Quarterly Technical Progress Reviews 


Purpose.—The purpose of these reviews is to provide industry and 
the scientific community with concise summaries of important devel- 
opments in nuclear science and technology. 

History and description—One of the most pressing problems faced 
by scientists, engineers, and technical administrators is that of staying 
abreast of important developments reported in the burgeoning atomic 
energy literature. As one means of attacking this problem, the AEC 
in 1957 initiated the publication of quarterly Technical Progress Re- 
views. The reviews, prepared under contract, digest and evaluate 
significant developments in selected areas of nuclear science and tech- 
nology. Besides providing concise summaries of information gen- 
erated in unclassified programs, the reviews serve as a mechanism for 
disseminating information Goring from classified programs when 
the information can be dissociated from classified applications. 


Official users (Government agencies, contractors, depository li- 
braries, etc.) may obtain the reviews in limited quantities without 
charge from the Technical Information Service Extension. The re- 
views are sold on individual issue and annual subscription bases by 
the Superintendent of Documents. : 
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Legal authorization — Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 


Costs, fiscal year 1959.—F or contracts—$79 456. 
G. Orrice or InpustrriaAL RELATIONS 


1. Training Aids for Vocational Schools, Inplant Apprentice 
and other Training Programs 


Purpose.—The purpose of these programs is to provide academic 
educational ne to technicians and skilled workers preparing 
for work involving nuclear technology. | 

History and description—Through contract with the Stanford Re- 
search Institute, the AEC in fiscal year 1958 began developing course 
materials to prepare technicians and skilled workers for employment 
in nuclear plants and laboratories. The first course, on nuclear power 

neration systems, was available for use in early 1959. Courses in 
isotopes and radiation safety and protection are currently being devel- 
oped. Course materials are made available through the Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, or 
through the AKC. 

Legal authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.— $32,852. 


2. Training Courses for Instructors of Public Safety Personnel 


Purpose——The purpose of these courses is to prepare firefighters, 
police, public safety officers, etc., to perform their jobs in the presence 
of radiation sources. 

History and description—As atomic energy activity increases and 
spreads throughout the Nation, the potential for accidents involving 
nuclear materials is also enlarged. Such accidents may require the 
services of firefighters, police, safety officers, etc., who must be taught. 
how to perform their jobs when the hazard of radiation is involved. 
Although certain steps were taken to fulfill this need prior to the in- 
ception of an organized training program, a formal course was intro- 
duced in 1957. Conducted by staff members of the Safety and Fire 
Protection Branch, a 3-day seminar is offered to instructors and of- 
ficers in groups of about 30. Participants are given teaching materials 
and tools for use in training local personnel on their return. 
ee al authorization Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 

ongress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959—The Commission has reported that “The 
program has been carried on within the regular budget requirements 
of the Safety and Fire Protection Branch and no special request for 
money has been made to support the work.” 


H. Drviston or IntrRNATIONAL AFFATRS 
1. International Institute of Nuclear Science and Engineering 


_ Purpose.—The purpose of this institute is to meet the requirements 
for training individuals in nuclear technology under the President’s 


atoms-for-peace program. 
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History and description —The first class of the International School 
of Nuclear Science and Engineering began in March 1955, and con- 
sisted of 30 aliens from 19 countries, and 9 U.S. citizens. <A total of 
847 aliens from 43 countries has received training since the course 
began. From 1956 to 1959 part of the program was taught at North 
Carolina State College and Pennsylvania State College. The whole 
course began to be taught at Argonne National Laboratory beginnin 
in 1960, when the name of the school was changed to the Internationa 
Institute of Nuclear Science and Engineering. 

Legal authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law, 


703, 83d — 
Costs, fiscal year 1959.—Actual operating exepnses, $638,878. These 
were partially offset by a tuition fee of $2,000 per student. 


2. Puerto Rico Nuclear Center (PRNC) 


Purpose.—The purpose of this center is to aid in bringing about 
closer cooperation with Latin American Republics in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

History and description.—The establishment of a regional] nuclear 
research and training center in Puerto Rico was announced by Dr. 
Milton 8. Eisenhower at a meeting of the Inter-American Committee 
of Presidential Representatives on September 17, 1956. On October 
2, 1957, the Atomic Energy Commission and the University of Puerto 
Rico signed a contract providing for the development of a research 
and experimental center to serve students from Latin America. Con- 
struction of research reactor facilities was begun on July 26, 1958. A 
wide sma the courses is being offered in nuclear science and en- 
gineering, techniques of using radioisotopes, and the application 
of atomic energy to medicine. 
al authorization —Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 

ongress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$607,139. This amount was partly offset 
by a $25 registration fee for the short courses, and a charge of $6.25 
per credit hour for courses taught on a regular semester basis. 


3. Courses in Nuclear Reactor Hazards Evaluation and Nuclear 
Reactor Operations Supervision 


Purpose.—The yanpoe of these courses is to meet urgent needs of 
foreign countries for personnel trained in reactor hazards evaluation 
and in reactor operations supervision. 

History and description.—These courses were established as part of 
the atoms-for-peace program. The first classes began on February 2, 
1959, and were attended by 26 foreign nationals from 14 foreign 
‘countries. 

The hazards evaluation course is designed to impart the basic 
knowledge of reactors on which the evaluation of their hazards rests 
and to convey techniques by which evaluations are made in this coun- 
try. The operations supervision course prepares an engineer or 
scientist to superintend the operation of a research or power reactor 
efficiently for its designed purpose, and safely with respect to. the 
people around it. : 
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Legal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
$3d Congress, 2d session. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—Actual operating expenses of $78,449 in the 
fiscal year 1959 were partially offset by a tuition fee of $2,000 per 
student. 


4. Radiochemical and Counting Procedure Course 


Purpose.—The purpose of this course is to train foreign scientists in 
radiochemical and counting procedures primarily for use in monitor- 
ing radioactive fallout. 

[listory and description.—The radiochemical and counting proce- 
dures course is another of the Commission’s activities under the atoms- 
for-peace program. In response to foreign interest in the procedures 
followed by the United States in the collection and analysis of fallout 
samples, on June 6, 1956, Ambassador Lodge offered the United Na- 
tions technical assistance in this area. Training began in November 
1956, on an informal basis, at the Health and Safety Laboratory of 
the Commission’s New York Operations Office; regular classes were 
begun in October 1958. 

egal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$3,165. A $25 registration fee is charged 
each participant. 


5. Individual Training Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to assist qualified aliens 
interested in obtaining advanced training in the peaceful applications 
of atomic energy. 

History description —Even before the pro- 

m was announced in December 1953, the Commission had arranged 
or qualified foreign nationals to obtain individual, specialized train- 
ing assignments in AEC installations. Assignments are made pri- 
marily to assist in the development of the atomic energy program of 
the alien’s own country. 

The Commission gives advice on placement at colleges and univer- 
sities, and, where needed training or experience is not available at 
colleges or universities, may arrange for on-the-job*training assign- 
ments at AEC facilities. 

Legal authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. f 

Costs, fiscal year 1959—There were no operating expenses associ- 
ated specifically with this program. 


6. Radioisotope Techniques Course — Supplement Report 
Provided by Biology and Medicine) 


Purpose.—The purpose of this course is to give qualified aliens as 
well > Spagioms training in the techniques of using radioisotopes in 
research. 

_ History and description.—F oreign nationals first took this course 
in 1949, Specific alien quotas have been maintained since 1955. In 
the fiscal year 1959 the quota was 30 percent of the total enrollment. 
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Three hundred forty-seven aliens from 54 foreign countries had at- 
tended through that year. 
Legal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress, 2d session. 
Costs, fiscal year 1959.—The Commission has reported “No addi- 
tional comment.” 


7. Shippi rt Nuclear Power Station Training Program (To Sup- 
plement Report Provided by Division of Reactor Development) _ 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to enroll qualified for- 
eign nationals in this course when U.S. citizens do not fill it to 
capacity. 

istory and description.—The first course, which began on Febru- 
ary 9, 1959, was attended by four aliens. The second course, which 
started July 13, 1959, was attended by five aliens. 
al authorization —Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
ngress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—The Commission has reported “No addi- 

tional comment.” 


8. Savannah Training Courses (To Supplement Report Provided 
by the Maritime Administration ) 


Purpose-—The purpose of these courses is to provide aliens from 
countries with active nuclear ship propulsion programs with oppor- 
tunities to observe the construction of the NS Savannah at Camden, 
N.J., and to receive training in the operation of a NS Savannah-type 
nuclear power plant at Lynchburg, Va. 

History and description—In October 1956, President Eisenhower 
announced that a nuclear-propelled merchant ship would be con- 
structed under joint AEC-Maritime Administration direction. 
Training courses were established to enable engineers from foreign 
countries as well as the United States to participate in this project. 
al authorization —Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 

ongress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—These courses are conducted without cost 
to the Commission. To offset expenses, a tuition fee not to exceed 
$900 is charged*by the New York Shipbuilding Corp., which gives 
the construction observation course at Camden, N.J. A $2,800 fee 
is paid by those enrolled in the Lynchburg course. This is in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract between the Maritime Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Commerce and Babcock & Wilcox, Ince. 


9. International Scientific Symposia (To Supplement Re , rt 
of Office of Special Projects a 


Purpose.—The purpose of the International Scientific Symposia is 
to give leading scientists an opportunity to exchange ideas on spe- 
cific topics pertaining to the development of peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. | 

History and description.—Since 1955 the Division of International 
Affairs has arranged for Commission participation in approximately 
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three large, multinational symposia, and several smaller meetings each 
ear. 
" Legal authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 
Costs, fiseal year 1959—The Commission has reported “No addi- 
tional comment.” 


10. Deposi Library Program (To Supplement Report of 
Division of Services) 


Purpose.—The pe of this program is to promote the peace- 
ful application of atomic energy through dissemination to foreign 
countries of unclassified scientific and technical information pertain- 
ing to nuclear science and related fields. 
istory and description—Unclassified technical .depository libra- 

ries are provided foreign countries under the atoms-for-peace pro- 

am, and to implement the offer of depository libraries made by 
Eesbasnadiiie eee in a speech to the United Nations in November 
1954. Through the fiscal year 1959, 82 libraries had been provided 
to 58 foreign countries and 6 international organizations. 
ow or authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
» Costs, Ascal year 1959 (estimated) —$128,631. 


I. Orrice or Spectra Prosecrs 
1. International Nuclear Energy Exhibits Program » 


Purpose.—The Bernom of this program is to demonstrate -the 
latest: scientific and. technical advances of the United States in the 
peaceful applications of atomic energy. 
| History and description.—Nuclear energy exhibits prepared and 
by the AEC have been concerne with demon- 
strating the latest scientific and technical advances of the United 
States in the peaceful applications of atomic energy. The first major 
atomic energy oversea exhibit presented by the United, States AEC 
was in connection. with the 1955 International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses.of Atomic Energy, Geneva, Switzerland, Since then 
the AEC has:presented or assisted, in nine nuclear energy exhibits over- 
seas (Geneva, Stockholm, Paris, Rome, Brussels, Amsterdam, Tokyo, 
and New Delhi). 

Legal authorization—The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 
703, 83d Con 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$2,914,824. 


2. Program for Support of International Scientific Conferences 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to lower the barriers 
im af the patos of scientific information among nations, 
and therefore to assist U.S. scientists in the acquisition of recent scien- 
tific advances throughout the world. ; 

History and description—Each year a number of conferences coy- 
ering the various areas of atomic energy interest are organized by 
private institutions in the United States. On January 16, 1957, the 
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Commission approved a of financial support for a selected 
number of such unclassified international conferences on specialized 
scientific subjects relating to atomic energy. This program is ad- 
ministered within the AEC to assure that AEC ns a is given only 
to conferences of high scientific standards, and suc are 
coordinated with other Federal agencies which also support these 
meeti 

Ea al authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 

ongress. 
Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$A49,658. 


J. Drvistons or Propuction AND Minirary APpPLiIcATION 


1. Education for Dependents of Employees and Contractors 


P. .—The purpose of this program is to provide education for 

de ents of employees and contractors at Commission installations.’ 

istory and description—The Atomic Energy Commission, from 
the time of its inception until dates noted below, provided education 
at the elementary and high school levels for employee rE at 
the Government owned and operated communities of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., Richland, Wash., and Los Alamos, N. Mex., which had origi- 
nally been established the Manhattan Engineer District. 
AEC also continued all of the arrangements of the Manhattan Engi- 
neer District relative to contributing to maintenance and a 
expenses of some school districts near the Hanford installation b 
on emergency conditions created by increased enrollments over prior 
years. However, recently the Federal Government has been dispos- 
me town properties at Richland and Oak ae 

ichland school facilities were transferred to the Richland School 
District in December 1958. The AKC is providing financial assist- 
ance to the Richland School District to an amount equal to that which 
it would otherwise receive under provisions of Public Law 874, 81st 
Congress. At the time of this writing it is anticipated that schools 
at Oak Ridge will be turned over to the Oak Ridge Municipal Gov- 
ernment in the fiscal year 1960. The AEC continues to own and 
operate the Los Alamos community and therefore provides financial 
assistance for elementary and secondary education at that location. 
authorization —Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 

n 


gress. 
Costs, fiscal year 1959.—Net operating cost $3,793,196. 
K. Orrice or PERsonNNEL 
1. Induction and Inservice Training for All AEC Personnel 
Purpose——The purpose of this program is to improve the compe- 
tence of employees having supervisory, executive, and administrative 
duties; to increase the proficiency of technica] and professional em- 


ployees in the performance of those phases of their work that are not 
administrative and supervisory; to further develop the skill of sub- 


# Under Public Laws 815 and 874, 8ist Cong., the U.S. Office of Education 
aenoe in the education of children of the employees and contractors not: on 
Energy property. 
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professional and clerical employees; and to orient all beginning em- 
ployees to their specific jobs and to the Commission’s activities and 
organization as a whole. 

istory and description —aA policy for employee development and 
training has been in effect in the Atomic Energy Commission since 
1948. Under this policy employees are provided with opportunity to 
improve their knowledge, skills, or attitudes to enable them to per- 
form the tasks assigned to them in the best known ways and to prepare 
themselves for advancement. This includes programs for orientation 
and induction before assignment of work, training on the job, up- 
grading and understudy programs, and training in supervision and 
management practices. In addition to specific courses, special de- 
velopment programs are conducted which may include one or more 
courses as well as on-the-job training assignments. 

Legal authorization Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress, and Public Law 85-507, the Government Employees 
Training Act. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—The Commission has reported that : “These 
costs are not separately identified from program funds.” 


2. Non-AEC Government Facility Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide for specialized 
training and permit interchange of information between personnel of 
the AEC and other agencies and industry in specialized areas relating 
to job assignments. 

History and description—The Commission has utilized special 
training courses of other (Giovernment agencies when appropriate. 
Such courses range from less than 40 hours’ duration to as much as a 
full year of comprehensive training. Examples are contract adminis- 
tration sponsored by the Navy, quality control offered by the Rock 
Island Arsenal, courses dindbaeted by the Armed Forces Special 
‘abo Project, and the 1-year course sponsored by the Army War 

‘ollege. 

Legal authorization.—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
88d Congress, and Public Law 85-507, the Government. Employees 
Training Act. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959,—The Commission has reported that : “These 
costs are not separately identified from program funds.” 


3. Non-Government Facility Training 


Purpose—-The purpose of this program is to provide required train- 
ing not reasonably available within the AEC or other Government 
agencies, 

History and description—Under a section of the Atomic Ene 
Act of 1954 the Atomic Energy Commission was permitted, within 
specified limitations, to allow its employees to take advantage of 
courses being offered outside the AEC. This authority was superseded 
by Public Law 85-507 of July 1958 which gave broader authority to 
the AEC and all other Government agencies. Most assignments have 
been brief and may be accounted for largely by after-hour courses or 
assignments to short institutes. This training is predominantly in 
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the areas of professional development, management skills develop- 
ment, and communications skills. ; 

Legal authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 
703, 883d Congress, and Public Law 85-507, the Government Employees 
Training Act. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—$39,750. 


L. Atomic Ensrey ComMmission—GENERAL 


1. Conferences, Seminars, Management Orientation Meetings, Etc. 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to familiarize interested 
groups in program activities, progress, and industrial opportunities 
in and applications of atomic energy. 

History and description.—Although the Commission used technical 
conferences, symposia, etc., with appropriate groups to disseminate 
information on nuclear development prior to its enactment, the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, opening the nuclear field to private 
industry and charging AEC with encouraging industrial scan 
tion, gave considerable impetus to group participation in discussing 
nuclear problems and potentials. e various divisions arrange con- 
ferences relative to their missions in cooperation with industry, pro- 
fessional societies, local businesses, labor leaders, educational institu- 
tions, and others. 

Legal authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress. 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—The Commission has reported that : “Funds 
Paar directly appropriated, the activity being considered a program 
tion. 


M. Conrractors or THE AEC at GoverNMENT-OWNED PRIVATELY 
OperaTeD 


1. Employee Training and Development 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to increase the compe- 
tence of contractor personnel engaged on work at Government-owned, 
privately operated installations, 

History and description —In the first stages of nuclear develop- 
ment the burden of teaching technical competence rested almost 
wholly with contractors. Various training activities were established 
to enable an individual basically trained in science or engineering to 
cope with problems of atomic energy. Although more individuals 
with basic nuclear knowledge are available to employers, most scien- 
tific and technical personnel still require specialized information, and 
nonskilled employees must be taught to work with radiation. In 
addition, management, supervisory, and other employee development 
courses, normal in today’s industry generally, are integrated into pro- 
gram activities of AEC contractors. 
eat al authorization—Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
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Costs, fiscal year 1959.—The Commission has reported that: 


Training costs are charged to the AEC as an integral part of the contractor’s 
program and as such are a reimbursable expenditure. A comprehensive cost 
estimate is not available. 


2. Various Educational Activities 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to disseminate informa- 
tion on nuclear technology and development. 

History and description—AEC contractors engage in a wide va- 
riety of activities which are educational under the definition of this 
report. Such activities include conferences, symposia, and meetings 
with representatives of Government, industry, educators, etc.; em- 
ploying students, research workers, and personnel from private in- 
dustry; producing films, training materials, displays; conducting 
public and student tours of unclassified facilities; providing lecturers 
to interested groups; and others. Such activities generally were in- 
troduced or were given impetus by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
which opened the nuclear field to private industry. 

Legal authorization Atomic Energy Act of 1954, Public Law 703, 
83d Congress, 

Costs, fiscal year 1959.—The Commission has reported that: 

Costs are charged to the AEC as an integral part of the contractor’s program 


and as such are a reimbursable expenditure. A comprehensive cost estimate is 
not available. 
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CHAPTER 22. PROGRAMS OF THE GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


A. InrropucTrion AND SuMMARY 


A major objective of the educational activities of the General Serv- 
ices Administration is to provide training and career development op- 
portunities for its technical and professional personnel. ese _ 

ms are designed to increase the effectiveness and proficiency of the 
satanic Services Administration employees in meeting the agency’s 
functional responsibilities and to keep abreast 
nological advances. 

All of the constituent units of the General Services Administra- 
tion conduct inservice training programs for their personnel. During 
the fiscal year 1959, approximately 90 percent of the agency’s training 
was conducted on an inservice basis. However, in some cases, other 
facilities were used. During that period, 4 percent of the training 
involved the use of the facilities of other agencies and 6 percent in- 
volved the use of non-Government facilities such as colleges and 
universities, 

The training programs include such subject areas as personnel and 
administrative management, real property management, personal 
property management, archival and records management, transporta- 
tion and public utilities management, and the management of the na- 
tional stockpile and related inventories. In most geographical areas, 
these programs are scheduled on an “as needed” basis. In the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area, where the work force is larger, it has been eco- 
nomically feasible in some subject matter areas, to organize schools, 
which operate on a more formal and regular basis. 

As part of the Government’s international exchange and foreign 
assistance program, the General Services Administration cooperates 
with other Federal agencies in the training of personnel of forei 
governments in the various functional and administrative activities 
carried on by the agency. 

Educational activities of the General Services Administration 
which directly affected regular public educational institutions are: 
(1) The donation of surplus personal property to any State for pur- 
poses of education, public health, and civ defense; (2) the transfer 
of surplus real property to educational institutions; (3) the loan of 
machine tools and industrial equipment to educational institutions; 
and (4) the maintenance of the National Archives and Presidential 
libraries to make the historically significant records of the Federal 
Government and private papers donated by Presidents of the United 
States and others, available to the general public and scholars for the 
purposes of research and study. 

According to an estimate made in the General Services Administra- 
tion, total obligations for these programs for the fiscal year 1959 
amounted to $9,794,582. The figure includes $203,995 of administra- 
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tive and $2,590,587 of operating expense. The figure does not include 
the salaries and wages of trainees and the cost of providing space 
personal property items, and utilities for the training and educational 
activities. 


Inservice Tratnine or AGENcy PErRsoNNEL 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide employees 
with t iaowhedan and skills needed to insure that the work of the 
agency is conducted in an efficient and economical manner. 

History and description—Since the establishment of the General 
Services Administration (GSA), various inservice training programs 
have been made available as required for employees at all levels, 
In 1956, an overall career management program was initiated to facil- 
itate the recruitment of well qualified persons desiring career oppor- 
tunities in GSA; to provide maximum opportunities for the develop- 
ment of skills and abilities; to assure the continuing availability of 
fully qualified and trained personnel to fill positions throughout 
GSA; and to retain competent employees and reduce turnover. 

. Within the framework of the career management program, new 
employees are oriented and training is offered in management skills, 
rr paar and the technical and professional fields common to 
GSA. A GSA management intern program, initiated in 1958, repre- 
sents a modification of the prototype management intern programs 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission. Interns, selected from 
GSA regional personnel, are given rotating work assignments, coach- 
ing, and related training experiences supplemented by academic 
courses at local colleges and universities. 

In addition, accelerated promotion and training programs have 
been established to relieve acute shortages of professional and tech- 
nical personnel in the Public wot we Service, Federal Supply 
Service, and the Office of the Comptroller, to meet specific develop- 
mental needs. The agreements cover periods ranging from 18 to 
30 months and are aimed at building a strong organization of maxi- 
mum technical and managerial capability. 

To further develop the skills of nonprofessional and clerical] em- 
ployees, training is provided in the following areas: Office skill 
skilled trades and crafts, custodial functions, emergency and civil 
defense aid, safety, and first aid. 

Legal authorization.—Prior to July 7, 1958, inherent authorization 
only ; since that date, Public Law 85-507, the Government Employees 
Training Act. | bys 
- Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $114,770; administrative, 
$24,525 ; total, $139,295. 


C. Trarnine or Agency Personne at INTERAGENCY 


Purpose-—The purpose of this program is to keep agency personnel 
abreast of their technical 

History and description.—GSA uses the facilities of other Govern- 
ment agencies to provide technical training for its employees when 
the training facility can provide training which GSA: (1) Is not in 
position to provide for itself, (2) cannot provide as economically, (3) 
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cannot match in quality, or (4) eannot furnish in time through its own 
facilities. Examples of the types of training provided in this manner 
are courses in procurement law offered by the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s School, courses in radiological defense monitoring offered by 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, and training in the 
various aspects of personnel administration given by the Civil Service 
Commission. 
~ Legal authorization.—Prior to July 7, 1958, inherent authorization 
only ; since that date, Public 85-507. 
bligations, fiscal year 1959—Operating, $2,500; administrative, 
$250; total, $2,750. 


D. Traryine or Emprorees at NONGOVERNMENTAL FACILITIES 


Purpose——The purpose of this program ‘is to provide essential 
technical, professional, skilled trades and crafts, or Finstagaitl train- 
ing not available within the Government. 

' History and description—Legal authority for GSA to use nongov- 
ernmental facilities to train employees was obtained July 7, 1958, with 
the passage of Public Law 85-507. Nongovernmental facilities have 
been used to keep agency personnel abreast of advancing technolo 
and managerial practice and to provide a means of developing the 
skills and abilities of individual employees, chosen on the basis of 
demonstrated needs. Employees receive training both on the prem- 
isés of the various schools, colleges, universities, and other organi- 
zations offermg ‘the training; and, when feasible, instructors are 
brought to GSA facilities. Training is given both during and after 
working hours. 

Legal authorization —Public Law 85-507. 
| Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $35,000; administrative, 
$500 ; total, $35,500. 


E. Stupy Anp OsservATION ProcrAms ror Foreign NATIONALS 


Purpose.—The purpose of these programs is to provide technical 
assistance to foreign countries through the provision of study and 
observation opportunities for visiting technicians interested in real 
property management, personal property management, transportation 
and public utilities management, archival and records management, 
and management practices. 

History and description.—For several years, GSA has cooperated 
with the International Cooperation Administration and other parts 
of the Department of State, the Civil Service Commission, and other 
agencies in providing study and observation programs for key person- 
nel of other nations.. In the case of each visitor, an itinerary is de- 
veloped to place him in contact with key personnel in the area(s) in 
which he is interested. Most trainees spend only a day or two in GSA, 
but a few have undergone work-study programs for several months. 

Legal authorization.—Public Law 402, 80th Congress. 

Obligations, fiseal year 1959.—Thte General Services Administration 

absorbed the expense of this educational activity, because the num- 
ber of foreign technicians desiring extended periods of study was 
negligible. 
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F. Prorecrion AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS SCHOOLS 


Purpose.—The purpose of the protection school is to instruct per- 
sonnel in the protection of persons and property in time of normal 
situations as well as in time of disasters and national emergencies. 
The purpose of the telecommunications school is to instruct GSA 
and other — so that they may help provide for nationwide con- 
tinuity of Government communications during a national emergency. 

History and description—A guard training course was started in 
1930. It had advanced to school proportions by 1937 and 1938. After 
the Public Buildings Service became a part of GSA in July 1949, the 
guard school continued to function as one of the outstanding educa- 
tional programs in the newly organized agency. Several thousand 

ards have completed this training since the beginning of the school. 

114-hour session in pistol familiarization is given to new guards 
immediately when reporting for duty. Its purpose is to instruct new 
guards in the basic fundamentals of how to handle a pistol prior to 
its issue. All guards receive a firearms refresher course of 1 hour in 
which all phases of pancling and firing the pistol are reviewed. 

The basic firefighting and light rescue course is an 8-hour special- 
ized course which includes instruction and | ey in extinguishing 
fires. using fire extinguishers and firehose. ere are demonstrations 
and practice in removing injured or trapped persons from damaged 
structures, The course is for U.S. Marine CorRe personnel who are to 
be assigned as security guards in American Embassies in overseas 
areas, The total number trained since the beginning of the school 
on December 7, 1954, is 1,729. . 

Courses are offered periodically in the driving of Government vehi- 
cles. The pu of these courses is to develop mechanical knowl- 
edge of the vehicle, skill in its operation, and the proper attitude to 
employ while driving. Occasionally, other agency personnel are 
trained in GSA driver training courses. Civil defense training in- 
cludes first aid firefighting courses, training at various radiological 
safety schools, bomb damage assessment training, and other miscel- 
laneous or special purpose courses. 

The civil defense section of the Protection Branch was originally 
organized in 1951. Light rescue training and first aid firefighting 
courses were started in 1952. Bomb damage assessment training was 
agen 1956 and radiological defense training dates from March 
1957. 

_ Telecommunications operating and procedures courses are given 
clerk-typists and clerk-sten phers and selected technical and pro- 
fessional personnel from GSA and other agencies who are not regu- 
larly engaged in communications work but whose services could be- 
come available during the course of anemergency. GSA has, through 
a volunteer system, provided for communications operations during 
emergency periods through training personnel who are presently en- 
in other phases of regional activities. Over 200 operators 
from GSA and other agencies) have received the telecommunications 
operating and ures training since its inception in 1957. The 
training is conducted by telecommunications personnel who are hired 
as instructors. 
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Legal eaehertonttie-Gierreyinen Employees Training Act, Public 
Law 85-507. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $9,852; administrative, 
$1,770; total, $11,622. 


G. Trapes ScHoou 


Purpose——The purpose of skilled trades training is to provide or- 
ized and supervised shop training and related classroom instruc- 
tion for personnel in the operating engineer, electrical, and elevator 
repairing trades. 
istory and description.—These trades training subjects are con- 
ducted in GSA workshops in Washington, D.C. Refrigeration and 
air-conditioning training was begun on June 1, 1958, as an intensive 
course of 3 weeks’ duration bee was offered to 18 operating engi- 
neers from the U.S. Post Office Department, region 3, and a Civil 
Aeronautics Authority installation at Oklahoma City, Okla. The 
second offering of the course was taught as one 8-hour class per week 
for 20 weeks to 20 operating engineer foremen of GSA. The course 
has been repeated on the same basis to train more operating engineers 
from GSA and from the U.S. Post Office Department. 

A course in basic principles of electricity has been given to 152 
electricians and elevator repairers. The course is of 108 to 160 hours’ 
duration. The national electrical code course was given to 26 electri- 
cian foremen in the spring of 1959 and was of 36 hours’ duration. 

Door check training, which covers the installation, adjustment, and 
minor repair of door and floor checks, was first taught to 26 carpenters 
in fiscal year 1958 ; and 64 carpenters completed this 12-hour course in 
the fiscal year 1959. Elevator maintenance and maintenance sched- 
ules was the subject of a 24-hour course for elevator repairmen and 
given in fiscal year 1958. This course will be repeated as the need 
arises. Elevator construction and reroping is the subject of a 21-hour 
course which uses the elevator code as the basic textbook, As the 
course was completed for all elevator repairmen in region 3 in fiscal 
year 1958, it is not anticipated that the course will be offered again for 
some time. 

The refrigeration and air-conditioning course is under the direction 
of a graduate mechanical engineer who is also the instructor. Class- 
room instruction for the other courses described above is performed by 
Buildings Management Division personnel designated for that 


purpose. 
Legal authorization—The authority for this training is Public Law 
85-507, the Government Employees Training Act, dated July 7, 1958. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $5,465; administrative, 
$350; total, $5,815. 


H. Parricrpation DisrrinuTion or Surpius PersonaL Property 
To EpvucaTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to make available (by 
donation to eligible activities for use in any State for purposes of 
education, public health, or civil defense, or for research for any such 
purpose), equipment, materials, books, or other supplies which are 
surplus to the needs of the Federal Government. 
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History and description Under statutes passed prior to the enact- 
ment of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, the Armed Forces were 
authorized to donate to educational institutions, surplus and obsolete 
machines, tools, mechanical equipment, electronics, and aeronautical 
a which were needed and usable for instructional purposes, 

e Surplus Property Act of 1944 provided for transfers of personal 
property to health and educational institutions at discount from fair 
value, and for donation of personal property to such institutions where 
the administrative costs of other disposal exceeded the recoverable 
value from such disposal. 

In June 1948, the 80th Congress (Public Law 889) broadened the 
authority of the armed services to donate personal property they no 
longer needed to schools, colleges, and universities upon determina- 
tion by the Commissioner, U.S. Office of Education, that such property 
was needed and usable for educational purposes. Since October 1946 
the Office of Education has provided for equitable distribution by allo- 
cation throughout the United States and its possessions, $i 

Public Law 152, 81st Congress, made surplus personal property of 
all executive agencies available for educational use by donation to 
eligible educational institutions, .This pro is administered co- 
operatively by the General Services Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Personal property which is 
released by GSA as surplus to the needs of all Federal agencies is made 
available to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Such 
of the surplus as is determined by that agency to be usable and neces- 
sary for educational, public health, or evil defense purposes, includin 
research for any such purposes, may be authorized by the Genera 
Services Administration for donation. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare allocates the donated property on the basis of 
need, either direct or through State educational agencies, to all levels 
of education in the United States, its territories or possessions. The 
donated surplus personal property is then transferred to State educa- 
tional agencies which are responsible for the transfer of property to 
the ultimate recipient. Each of the States uses its State education 
agency to handle the allocation and distribution of property to indi- 
Tidus institutions. The latter pay the costs of packing, shipping, and 

andling. 

During the fiscal year 1957, surplus property with an original ac- 
quisition value of $176 million and during the fiscal year 1958, per- 
sonal property with an acquisition value of $227 million was allocated 
for transfer to eligible educational institutions. 

Legal authorization.—Section 13(a) of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, as amended; Federal Property and Administrative Service 
Act of 1949 (sec. 203(j), Public Law 152, 81st Cong., as amended). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $124,000; administrative, 
$23,600; total, $147,600. msde 


I. Participation 1n Distrmurion or Sureius Properry 
Epucationau 


, _Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to make available to eli- 
gible educational institutions, property, including buildings, fix- 


tures, and equipment situated thereon whic 


is surplus to the needs of 
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the Federal Government, and in fixing the sale or lease value of such 
property to take into consideration any benefit which has accrued 
or may accrue to the United States from the use thereof by any such 
institution. 

History and description—The transfer for educational use of real 
property and related personal property, including buildings, meme 
equipment, and materials situated thereon, continues the surplus re 
property disposal activities of the former War Assets Administra- 
tion. The General Services Administration and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare cooperate administratively in this 
program under which transfers may be made to all levels of education 
in the United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Prior to 
April 11, 1953, the General Services Administration and the Federal 
Security Agency cooperated administratively in this program. At 
that time, Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953, which abolished the 
Federal Security Agency and transferred all of the functions of the 
Federal Security Administrator to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, became effective under the provisions of the act 
approved April 1, 1953, 

Through December 31, 1949, property was transferred by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration or the War Assets Administration upon 
advice obtained from the former Federal Security Agency as to the 
suitability of property for educational use and as to the program of 
the claimants. Since then, under provisions of Public Law 152, 81st 
Congress, the Office of Education and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have been fully responsible for the transfer 
to educational users of suitable surplus property. 

From the beginning of the program through June 30, 1950, a total 
of 5,603 transfers, involving 110,154 acres of land, were made. This 
included 24,821 buildings and other improvements which, in the aggre- 
gate, originally cost the Government approximately $512 million. 

n the fiscal years 1951 to 1959, inclusive, eligible educational institu- 
tions secured 11,880 acres of land, 6,402 buildings, and other improve- 
ments which originally cost $71,310,064, 

Legal authorization.—Section 13(a) of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, as amended; Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (sec, 203(k), Public Law 152, 8ist Cong., as amended). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—Operating and administrative ex- 
penses involved in this function were a negligible and inseparable part 
of the total actual expenditures of the eal" roperty disposal program. 
Of this total of $1,920,193 SpUHOBHAtHE funds provided $905,261, 
and $1,014,932 came from the proceeds of real properties sold. 


J. Loan or Macutne Toors to Epucationan Insrrrurtons 
Purpose—The purpose of this program is to lend machine tools 


and industrial — to nonprofit educational institutions and 
training schools for use in training programs determined by the Sec- 


retary of Defense to contribute materially to the national defense. 
History and description.—In 1948 the 80th Congress (Public Law 
833) authorized the Secretary of Defense to direct the Federal Works 
Administrator to care for and maintain excess machine tools and ‘in- 
dustrial equipment as a national reserve for immediate use to supply 
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the needs of the Armed Forces in time of national emergency. To 
achieve this purpose the law makes due provision for equipping educa- 
tional programs deemed to promote the national defense and at the 
same time providing for the maintenance of the loaned property. 
Until the fiscal year 1959, no acceptable proposal for such a loan 
had been received. In 1959 the city of Winston-Salem, N.C., and 
Forsyth County, N.C., made a joint proposal through the North 
Carolina State Board of Education that approximately 80 pieces of 
equipment valued at $430,000 be loaned to equip an 
industrial education center which they intended to establish to train 
craftsmen required by local defense industries. After examination of 
the request by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (oe 
ply and Logistics) and the Machine Tool Advisory Committee of the 
ce of Civil and Defense Mobilization, General Services Adminis- 
tration was directed to make the loan. A number of similar proposals 
are anticipated. 
Legal authorization.—Section 7(5) of the National Industrial Re- 
Obligation fiscal —Ope Ived in load 
igations, fiscal year 1959. rating expenses involved in load- 
ing and hauling the tools were borne by the borrowers. Administra- 
tive expense was negligible because of the relatively small number of 
transactions. 


K. ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND CERTAIN 
PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARIES 


Purpose—The purpose of this activity is to make generally avail- 
able for purposes of research and study the persnenentty valuable 
records of the Federal Government and private papers donated by 
the Presidents of the United States and ly 

History and description —The National Archives was established by 
act of Congress in 1934 to preserve and administer the permanently 
valuable archives and records of the Federal Government and any 
motion pictures and sound recordings pertaining to and illustrative 
of historical activities of the United States. The National Archives 
establishment. was Ey, lad enlarged by its acquisition of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, N.Y., and the Harry S. 
Truman Library at Independence, Mo, and by other private papers 
as have from time to time been placed in its custody. 

All records and papers in the National Archives and Presidential 
Libraries that are not specifically restricted by law, by the terms of 
the acquisition, or by the Archivist in agreement with the transferrin, 
agency, are made open to the public for purposes of serious researc 
and study; and selected documents of great historical importance (in- 
cluding the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
eit States, and the Bill of Rights) are exhibited to the general 
public. 

Legal authorization.—The National Archives Act of June 19, 1934, 
as amended, and the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended. ; 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $2,250,000; administra- 
tive, $150,000 ; total, $2,400,000. “9 
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L. ApMINisTraTion or Srectauizep Lisrartes 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to facilitate the use, by 
the Government and private scholars, of specialized libraries in the 
National Archives and in the Presidential Libraries. 

History and description.—F rom the time of their establishment, the 
National Archives and Presidential Libraries have maintained high- 
ly selective libraries of books related to matters most pertinent to the 
records in their charge. These libraries, intended primarily to aid 
the archival staff in arranging and describing its records and in givin 
reference service, are freely accessible to persons who have registere 
as researchers. 

Legal authorization —The National Archives Act of June 19, 1934, 
as amended, and the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—-Operating, $49,000; administrative, 
$3,000 ; total, $52,000. 


M. Trarnrne Courses Cooperation WiTH THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


Purpose—The purpose of these courses is to train members and 
prospective members of the staff of the National Archives in the rudi- 
ments of archival and record management theory and practice. 

History and description—The National Archives has, since 1938, 
cooperated with the American University in courses related to the 
work of the Archives. At present, it gives an annual lecture and 
practice course, primarily for new employees, but open to persons 
from abroad who come to the United States under various training 
programs and to persons regularly enrolled at the university. It also 
participates in summer institutes in archival and record management 
and in methods and resources. 

Legal authorization.—The National Archives Act of June 19, 1934, 


as amended, and the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959-—Operating and administrative ex- 
pense involved in these courses was a negligible and inseparable part 
of the normal operating expense of the National Archives and Records 

rvice. 
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CHAPTER 23. PROGRAMS OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


A. Intropucrion AND SUMMARY 


In addition to a continuous re pens responsibility for training 
its employees in informal and formal situations, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA) carries out a number of educational rojects in 
cooperation with land-grant colleges and with State and Federal agen- 
cies. These activities are conducted under the statutory responsibility 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority to conserve and develop the re- 
sources of the Tennessee Valley. 

Conservation programs dealing with agricultural and forest re- 
sources and with the development of the resources of small tributary 
watersheds are conducted in cooperation with land-grant colleges, 
with State and local agencies, and with the U.S. Forest Service. Other 
educational programs deal with the improvement of regional transpor- 
tation, with local flood damage abatement, and with stream sanitation 
and public health. Studies of regional economics status and trends 
are conducted ; also farm and school workshops on electricity. From 
time to time as seems appropriate these activities are carried out in 
cooperation with educational institutions, State and local agencies, 
and other agencies of the Federal Government. 

Training in basic office skills is given by TVA to clerical and office 
employees. Training in supervision and management is informal. 
In the technical, scientific, and professional fields, the work done is es- 
sentially self-training and self-developmental. 

In cooperation with the International Cooperation Administration 
and other Federal agencies, with agencies of foreign governments, with 
schools and colleges, and with U.S, industrial firms, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority informs visiting foreign nationals about its various 
activities. The period of study varies from a few days to several 
months. This program has developed to its present proportions since 
the end of World War II. 

According to its computations, the Tennessee Valley Authority in- 
curred obligations in the fiscal year 1959 amounting to $3,558,174 for 
these programs, of which $622,397 represented payments to educational 
institutions. 


B. Drviston or AcricutruraL RELATIONS 
1. Research and Educational Program 


Purpose.—The purposes of this program are: (1) To develop new 
and improved fertilizers and processes for their manufacture in order 
to lower their cost to the farmer and to increase their effectiveness; (2) 
to test and demonstrate the value and best methods of fertilizer use; 
and‘ (3) to aid in the agricultural development of the valley. 
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History and description Tennessee Valley Authority fertilizer 
and agricultural activities have been carried on since cal bene 1934. 
The program involves the cooperation of TVA, the land-grant colle 
farmers and farm groups, fertilizer manufacturers, distributors an 
dealers, and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

A program of basic agronomic research includes the initial evalua- 
tion of TVA experimental fertilizers; fundamental research on soil- 
plant-fertilizer relationship; and development of better methods of 
agronomic research to provide a basis for economic interpretation of 
research results and of fertilizer-use recommendations. Contractual 
arrangements are made with land-grant colleges COTRFIRS their par- 
ticipation in agronomic and agronomic-economic research. 

TVA fertilizers are used in two nationwide educational pangrane-- 
farm test-demonstrations and distributor demonstrations. In farm 
test-demonstrations, new and improved fertilizers are used on selected 
farms in conjunction with sound farm management 7 guise and 
under the supervision of the land-grant colleges. A provides 
fertilizer to participating farmers under a partial payment plan and 
makes contractual payments to the colleges to cover part of the cost 
of supervision. In the distributor demonstration program TVA ma- 
terials are sold for uses and practices in the forefront of the eco- 
nomical and efficient use of fertilizers. The land-grant colleges take 
part in defining each State’s program. The educational features are 
carried out primarily by fartiliner manufacturers and mixers, whole- 
sale and retail distributors and dealers, and farmers. Fertilizers are 
sold to members of the fertilizer industry at discount prices to pro- 
vide them an incentive to participate in and finance educational work 
with farmers. 

Fertilizer marketing studies and demonstrations are conducted in 
cooperation with selected land-grant colleges to promote improved 
fertilizer marketing practices as an aid in lowering the cost of plant 
nutrients to farmers. TVA cooperates with State and local agencies, 
with farmer groups, and with farmers in the conduct of these research 
and demonstration activities. 

Legal authorization.—16 U.S.C. 831. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, total $2,416,750, of which $542,830 was paid to co- 
operating colleges. 


C. Division or Forestry Reiations 
1. Developmental Program 


Purpose—-The purpose of this program is, through educational 
to develop full utilization of the forest 
resources of the Tennessee Valley as well as water control by water- 
shed protection. 

History and description.—This program has been carried on since 
fiscal year 1934. The activities include studies, demonstrations, and 
assistance in reforestation, forest management, forest fire control, 
and improved methods of timber harvesting and utilization. The 
work is carried out in cooperation with woodland owners, timber op- 
erators, wood-using industries, and public agencies—State depart- 
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ments of conservation, the land-grant colleges, and the U.S. Forest 
Service. Heavy emphasis is placed on educational methods to achieve 
improved utilization of forest and water resources. 
gal authorization —16 U.S.C. 831. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, total $614,095. 


D. Drviston or HeattH AND SAFEeTy 
1. Research Investigations 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to study effects of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority activities and operations on stream sanitation 
and public health, in cooperation with the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, State health agencies, and educational institutions. 

History and description.—Public health studies were begun in 1935 ; 
stream sanitation investigations were started in 1936; cosponsorship 
of research on the toxicology of fluorine and its compounds was 
initiated in 1951; and the tributary watershed program in Chestuee 
was inaugurated in 1952. 

Since 1950 the scope of the developmental aspects of stream sani- 
tation studies has been somewhat narrowed and greater emphasis 
placed on investigation of the effects of TV.A’s impoundments and 
their operations on water quality. The U.S. Public Health Service 
and the Tennessee Department of Public Health collaborated with 
TVA in this research. TVA is a cosponsor, with other industrial 
a omareeamgse of a research program carried out by the Kettering 
Laboratory of ye wom Physiology of the University of Cincinnati 
on the behavior of fluorine and its compounds in the human organism. 
Through this sponsorship, TV A receives research results and has con- 
sultative service in fluorine toxicology available through the con- 
tractual relationship established in 1951. 

Legal authorization.—16 U.S.C. 831. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, total $88,833, of which $4,000 was paid to a cooper- 
ating college. 

KE. Division or Personnes 


1. Employee Training 


Purpose—tThe purpose of this program is to provide coordination 
and guidance to inservice training activities, and carry out apprentice 
programe and orientation of new stenographic and clerical employees. 

istory and description.—A small staff provides advice and assist- 
ance to TVA divisions on the use of training as an administrative 
device to increase the efficiency of TVA operations. The divisions 
develop and conduct training programs for their employees, ‘The 
induction-training program seeks to give employees an understanding 
of the overall program and policies of TVA, as well as the program, 
ore and organization of the division in which they are employed. 
ork-improvement training programs are used to increase the effi- 
ciency of employees, to introduce new work methods, to improve safety 
records, and reduce errors and waste. Qualifying training programs 
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develop employees’ qualifications for promotion to higher jobs and 
for transfer to different jobs. 

Legal authorization —16 U.S.C, 831. 

Obligations, fiscal poor 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, total $21,689. ‘ 


F. Government Retations aND Economics Starr 
1. Special Studies and Informational Activities 


Purpose.—With the cooperation of educationa] institutions and 
other agencies, the TVA seeks through this program to provide in- 
formation about the region’s economy and resources and to assist 
State and local agencies in meeting problems arising from the impact 
of the TVA program. 

History and description-The TVA has carried on various research 
activities in economic and public administration problems since 1934. 
Economic analyses identify problems and opportunities in regional 
resource development. Advisdey assistance is provided to State and 
local governments on problems related to TVA operations. Through 
contracts with rower ~ research bureaus for collection and analysis of 
data for specific studies, TV A activities in this field have strengthened 
the valley’s educational institutions, particularly with respect to 
bureaus of public administration, business research, and aL aa In 
the fiscal year 1959, one such contract was in effect with the Council 
on Cooperative College Projects, representing the Negro land-grant 
colleges in the seven States of the TVA region. 

Legal authorization.—16 U.S.C. 881. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, total, estimated, $15,000; of which $2,000 was paid 
to cooperating colleges. 


G. Drvision or Navigation aNp Locat Fioop ReEations 
1. Studies and Research Regional Transportation 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to obtain better utiliza- 
tion and coordination of transportation services between the various 
carriers. 

History and description From its beginning in fiscal year 1934, 
TVA from time to time has carried on various research activities and 
special studies in the field of transportation economics. Whenever 
desirable in meeting its program objectives, TVA contracts with 
college research bureaus, uate students, or other appropriate 
agencies, to conduct special studies and research on various subjects 
in this field. : 

Legal authorization —16 U.S.C. 831, 
ts Se fiscal year 1959——No studies were budgeted in this 
ear. 
ves 2. Studies and Research in Flood Damage 
Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to effective pro- 
and encourage greater initiative and responsibility on the part 


of State and local governments for dealing with local flood problems. 
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History and description.—Since 1953 TVA. has actively engaged 
in a program of providing basic flood information and technical as- 
sistance to States and local communities dealing with individual local 
flood problems and encouraging such local governments through use 
of this assistance to accept greater responsibility for solving their 
problems, From time to time TVA contracts with various universiti 
graduate students, or oe agencies for making special studies an 
research on various phases of the general problem of local flood dam- 
age prevention through the use of land-use controls. 

Legal authorization.—16 U.S.C. 831. 

Obligations, fiscal rrr 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, total $54,000, of which $9,000 was to be paid to coop- 
erating agencies. 

H. Orrice or Power 


1. Farm and School Workshops 


Purpose.—The purpose of these farm and school workshops is to 
prepare vocal agricultural teachers, school administrators, and 
extension service workers for teaching students and farm groups how 
to use electric equipment more effectively. 

History and description.—As a part of its regular power operations 
work, the proper methods, techniques, and uses of electrical services 
and equipment are presented to representatives of schools and power 
distributors through planned demonstrations and promotional pro- 

ams. They in turn conduct similar educational activities for the 

nefit of the general public in the area. Workshops have covered 
such subjects as farm water systems, wiring, electric motors, farm- 
stead lighting, moving and processing of feeds, and the care of school 
lunchroom equipment. Workshops are conducted in cooperation with 
representatives of extension services, vocational agriculture depart- 
ments, departments of education, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, and Future Homemakers of America. 

Legal authorization.—16 U.S.C. 831. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—The TVA has reported that this 
activity is “not separately accounted for.” 


I. Trrsutary WATERSHEDS CooRDINATOR 


1. Research and Demonstration Program 


Purpose.—The pu of this program is to conduct research and 
demonstrations, if tat at showing the results of a comprehensive ap- 
proach to small watershed development under State leadership and 
coordination. 

History and description—tTributary watershed research and 
demonstration projects have been undertaken by TVA in cooperation 
with State agencies, land-grant colleges, and local groups. These 
projects sively agriculture, forestry, water control and utilization, 


and industrial, recreational, and other development. 

Basic investigations are conducted to provide an understanding 
of the fundamental physical, social, and economic interrelationships in 
small watersheds and to guide developmental activities, 
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In demonstration projects, basic research findings are translated in 
terms of practical application and under State leadership, local people 
are encouraged to work toward solution of watershed problems. 

Legal wherein, ion.—16 U.S.C. 831. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, total $352,307, of which $64,558 was paid to coop- 
erating colleges. 
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CHAPTER 24. ACTIVITIES OF OTHER FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


A. anp SUMMARY 


Besides the Federal departments and independent agencies that 
carry out educational activities already described in this report, a 
number of other Federal agencies conduct a variety of activities in 
the broad field of education. The most common type of pro is 
the training of agency personnel. However, there are marked varia- 
tions among the agencies with respect to the subject matter, form, and 
costs of such training. For example, the Federal Aviation Agency 
reported obligations totaling $2,027,817 for its facilities personnel 
training program and $2,388,151 for its flight standards personnel 
training program for the fiscal year 1959, whereas the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reported obligations for employee training for 
that year totaling only $953. The $953 did not include, however, the 
“salaries of Commission employees receiving, giving, or preparing 
pomcata her types of ed 1 programs conducted and 

ome of the other t of educational p conducted and/or 
financed by agencies included in this chapter are: training of certain 
foreign nationals, university research, coordination of Federal inter- 
agency training, military reservists’ training, distribution of public 
documents, operation of public schools (Canal Zone), and dissemi- 


‘nation of scientific information to students and other persons. 


Some agencies conduct informal educational activities which are 
hardly classifiable as “programs.” Some other agencies conduct rather 
informal educational activities for which these agencies have not 
reported any obligations for fiscal 1959. Some such activities are 
not described in detail in this report. Examples are (1) certain train- 
ing for savings and loan examiners, given by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board; (2) informal orientation given newly employed profes- 
sional persons by the U.S. Tariff Commission; and (3) occasional 
participation by employees of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton on short-term schooling sessions sponsored by foundations or 
international banking associations, 

Total identified obligations for programs described in this chapter 
amounted to $21,353,445 for the fiscal year 1959. However, this figure 
is of questionable significance. In answer to the request for data 
on obligations for fiscal 1959, some of the agencies gave replies, such 
as the following: “Data not available”; “No funds appropriated by 
Congress are involved in defraying any of the expenses”; and “Costs 
cannot be segregated from general operating costs.” 
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B. Feperat Aviation Agency (FAA) 
1. Facilities Training Program 

Purpose.—The purpose of this pro is to develop uniform 
maintenance procedures and increase the level of ability and profi- 
ciency of FAA engineering and technical installation and maintenance 
personnel on all FAA electromechanical and electronic air naviga- 
tional equipment. 

History and description.—Training for Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration (CAA) maintenance personnel was inaugurated on June 21, 
1943, at the Signals Training Center, Fort Worth, Tex. In 1946, 
the school was moved to the FAA Aeronautica] Center at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and has since been in continuous operation. Since its 
relocation the school has expanded to meet the needs and require- 
ments of the expanding CAA and FAA. The present curriculum 
ee training in communications equipment familiarization, omni- 

irectional range and instrument landing systems, distance aids meas- 
uring systems, electromechanical devices and related subjects. In 
addition, a comprehensive curriculum of home study correspondence 
courses has been developed and made available to all FAA engineer- 
ing and technician personnel. 

egal authorization.—Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
for July 1-December 31, 1958; Federal Aviation Act of 1958, for 
January—June 30, 1959. ces 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $1,843,470; administra- 

tive, $184,347 ; total, $2,027,817. 


2. Flight Standards Training 


Purpose-—The purpose of this training is to standardize methods 
and procedures, Flight current with new 
develiipineat: and maintain technical proficiency. 

History and description—The standardization program for avia- 
tion safety personnel was initiated at Detroit in 1938. At that time 
a school was established for standardization of field inspectors in in- 
strument flight procedures. The school was expanded and moved 
to Houston, Tex., in 1941, where additional technical training in main- 
tenance techniques was added. In 1946 the Aviation Safety Stand- 
ardization Center was moved to Oklahoma City and combined with 
the Aeronautical Center. Since that time flight and technical train- 
ing have greatly expanded to include training on many new tech- 
niques, procedures, and policies connected with flight operations, main- 
tenance, engineering, flight inspection, and avionics. Flight Stand- 
ards personnel also participate in various aviation industry trainin 
courses as well as contractual flight training on large aircraft an 
helicopters. Engineers also receive specialized training at colleges 
and universities. 

Legal authorization—Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
and Federal Aviation Act of 1958. ? 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $2,171,047; administra- 
tive, $217,104; total, $2,388,151. 
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3. Air Traffic Control Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train air traffic.con- 
trol personnel for duty assignment at about 630 air route traffic con-. 
trol centers, airport traffic control towers, radar approach con- 
trol centers, air traffic communications stations, and combinations 
thereof. 

History and description.—This inservice training program was 
started in 1926 by authority of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, and 
continued under subsequent acts. Training initially included on the 
job only. During World War II the training program was expanded 
to include formal basic training schools to expedite replacements. In 
1956 the training program. was expanded to include basic air traffic 
control training at the FAA Aeronautical Center at Oklahoma City, 
and advanced training at 70 facility schools. Air traffic control train- 
ing has been conducted for foreign nationals since 1944 and for the 
military departments since 1950. Air traffic control familiarization 
training is.also provided to other than operational personnel at the 
Aeronautical Center as needed to meet the requirements of the FAA. 

Legal authorization.—Federal Aviation Act of 1958, Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, and Air Commerce Act of 1926. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $2,545,312; administra- 
tive, $545,742; total, $3,091,054. 


4, Training in Reading, Writing, Orientation, and Secretarial 
Practices 


Purpose—The. purpose of this training. is to improve employee 
effectiveness in communicating by improving reading and writing; to 
provide a comprehensive orientation program so that each employee is 
aware of the total job of the Agency; and to improve the skills of 
secretaries, 

History and description —All of these training programs underwent 
extensive revisions during the period of late 1958 and early 1959. 
Although revised nearly to the point of being new courses, they are 
extensions of earlier programs dating back to: (a) 1955, reading; 
(0) 1956, writing;-(¢) 1957, secretarial and orientation. 

The reading course is a 30-hour course designed. to improve flexi-: 
bility in reading and speed of comprehension. The writing course; 
is 15 hours, and is designed to develop techniques to get ideas across 
through writing and to acquire skills in applying these techniques, 
The orientation course is primarily lecture, and is intended: to ac- 

uaint the new employee with FAA, its function and organization. 

e secretarial training course is designed to orient secretaries who 
are new to Government and to FAA procedures; included are units 
on preparation of Agency correspondence and travel forms, correct 
telephone techniques, and general office procedures, 

_ Legal authorization.—Government Employees Training Act, Pub- 
lic Law 85-507, 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $28,000; administrative, 
$4,200 ; total, $32,200. 
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5. Training in Management and Supervision 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train employees at 
and above the supervisory eve in the techniques and Agency philoso- 
phy of management so that they may carry out their responsibilities 
more effectively, make effective use of personne] and other resources, 
and become better qualified for increased responsibility. 

History and description.—Although some training for supervisors 
had been carried out in the Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
some time, the major emphasis on this type of training began in 1958, 
During 1958 and 1959, plans for an Agency-wide management-for- 
supervisors program were put into effect. This program, which is 
designed for supervisors below the middle management level, is being 
offered at several locations within each region, in the Washington 
Office, and at the Aeronautical Center, Oklahoma City. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 supervisors completed the course in the fiscal year 1959, 
The course is approximately 40 hours in duration and covers the fol- 
lowing areas: Ca) the total responsibilities of a supervisor; (5) work 
improvement; (c) planning, directing, and controlling; (d@) training; 
loyee relations; communications. 

addition to the resident management course for supervisors, a 
correspondence course entitled, “Fundamentals of Supervision” is 
available to supervisors whose geographical location makes it im- 
practical to instruct them in formal classes. This correspondence 
course consists of 15 lessons. Trainees normally complete a lesson in 
30 days. The course is administered from the Aeronautical Center at 
Oklahoma City. . 

Legal authorization —Government Employees Training Act, Public 

ligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating, $49,000; administrative, 
$5,000 ; total, $54,000. 


‘C. Nationan Arronavrics anp Space ApMINIsTRATION (NASA) 
1, Apprentice Training Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide organized and 
supervised shop training and related classroom tastruedion for a 
Heer in a variety of skilled trades and crafts, particularly in high- 
y specialized occupations and in local or nationwide shortage cate- 
O History and description—NASA apprentice training programs are 


carried out formally in two NASA laboratories, namely Langley Re-. 


search Center, Hampton, Va., and Lewis Research Center, Cleveland 
Ohio. ‘The Ames Aeronautical Laboratory has a modified form of 
trades training which is not strictly an apprenticeship program. Ap- 

renticeship programs at the Langley and Lewis Research Centers 
bein in 1941 and 1942 respectively. Since that time, enrollment of 
apprentices has varied wide y: being as low as 100 when skilled crafts- 
men were available and as high as 350 when shortages existed. In 


some trades, because of the complexity of NASA work, there has been 
an extension of the normal 4-year oe to 5-year programs. 
Apprentices are selected by regu 


ar Civil Service tests and are gen- 
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erally between 16.and 18 years of age and have just graduated from 

igh school. Classroom instruction is performed by NASA employees 
selected for that purpose. Shopwork By apprentices is supervised by 
NASA tradesmen, under the direction of shop superintendents co- 
ordinated by the Center training officer. 

Legal authorization.—Prior to passage of the Government Em- 
ployees Training Act (Public Law 85-507), NACA based its opera- 
tion of apprenticeship training upon the general provisions of law 
which recognized the training function as being under the Director 
of Personnel, as set forth in Executive Order 9830. Current authority 
for operation of this training : Government aps ag rs Training Act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration as “not available.” 


2. Graduate Study Leave Program 


Purpose——The purpose of this program is to grant to qualified 
NASA employees leaves of absence to do graduate study or research 
of primary benefit to NASA at accredited universities of graduate 
study. 

His and description.—The graduate study leave program was 
bishel Gpon legal authority obtained by NACA in 1950. The graduate 
study leave act was sought in order to facilitate graduate study and 
research by NACA professional employees at colleges and universities 
located away from the laboratories, and to supplement other graduate 
study programs. The Government ay ees Training Act of 1958 
th lic Law 85-507) canceled the ACA graduate study leave 
authority. 

opty the new training authority the NASA is operating graduate 
study programs on. a broader base than previous authorities permitted. 

Legal authorization Government Employees Training Act (Pub- 
lic Law 85-507). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Summarized for the graduate study 
leave program and the graduate training program i obligations 
for the latter, an account of which follows immediately. 


3. Graduate Training Program 


_ Purpose—The patos of this program is to cooperate with lead- 
ing universities near NASA laboratories to provide courses in science, 
engineering, and mathematics, to increase and broaden NASA pro- 
fessional competencies. 

History and description—The offering of formal college courses 
began at the Langley Research Center in 1929 through cooperative 
establishment of extension courses with the University of Virginia. 
Beginning exclusively with undergraduate courses, this program is 
now peseed to uate level studies. Similar arrangements were by 
the Ames and Lewis Research Centers soon after their establishment 
in 1941 and 1942; namely, with Stanford University, in the case of 
Ames Research Center; and the Case Institute of Technology, for the 
Lewis Research Center. 

Courses are given in science, engineering, and mathematics and 
other subjects. They are offered generally after working hours and 
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may. be given on the university campus or in the NASA laboratories, 
Prior to passage of the Government Employees Training Act, em- 
ployees paid their own tuition and other costs. However, under the 
act, NASA policy is to support employees by paying for ail or a pro- 
en of such study when it is related to the employee’s NASA work, 

fany of these courses are taught by full-time professors of the uni- 
versities. However, others are taught by NASA scientists or en- 

ineers. In these cases, NASA employees are paid by the universities. 

cademic credits toward advanced degrees are given in many in- 
stances by the universities. Arrangements have been made whereb 
NASA employees may use their NASA research projects as a basis 
for their graduate theses. 

Legal authority Government Employees Training Act 1958 
(Public Law 85-507). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Obligations for support of the grad- 
uate study leave program, and the graduate study program were not 
accounted for separately during 1959 by NASA laboratories. There- 
fore, a figure covering both programs is given here. The total amount 
of money spent for the above two programs during the fiscal year 
1959 was $51,632. In addition to that $3,145 was spent for travel in 
support of training; and $4,474 for per diem of employees participat- 
ing. This makes a grand total for the two graduate level programs 
of $59,251. 

4. University Research Program 


Purpose —The purpose of this program is to utilize scientific talent 
available at academic institutions to supplement research carried on 
in NASA laboratories. 

History and description —The first research program of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (NACA) was initiated in 
1915 at a university under contract. NACA continued to utilize re- 
search talent and facilities at academic institutions or other similar 
nonprofit institutions, to concentrate on problems of aeronautics and 
space flight. Through sponsored research projects at such institutions, 
NASA (suceessor to NACA) uses specialized talents; particularly ‘in 
basic mathematics, physics, the engineering sciences, as they apply 
to important NASA problems. Training afforded to the university 
graduate staff, and ‘the others associated with the program, is an im- 
portant concomitant byproduct of contract research programs. In 
1959 NASA sponsored fundamental projects covering the entire range 
of aeronautical and space flight. activities. : 

Legal authorization—NASA general appropriations acts, the 
NASA enabling act, Public Law 85-568, ag 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.— Approximately $5,552,000 distributed 
to nonprofit institutions for fundamental and support-type research 

5. Ancillary Training Programs 


» Purpose.—The purpose of these programs is to fill special training 
needs of NASA employees, such as driver training, adult and voca- 
tional education, technical film presentations, clerical training, semi- 
nars and lectures, safety training, developmental reading, cooperative 
engineering, and supervisory and other training. 
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History and description—NASA centers have traditionally set up 
cit programs in response to needs of the research centers. The 
level of energy given these programs varies according to the needs 
of the center and the resources available for commitment to these 
training purposes, Two of the five centers currently devote about 
15 to 20 percent of their overhead to operation of these ancillary train- 
ing activities. The Ames Research Genter, and High S Flight 
Station, because of specialized characteristics, support lesser levels 
of training within the ancillary areas listed above under purpose. © 
Legal authorization.—Prior to passage of the Government Em- 
loyees Training Act, Executive Order 9830; current authority, 
ublic Law. 85-507, the Government Employees Training Act, 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—No current cost records are available 
to quote an exact ancillary training cost figure: However, overhead 
cost for these programs is estimated to be approximately $12,000. 


D. Feverat Reserve _ 
1. Participation in Seminars on Economic and Monetary Problems 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to familiarize college and 
university teachers and bank employees with the economic and finan- 
cial information developed, or in process of development, by the 
System’s research staff and to discuss first hand the functions and 
operations of the Federal Reserve System, | 

History and description—The Federal Reserve Board cooperates 
on oceasion with individual Federal Reserve banks im conducti 
short seminar sessions at the banks or the Board, for college and uni- 
versity teachers of money and banking and banking staffs, 

In addition, members of the Board’s staff participate, on invitation, 
in the summer seminars on money and banking conducted by graduate 
schools of banking at various universities for teachers of economics 
and members of the financial community. __ 

A limited number of the Board’s staff is selected to attend, for 


training purposes, the Graduate School of Banking of the American 


Banker’s Association conducted at Rutgers University, consisting of 
three annual 2-week resident sessions, correspondence work, and thesis 
egal authorization.—Federal Reserve Act of 1913, as, amended. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1950.—No funds appropriated by Congress 
are involved in defraying any of the expenses of the Federal Reserve 
ystem. 


2, Cooperation in Conducting Regional Workshops for Teachers 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to stimulate and improve 
economic education in the secondary schools. 

History and description—Since early 1950 the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Reserve banks have detailed staff members on occasion 
to participate in regional economic workshops and related activities 
held under the sponsorship of the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion and its affiliated organizations in the several States. The work- 
shops and related activities are designed for teachers in seconda 
schools. Under the program, the workshops and related activities de- 
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velop methods for introducing economic understanding throughout the 
‘curriculum of secondary schools; colleges and universities test ap- 
proaches to economics for those preparing to teach and for the non- 
professional; and basic economic materials are converted for use at 
various levels of 

Legal authorization Federal Reserve Act of 1913, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1950.—No funds appropriated by Congress 
are involved in defraying any of the expenses of the Federal Reserve 


System. 
3. Training Certain Foreign Nationals 


Purpose.—The i of this activity is to provide nationals from 
foreign countries with knowledge of and technical training in pur- 
poses and functions of the Federal Reserve System. 

History and description—The Federal Reserve Board cooperates 
in the international educational exchange program administered by 
the Department of State which brings foreign nationals to the United 
States for study, advanced research, and other educational activities. 
It also assists in the technical training programs sponsored by the 
International Cooperation Administration. Whetiover either of these 

ncies brings to this country foreign nationals interested in knowl- 
a about Federal Reserve activities in the fields of monetary and 
paarpall ise: bank examination and supervision, currency issuance 
and redemption, fiscal agency SperaHians, check collection procedures, 
or economic research, the Board a: visits to its offices in Wash- 
ington, and sometimes to the regional Federal Reserve banks. These 
visits from brief conferences to training programs of several 
months’ duration. 

Legal authorization.—Federal Reserve Act of 1913, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—No funds appropriated by Congress 
am involved in defraying any of the expenses of the Federal Reserve 

ystem. 


4. Aid to Training Programs of International Organizations 


Purpose.—The pu of this pro is to assist in providing 
training in financial fields to leaders from member countries of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund, and to students of the Center for Latin 
American Monetary Studies. 

History and description—The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the International Monetary Fund each have 
training programs for nationals of their respective member countries 
to assist in developing trained leadership in the fields of finance, money 
and credit, fiscal operations, and public administration. These pro- 
grams are tailored to different levels of participant experience. On 
request of these international agencies, the Board provides indoctrina- 
tion programs for participants in these training programs. 

Similarly, a number of central banks in countries throughout Cen- 
tral and South America have established the Center for Latin Ameri- 
can Monetary Studies in Mexico City. The Center operates a study 
pengram of approximately 6 months’ duration for members of the 
staffs of the supporting central banks, Each year the students visit 
Washington for a 2-week period which includes a 5-day program of 
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lectures and seminar-type discussions arranged by the Board, as well 
as visits to the International Bank and Monetary Fund. In addition, 
the Board authorizes members of its staff to serve for brief periods on 
the faculty of the Center in Mexico City. 
Legal authorization.—Federal Reserve Act, as amended. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—No funds appropriated by Congress 
are involved in defraying any of the expenses of the Federal Reserve 


System. 
5. Inter-Agency Bank Examination School 


Purpose.—The purpose of this school is to improve training pro- 
ty shorten the training process, and develop better 
aminers; also to develop better bank examination procedures and a 
more thorough system of analysis of bank policies and practices by 
bank examining personnel. 

History and description—The Interagency Bank Examination 
School was instituted in 1952 by the three Federal bank supervisory 
agencies—the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. The school is conducted in Washington at the 
Federal Reserve Building under the supervision of a committee of 
three associate directors representing each of the three agencies. 

Under the current program there are two 4-week sessions each year 
of the school for examiners, representing an advanced course, and 
four 5-week sessions for assistant examiners, devoted primarily to 
training newly appointed examiners in the basic duties of a junior 
assistant examiner. To the extent that facilities are available, the 
various State banking departments are invited to send representatives 
to participate in the school for examiners. The regular instructors 
of the school for assistant examiners are examiners and experienced 
assistant examiners of the staffs of the three Federal bank supervisory 
gencies. In the school for examiners, bankers from different parts of 

country who are outstanding in various fields serve as lecturers 
along with bank supervisory personnel. 

Legal authorization,—Federal Reserve Act, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal. year 1959.—No funds appropriated by Congress 
are involved in defraying any of the expenses of the Federal Reserve 


System. 
6. Inservice Training for Employees 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to develop ter pro- 
ficiency of all of.the F Board in the perform- 
ance of their duties; to improve the competence of employees having 
supervisory, administrative, and management responsibilities; to in- 
crease the technical proficiency of professional and technical em- 
ployees; to further develop the skill of clerical and other nonprofes- 
sional employees; to orientate all new employees to the Board’s 
activities; and to encourage and stimulate employees to undertake 
self-development activities. 

History and description.—Every supervisor participates in this 
program through on-the-job training of his staff. The training activi- 


ties provided by this program supplement and extend the training 
given by supervisors. 
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The Division of Personnel Administration of the Board develops 
the overall policies and programs for individual and group training. 
This Division also esbediniohey all training activities throughout the 
Board and provides assistance to other divisions in the development 
and administration of training programs in specialized or ica} 
While the training program is continuous in nature, many of the 
specific training activities and programs are not, since they are de- 
veloped to meet needs which may not be continuous in nature. The 
training needs in each division are reviewed annually and programs 
for the ensuing year are planned on the basis of this review. __ 

Legal authorization —Federal Reserve Act of 1913, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—-No funds appropriated by Congress 
= involved in defraying any of the expenses of the Federal Reserve 

System, 


E. Ferra, Mepration Concmiation Service 
‘1, Induction Training for New Mediators 


_ Purpose-—The purpose of this training is to ground new mediators 
in their duties and responsibilities, the objectives of the Federal 
‘Mediation and Conciliation Service, and administrative procedures. 
History and description —Since the establishment of the Federal 
‘Mediation and Conciliation Service as an independent agency in 1947, 
‘orientation training for new mediators has been conducted with the 
induction of each class. This training has varied in scope and dura- 
tion. | It has’also varied in relation to the individual needs of the re- 
pe ey mediators. Generally, since 1957, the first’ week on active 
duty is spent in training in the national office. Lecture, discussion 
demonstration, and role-playing techniques are employed. | A period 
of a month to 6 weeks is then spent in the region of permanent assign- 
ment! where training in actual substantive mediation is inaugurated. 
This period may be localized in the regional office and in field offices. 
One or two subsequent periods of approximately 1 month’s duration 
are spent in other regional] offices and field stations to insure a broad 
outlook and an understanding ‘of national problems in mediation. 
The new mediator then returns to the region of permanent assignment. 
After 2 months of the new mediator’s probationary year, he begins 
to assume a caseload of his own. This grows cumulatively in amount 
‘and complexity, Just prior to the end of the probationary year, the 
class again spends a week in the national office for reorientation 
authorization.—Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 
(Public Law 101, 80th Cong.). 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959-—Total $25,000. 


2, Inservice Training for Administrative and Clerical Employees 
Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to develop a well-trained 


work force and to assist employees to achieve their highest potential 
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» History and description.—Since its inception the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service has conducted orientation and on-the-job 
training for administrative and clerical emplosees Upon initial ap- 
pointment, each employee is indoctrinated in Federal Government 
employment procedures, the legal responsibility and objectives of the 
Service, and the requisite skills, knowledge, and understandings of 
his particular position. Inservice training ineludes job rotation and 
job interchange practices. Clerical conferences within the regions 
are held at least every 2 years as time and budgetary limitations per- 
mit. Annual training conferences in the national. office for the ad- 
ministrative assistants of the respective regions are held, subject, to 
the same time and budgetary limitations. ome 

Legal, authorization—Labor Management. Relations, Act, 1947 
(Public Law 101, 80th Cong.). 
_ Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—No clerical conferences within the 
regions were held during the fiscal year 1959, administrative 
assistants’ conference in December 1958, cost $1,000 for travel and 
per diem expenses, 


Inservice Training for Mediator and Executive Staff 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to improve the individual 
performance of mediators by conducting periodic workshop seminars. 

History and description —Begimiing in early 1957 the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service has:conducted semiannual work- 
shop seminars as its primary inservice training program for all media- 
tors. Weeklong meetings are held in four localities across the country 
to encourage an interregional exchange of viewpoint and experiences. 
Session topics include current trends in collective bargaining ; preven- 
tive mediation; group processes, conference leadership, fee ecision 
making; mediation skills and techniques; communication. problems 
and semantic barriers. Field mediators serve as chairmen for media- 
tion clinics and for some substantive sessions, Consultants from. labor. 
management, and. universities, also. give. presentations and lead 
discussions. 

Legal, authorization.—Labor Management.. Relations Act, 
(Public Law 101, 80th Cong.). 
Pt paige fiscal year 1959.—Travel, per diem, and consultant fees, 


\ 


“4. Foreign Visitors Program 


Purpose:—The purpose of this program is to inform foreign visitors 
of the role of ‘nediatloti in collective bargaining as a basic principle 
of the U.S. Government. 

History and description.—Since 1956, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service has conducted a foreign visitors program of 
information concerning the role of mediation in collective bargaining. 
In cooperation with the Government’s educational exchange program 
and by request of other departments, the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in labor-management relations has been explained .to official 
foreign visitors. During field visits, foreign visitors are permitted to 
attend, with, consent of the parties, actual mediation meetings to ob- 


serve at firsthand collective bargaining in operation.. When desired, 
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arrangements are made for such visitors to visit industrial plants and 

union offices and to meet top industry and labor eepneentalanes, 
Legal authorization—Labor Management. Relations Act, 1947 

(Public Law 101, 80th ioe). a 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—None. 


F. Smart Bustness ADMINISTRATION 
1. Administrative Management Courses 


yore one in Richmond, Va., and one in Milwaukee, Wis. Com- 
eted courses throughout the U.S. and its possessions to date total 595. 
Pednestional institutions and trade associations cosponsor the courses, 
Legal authorization—Section 8 b) (1) of the Small Business Act, 
as amended (Public Law 85-536, Public Law 85-699). 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959—(Estimated.) Operating, $13,600; 
administrative, $6,400; total, $20,000. 


2. Inservice Training for Loan Examiners 


Purpose—The purpose of this training is to prepare loan ex- 
aminers to perform their general duties in the financial assistance pro- 
gram of the Small Business Administration. 

History and description —Under this p the Small Business 
Administration recruits college graduates who have passed the Fed- 
eral service entrance examination and who have majored in account- 
ing, business administration, finance, economics, and other related 
subjects. Also, the SBA employs persons who are working in other 
Federal eon who meet the qualification standards and are eligible 
for transfer to this agency. Such candidates are employed at grades 
GS-5 and GS-7, depending upon their education and experience and 
they are given accelerated promotions upon completion of the training. 

Legal authority—Training agreement negotiated with the Civil 
Service Commission October 23, 1956. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—The Small Business Administration 
has reported : 

No information available. Trainees perform fuli time duties as staff mem- 
bers in regional offices. Their salaries are a part of the regular budget. 


| G. U.S. Crvm Ssrvice Commission 
1. Conduct and Coordination of Federal Interagency Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to encourage and coordi- 
nate interagency traming activities when combined effort is war- 
ranted; conduct training ms for Federal employees in those 
oe matter areas for which the Commission has primary respon- 
sibility ; and serve as a clearinghouse of information on Government 


training programs open to employees on an interagency basis. 
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_ History and description—The Commission has engaged in this ac- 
tivity to vi de, since Executive Order 7916 was issued in 
June 1938. Under that authority a small Training Division surveyed 
the “emergency” training needs of agencies; advised and consulted 
with agencies on development of programs to meet those needs; oper- 
ated a ym, information center; and, as World War II pressures 
increased, conducted courses which prepared agency officials to give 
pou avd ores’ training programs in their own organizations; and ad- 
ministered an interagency administrative intern program to help 
agencies develop their managerial talent and to encourage them to 
operate intern programs of their own. 

After the war the Training Division was abolished and most of 
its activities terminated. The intern program, currently titled, “Mid- 
dle Management Institute and Program of Internships,” is still con- 
ducted in revised form. This program and occasional efforts to pro- 
mote executive and supervisory development constituted the Commis- 
sion’s major activity until 1954. 

Under authority of Executive Order 9830, the Commission desig- 
nated a small group to study training and employee development 
problems throughout Government; recommend needed action, includ- 
ing Presidential and legislative action; promote, advise on, and help 
agencies with the establishment and maintenance of needed employee 
training programs; and write training guides and other materials 
for agency use. Commission inspection of agency personnel pro- 

s have included inspection of their training activities and offer 
ing such training information as inspectors possessed and considered 
appropriate. 

The Government Employees Training Act of 1958 added to the 
above responsibilities the issuance and interpretation of Government- 
wide training regulations and standards; issuance of regulations gov- 
erning BAAS oto acceptance of training contributions and awards 
from non-Government sources; promotion and coordination of inter- 
agency training programs; improving the training information service 
to agencies; inspection for compliance wtih the act’s requirements 
concerning training in non-Government facilities; and reporting to 
the President and the Congress on training activities under the act. 

Legal authorization—Public Law 85-507; Executive Order 9830; 
Executive Order 10800. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—The Civil Service Commission has 
reported that: “Costs cannot be segregated from general operating 
costs, 


2. Training of Civil Service Commission Employees 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to insure the optimum 
performance of employees of the Commission in their present jobs, 
to meet the future needs of the Commission, and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for employees to grow toward their occupational goals. 

History and description.—The use of both internal and external 
facilities has been employed in the training and development of Com- 
mission employees. ternal training of various kinds has always 
been condu and has included a variety of programs depending 
upon the existing need. On-the-job instruction of employees is a con- 
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tinuing form of training and is conducted by all supervisors. More 
fo ized training is provided by line officials and technicians in 
specific fields of work. Supervisory training is given in regional 
offices, and is: periodically conducted in the largest bureau in Wash+ 
ington and is open to employees of other bureaus. Training agree- 
ments are utilized to cross-train employees between ‘fields of work. 
Career and executive development opportunities are made possible 
through the use of details, acting assignments, and the rotation of 
field and departmental employees into each other’s jobs. Programs 
which cut across organizational lines are tailored to meet the identified 
needs of groups of employees in specialized areas. Self-development 
is and has been encouraged and stimulated by management. | 
Until the passage of the Training Act, Public Law 85-507, external 
training for Commission ‘employees was limited to certain govern- 
mental facilities, and award or scholarship programs. These facili- 
ties and others are now available and being utilized as appropriate to 
meet the present and future needs of the agency. Full advantage is 
taken of interagency programs open to employees of the Commission. 
= employees are recommended for programs sponsored by non- 
rofit eee such as American Management Association and 
kefeller Public Service Awards. Management interns and those 
at executive levels participate in other nongovernmental programs 
offered by the Brookings Institution. Nominations are ae ee for 
scholarships at local universities covering a variety of educational 
fields such as psychology and accounting. Employees are also sent to 
selected courses offered by colleges and ‘universities for which the 
Commission pays the cost. Finally, facilities of industry are em- 
ployed to obtain training in technical fields not elsewhere available. 
- Legal authorization.—Public Law 85-507; Executive Order 10800. 
_ Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—The Civil Service Commission has 
reported that : “Costs cannot be separated from other operating costs.” 


H. Serecrive Service System 
1. Training of Military Reservists 


_. Purpose-—The purpose of this program is to train officers in all 
study of Oinaiie service so that qualified administrators will be 
immediately available to, the System when needed for expanded 
operations in a national emergency. 7 : 
~ History and description.—The present training program started in 
1947 among National Guard sections and a scattering of Reserve 
officers who had served with the Selective Service System durin 
World War IL. The focal point of such training was an annua 
regional work conference devoted to mobilization procedures and 
problems. After an agreement with Cabinet Secretaries governing 
the various services, officer-applicants from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard were chosen, on the basis of 
their maturity and civilian backgrounds, and were given mobilization 
assignments to the Selective Service System. These were organized 
into units in 1948 when the training program was rounded out to 
include weekly drill sessions, a series of correspondence courses, and 
annual tours of 2-week duty at a State headauarters or, in alternate 
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years, at a regional conference. In 1958, 94 percent of earmarked 
officers attended 43 or more weekly study sessions ; 918 were enrolled in 
Selective Service correspondence courses, with 832 completions; and 
99 percent served oom tours of active duty at a Selective Service 
headquarters. 

Legal authorization —Section 2, Public Law 26, 80th Congress, 
roved March 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 31); section 10(a), Universal Mili- 
ary Training and Service Act, as amended (62 Stat. 604, 618). 

bligations, fiscal year 1959.—The Selective Service System has 
reported that: “Since training costs of military officers are paid by 
their parent component or service, in recognition of the primary func- 
tion of Selective Service—the procurement of men for the Armed 
Forces, expenditure records for this purpose are not readily available 
to the System. Incidental costs of the System, such as printing, mail- 
ing, and travel of supervisory and instructional personnel, are com- 
bined with general operating expenses.” 


2. Weekly Seminars 


Purpose—The purpose of this program is to stimulate greater 
interest and study of world events and conditions influencing them, 
including historical backgrounds; and to provide the Director of 
Selective Service with opportunities to evaluate the ability and judg- 
ment of those executives on his staff with whom he does not come in 
frequent or direct contact. 

istory and description.—The first series of weekly seminars con- 
ducted by the executives at National Headquarters, Selective Service 
System, was started in November 1957 and continued until Februa 
1959. The world was divided into 10 geographical sections and eac 
section was assigned to a Division of National Headquarters. Each 
2-hour weekly session was divided as follows: 5 minutes each for 
representatives of the 10 divisions to narrate current news items from 
their areas of responsibility, with 10 minutes for general questioning ; 
and 1 division would devote 45 minutes to the history, development, 
and current condition of one nation within its assigned area, with 15 
minutes allocated for questions. The second series, started in Febru- 
ary 1959, involved the assignment of a group of general subjects to 
each division. As an example, the Field Division responsibility was 
litics, revolutions, elections, and international sports; while the 
iscal and Procurement Division covered banking, taxes, loans, 
economics, appropriations, and fiscal relations. The weekly session 
was reduced to 1 hour, during which each of three divisions would 
make a 12-minute presentation of some phase of one of its subjects, 
with an additional 8 minutes allowed for questions and discussion. 
The sequence of division appearances was established by the Director. 
Division chiefs then designated the dates for which each officer or 
civilian executive under his authority was responsible. 

Legal authorization —The Selective Service System has reported : 
“None deemed necessary.” 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—The Selective Service System has re- 
ported: “None required.” 
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I. Farm Crepir ADMINISTRATION 
1. Training of Foreign Nationals 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to assist in planning and 
carrying out training programs for foreign visitors interested in agri- 
cultural finance. 

History and description—The Farm Credit Administration in 
February 1956 made an agreement with the International Cooperation 
Administration providing for the Farm Credit Administration to 
assist in training foreign participants in the field of agricultural 
credit. Following this agreement, the Farm Credit Administration 
obtained the cooperation of the farm credit banks and associations in 
all 12 farm credit districts. 

Legal authorization—Letter from the President of the United 
States dated June 1, 1953, to the heads of Government departments and 
agencies, establishing the policy to govern cooperative relationships 
in the conduct of foreign economic and saeabial eaiiasaign programs. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reimbursement from the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration to the Farm Credit Administration 
and the farm credit banks and associations amounting to about $33,220, 
of which 42 percent was reimbursed to the banks and associations and 
58 percent to the Farm Credit Administration. 


2. Agricultural Credit Education for Negro Farmers and Farm 
Groups 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to assist Negro farmers 
in the use of credit. 

History and description —The work was begun in 1933 and has been 
carried on continuously since that time. 

Legal authorization.—12. U.S.C. paragraph 664. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1969.— Total $13,122, of which 78 percent 
was for personal services and 22 percent for travel expenses. 


J. Inrerstare Commerce Commission (ICC) 
1. Employee Training 


Purpose.—The purpose of formalized training programs for ICC 
employees is to help insure that the employee is getting both adequate 
training and recognition for his efforts, and to provide experience for 
establishing improved future training plans. 

History and description—Al\though on-the-job training had been 
given to ICC employees in the past, due to lack of broad legislative 
authority, the Commission had relatively few instances of trainin 
plans and agreements requiring out-of-pocket expenditure of fun 

rior to passage of the Government Employees Training Act of July 

. 1958 (Public Law 85-507). Under regulations issued pursuant to 
the new Training Act, the Interstate Commerce Commission increased 
its activities in training. During September 1958 the Commission 
surveyed its training needs and subsequently developed a plan for a 
continuing training program. In October administrative regulations 
governing the conduct of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
training and employee development programs were issued. 
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On-the-job training has been emphasized and supported by develop- 
ment of a booklet entitled “A Practical Guide to On-the-Job Train- 
ing.” In addition, the “Fundamentals of Leadership Course” was 
developed to assist supervisors in learning correct administrative and 
supervsory procedures. One bureau developed a staff members’ train- 
ing course to give instructions in motor carrier rules and regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The IC@ has established training agreements with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission which have peowideil for the training of junior ac- 
countants and auditors and also for training of motor carrier safety 
inspectors. The Commission has utilized the National Archives and 
Records Service for instruction in plain letter writing. Personnel have 
been sent to an interagency conference on personnel management for 
executives conducted by the Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratories. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has made some use of the 
opportunity provided by the Training Act for agencies to utilize non- 
Government training facilities. Employees have been sent to meet- 
ings and courses in the following: (a) records management course 
conducted by American University; (6) Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School course on administrative procedure; (c) Interna- 
tional Business Machine Corp. refresher typing training; (@) per- 
sonnel administration seminars given by Brookings Institution; (e) 
conference given by the Management Institution of the American 
Society for Public Administration; (/) automatic data processing 
conference of the National Business Accounts Association; (g) inter- 
agency and George Washington phew sie cooperative program. 

Legal authorization—Government Employees Training Act (Pub- 
lic Law 85-507). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has reported that : “Expenditures for training during fiscal year 
1959 were minimal and consisted mostly of cost of reproducing pam- 
phlets, pc of training agreements, tuition, and travel expenses 
of employees who were assigned to training through non-Govern- 
ment facilities.” Identified obligations totaled $953, not including 
the salaries of Commission employees receiving, giving, or preparing 
instructions. 

_K. Generar Accountirne Orrice 


1. Inservice Training for Employees 


Purpose.—The agen of this program is the orientation and tech- 
nical instruction of employees of the General Accounting Office 
to enable them to better carry out the responsibilities of the Office. 

History and description.—The inservice training programs con- 
ducted by the Office,of Staff Management for the professional ac- 
counting, auditing, and investigative staff were started in 1956. The 
specific programs include orientation for newly hired college grad- 
uates and upper level employees in the accounting and auditing aw 


tions of the General Accounting Office; seminars for superviso 
accountants; basic electronic training; reports training; and investi- 
gative techniques training. 

The inservice training programs conducted by the Transportation 
Division, primarily for the technical staff, were started in 1942. The 
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specific programs include technical training in transportation audit 
work for new personnel; technical training in transportation for 
experienced technicians; report writing training for technical per- 
sonnel; orientation of legal personnel; supervisory development; 
management and executive-skills development ; and training of servic- 


rsonnel. 

mas e Office of the General Counsel conducts an inservice program 
for its newly hired attorne The program is under the direction 
of the General Counsel, with a training adviser appointed to handle 
the training. 

Legal authorization —General authorization within the annual ap- 
propriation acts. 

bligations, fiscal year 1959.—Salaries for program planning and 

supervision, $37,822; other, $4,350; total, $42,172. 


L. Unrrep Srares GoverNMENT Printina OFFIce 
1, Cataloging, Indexing, and Distribution of Public Documents 


Purpose——The purpose of this activity is to catalog, index, and dis- 
tribute U.S. Government publications. 

History and description.—The General Printing Act of 1895 pro- 
vided for the creation in the Government Printing Office of the Office 
of the Superintendent of Documents. The primary function of this 
Office is to provide for the public sale of Government documents and 
to prepare appropriate catalogs and indexes to aid the public and 
librarians in the location and identification of material published by 
the Federal Government. The function of providing and distributing 
Government publications to approximately 588 Federal depository 
libraries throughout the United States was subsequently added to the 
Division of Public Documents. The Division was also designated as 
a distribution agency for certain publications supplied free of charge 
by Members of Congress and other Government agencies, 

In earrying out its assigned duties, the Division of Public Docu- 
ments serves all levels of education, Through this program the re- 
sults of much research conducted as part of the official programs of 
various Government agencies. are made readily available to the citi- 
zens of the United States. The price at which Government publica- 
tions are sold is prescribed by title 44, section 72a, of the United States 
Code, and must be determined by the cost of the publications plus 50 
percent. The proceeds from the sale of publications cover the entire 
cost of the sales program and permit the regular return of a profit 
to the U.S. Treasury. 

Legal authorization.—Title 44, U.S.C., sections 71-96, inclusive. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Total, $3,537,000. 


2. Apprentice Training and Development Program 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to train young men and 
women to work in the various branches of the graphic arts and to 
make available a limited number of journeymen familiar with the 
specific needs of the U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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History and description —Since 1922, when the plan was initiated, 
922 apprentices have been appointed. Most of the apprentices com- 
pleted their training and were promoted to journeymen positions. 

Each apprentice is required to complete a 5-year program. During 
the last 214 years of their apprenticeship, trainees work on regular 
production under the supervision of selected journeymen. Appren- 
tices are paid $1.59 an hour the first year. Thereafter the scale is set 
at a progressive percentage of current wage rates for the trades in 
which they are apprenticed. 

Legal authorization.—Title 44, section 40, U.S.C. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Salaries for instruction, $20,206. 


M. Tue Canat Zone GoveERNMENT 
1. Operation of the Canal Zone Public Schools 


Purpose.—To provide educational facilities for all residents of the 
Canal Zone and for nonresident U.S. citizens who are employed by the 
U.S. Government in the Republic of Panama. 

History and description.—On September 2, 1904, the same year that 
the United States secured control over the Canal Zone, the Isthmian 
Canal Commission authorized the establishment of a school system 
and on January 21, 1905, placed it under the supervision of the col- 
lector of revenues. On December 2, 1905, a superintendent of schools 
was appointed, and on January 2, 1906, the first public school under 
the jurisdiction of the U.S. Government was opened at Corozal. In 
May 1906, the schools were turned over to the Bureau of Municipali- 
ties. Seven months later the educational system had reached such size 
that it was made a separate division and placed under the direction of 
the Department of Law and Government. When the Canal was com- 
pleted in 1914 and the permanent organization of the Panama Canal 
was established the Division of Schools was placed in the Executive 
Department under the jurisdiction of the Executive Secretary. The 
system of administration was reorganized on July 1, 1950, and the 
Division of Schools was placed in the Civil Affairs Bureau. The 
Superintendent of Schools of the Canal Zone administers the public 
schools of the Canal Zone, under the general direction of the Director 
of Civil Affairs, as‘a function of the Civil Affairs Bureau. The Di- 
rector of Civil Affairs is responsible to the Governor of the Canal 
Zone. 

There is no body of school laws in the Canal Zone. The school sys- 
tem is governed by administrative regulations rather than statuto 
enactments. School attendance is not compulsory at any grade level. 
However, school enrollment ly a high percentage of resident 
children of appropriate age in the Canal Zone. 

Con initially appropriates funds for the entire cost of the 
Canal Zone Government, including its educational program. Amounts 
expended by the Canal Zone Government for furnishing education to 
employees of agencies of the United States and their dependents, other 
than the Panama Canal Company and the Canal Zone Government, 
less tuition payable by such employees and their dependents, are 
repaid to the Canal Zone Government by such agencies. 
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Tuition fees received by the Canal Zone Government and_the 
amounts paid by other government agencies are deposited in the U.S. 
Treasury. The difference between the total of these amounts and the 
total cost of operating the schools is repaid to the Treasury by the 
Panama Canal Company, which is required by law to reimburse the 
Treasury, as nearly as possible, for the net difference between the ap- 
propriation for the Canal Zone Government and the receipts for its 
services. 

The Canal Zone pro of public education provides two types 
of schools—the Latin American schools and the U.S. schools. 

The Latin American schools constitute, in effect, Panamanian 
schools operated within the Canal Zone for resident children of 
Panamanians employed by the U.S. Government in the Canal Zone. 
The Latin American schools include a kindergarten; a 6-year elemen- 
tary school course ; a junior high school course which includes depart- 
mentalized subjects at the 7th, 8th, and 9th grade levels; and a senior 
high school course in grades 10, 11, and 12. 

The U.S. schools are operated essentially for children of citizens 
of the United States of America. The U.S. schools include a kinder- 

rten; an elementary course in grades 1 through 6; a 2-year junior 

igh school course in grades 7 and 8; and a senior high school program 
in grades 9 through 12. The Canal Zone Junior College day school 
offers both terminal curricula and curricula for those pogceere to 
transfer to 4-year colleges in the United States. The college also offers 
a night school program and a summer session. 

U.S. citizen residents of the Canal Zone and nonresident U.S. 
citizens who are employed by the U.S. Government are given free 
tuition from kindergarten through high school. Panamanian resi- 
dents of the Canal Zone are given free tuition in the elementary and 
secondary schools. They pay a small tuition fee for kindergarten. 

Nonresidents who are not entitled to free school privileges are ad- 
mitted to the U.S. schools when space is available at established tuition 
rates. Reasonable tuition fees are nema all who attend the Canal 
Zone Junior College day school, night school, or summer school. Free 
textbooks are provided at all J mp levels except the junior college. 

Resident students sponsored by the Panama Canal Company-Canal 
Zone Government who live beyond a reasonable walking distance 
from school or who live in a town where appropriate school facilities 
are not available are now provided free transportation. 

Legal authorization.—Section 5 of title 2 of the Canal Zone Code 
awe in the U.S. Code as the first sentence of section 1305 of 

itle 48. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating $3,552,800; administrative 


N. Feperat Depostr Insurance Corporation 
1. Employee Training 
Purpose.—The purposes of this program are: To assist in the main- 


tenance of a competent examining staff; to increase the efficiency of 
the examination program; and to provide that influence on employee 


morale be produced by a program for self-improvement leading to 
advancement. 
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History and description—The Corporation’s educational program 
supplements the indoctrination“courses, the Manual of Examination 
Policies, other educational materials, and on-the-job training tech- 
niques. Of major importance in this program are the Inter- gency 
Bank Examination Schools. These schools are sponsored jointly by 
the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

e Inter-Agency School for Assistant Examiners, inaugurated 
in 1952, is designed for the further indoctrination of newly appointed 
assistant examiners, and consists of 5 weeks’ classroom and laboratory 
work. Instruction is provided by the three Federal agencies. State 
banking departments are invited to participate. As of June 30, 1959, 
24 sessions Mad been conducted, with 176 Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation assistant examiners in attendance, 

e Inter-Agency School for Examiners, commenced in 1953, is de- 
signed to prepare experienced assistant examiners for advancement, 
and to better qualify commissioned bank examiners for the perform- 
ance of their duties. The sessions consist of 4 weeks’ instruction and 
laboratory work. Members of the Washington office staff of the Cor- 
poration assist in the course of instruction. Through June 30, 1959, 
the 10 sessions conducted included attendance of 40 Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation examiners. 

District office conferences, attended by all personnnel in the respec- 
tive districts and representatives of the Washington office, are con- 
ducted biannually. 

Other educational opportunities for employees provided at Corpora- 
tion pee include participation in the correspondence courses 
offered by the American Institute of Banking, and others, and resident 
a extension study at the various schools of banking in the United 

tates. 

Beginning in 1946, employees were afforded an opportunity at 
Corporation expense to attend schools of banking, including the Grad- 
uate School of Banking at Rutgers University, the School of Bankin 
at the University of Wisconsin, the School of Banking of the Sou 
at Louisiana State University, the Pacific Coast Banking School at the 
University of Washington, the School of Banking at Williams Col- 
lege, _and the School of Consumer Banking at the University of 

irginia. 

Legal authorization —Public Law 797 (12 U.S.C. 1811-1831). 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Inter-Agency Bank Examination 
School expense paid by the Corporation in fiscal year 1959 was $215. 
Salary, travel,.and subsistence expenses connected with attendance at 
the interagency schools are not allocated to educational expense. Dis- 
trict office conference expense for the fiscal year 1959 amounted to 
$4,774. Cost of the correspondence and banking school programs 
was $12,405 for fiscal year 1959. The total of these expenses is $17,394. 
No appropriated funds are used to defray the cost of the Corporation’s 
educational program. 
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O. ApMrnistRaTive Orrice oF THE U.S. Courts 
1, Regional Inservice Training Institutes 


Purpose.—The purpose of these institutes is to offer probation of- 
ficers an opportunity to meet together and, with representatives of 
cooperating agencies, evaluate current practices and consider new 
procedures in their profession. me 

History and description.—This inservice training program was be- 
gun in 1930. In that year by authority of the Attorney General, who. 
at that time was administratively responsible for the probation service, 
the first conference was held at Louisville, Ky. The administrative 
office of the U.S. courts was created by legislation in August 1939 and 
in 1942 the judicial conference of the United States, the governing 
body of the courts, recommended the creation of a position of as- 
sistant chief of probation for training. One of the primary functions. 
of this position was organizing and conducting inservice training in- 
stitutes. These meetings were previously held. for 5 days, and as far 
as funds permitted officers were invited to attend every other year. 
Recently the meetings have been cut to 3 days and the frequency to. 
once every 3 years for each officer. 

Legal authorization —Annual Judiciary Appropriation Act. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Trave ot per diem expenses, 


$11,895. 
P. U.S. Boranic GarRDEN 


1. Exhibition of Botanical Specimens and Dissemination of Related 
nformation 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to collect and display 
plant life of tropical, subtropical, and temperate climates in keepin 
with their natural habitat, and to disseminate scientific and praia 
information relative to their economical, medicinal, and industrial 
values to man. 

History and description—The U.S. Botanie Garden was founded 
in 1820 under the auspices of the Columbia Institute for the Promotion 


of Arts and Sciences, but was abandoned when the Institute ceased to. 


exist in 1837. In 1842, to provide accommodations for the botanical 
collections brought to Was ingto D.C., from the south seas by the. 
U.S. exploring expedition un Wilkes, a greenhouse was 
constructed under the direction of the Joint Committee on the Library. 
The gardens were located at their present site in 1933. The present 
extensive collections represent a gradual growth over the past century. 

The entire collection of plant life, comprising many species and 
their respective varieties, represents a broad field for actual contact 


and study of the structure, habits, and usefulness of flora from all parts. 


of the world, for scientists and students of biology and botany. In- 


formation relative to cultural methods, identification, adaptation,, 


utilization, and possibilities of commercialization is constantly vf 


plied in penance to inquiries received from garden clubs and indivi 


uals throughout the country. 
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Legal authorization.—Although the Botanic Garden began func- 
—s as a Government-owned institution in 1842, it was not until 
1856 that the maintenance of the garden was specifically placed under 
the direction of the Joint Committee on the Library and a regular 
appropriation was provided by Congress (11 Stat, 104). The legisla- 
tion governing the employment. of personnel at the Garden is con- 
tained in 40 U.S.C. 216. | : 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Personal services $242,802; all other 
yore expense, including purchase of plant material $106,877 ; total 

> 


Q. Orrice or anp Derense 
1. Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization Schools 


Purpose.—The purpose of these schools is to train key Government 
officials and instructors in the skills and knowledge required to plan 
broad civil defense and defense mobilization programs and to plan, 
organize, and direct civil defense and defense mobilization operations 
at the Federal, State, and local levels. 

History and description ——The Federal Civil Defense Act 'of 1950, 
as amended, authorized one national civil defense college and three 
civil defense technical training schools. The Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization operates a staff college, a radiological defense 
school, and an eastern instructor training center. The staff college was 
opened at Olney, Md., in April 1951; in Petirtary 1955 it was moved to 
Battle Creek, Mich. The radiological defense school, also located at 
Battle Creek, began instruction in January 1956. The eastern in- 
structor training center was activated at Brooklyn, N.Y., in June 1958. 

Instruction at the OCDM Staff College is offered through a continu- 
ing series of courses, both basic and advanced, for Government leaders. 
The training program is supplemented by courses for special groups, 
such as industry, and by orientation programs. Another feature is 
the traveling team program, with Staff College personnel traveling to 
selected States and presenting initial courses to State and local civil 
defense personnel, who then serve as instructors in subsequent State 
followup courses. 

The Radiological Defense School trains personnel of Federal, State, 
and local government as radiological defense leaders or instructors in 
both resident and traveling team courses. 

_ The instructor training centers are designed to train instructors who 

will in turn conduct training for personnel at the Federal, State, and 

local levels and for the additional personnel pS a in any emer- 
nstructo 


ncies. Instructors are trained at the Eastern r Training 


nter to conduct both the leader and technical skills Ken (in- 
cluding radiological defense monitoring) that is needed to develo 
emergency operational capability at all levels of government. 
. Legal authorization—Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
armnended. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative costs 
are estimated at $285,000. 
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R. Communications Commission 
1. Training for Certain Foreign Nationals 
Purpose—To provide technical assistance to foreign countries by 
roviding or arranging on behalf of selected and qualified individuals 
rom those countries training in the field of telecommunications 
development. 

History and description —In 1944 the Commission at part 65 
of its rules and ations under which fellowships would be awarded 
to students from the Latin-American countries to study telecommuni- 
cations in the United States. The authority for part 65 stemmed from 
Public Law 355, 76th Con, which authorized the President to 
utilize the services of agencies of the Government in rendering closer 
and more effective the relationship between the American Republics. 
Only two participants were provided training by the Commission un- 
der this program and, on July 23, 1958, the Commission deleted from 
its rules part 65 since it had e obsolete because of other legisla- 
tion subsequently passed which provided the 

In January 1948 the U.S. Information and Educational Exchange 
Act (Publie Law 402) was passed extending the fellowship program 
to the Eastern eras gs ak An attempt or two was made to secure 
funds under this act for the purpose of awarding fellowships in tele- 
communications but, in its wk cami at. least, no funds were a 
propriated or were not available use of budget reductions. A 
sae of this, during this period and up to the enactment of Public 

w 535 by the 8ist Congress, the Commission collaborated with 
other agencies and departments of Government to arrange and pro- 
vide Senne, in whole or in part, to approximately 100 foreign 
nationals, 

The Commission was subsequently designated to srTAnge and ad- 
minister training in the telecommunications field under Public Law 
402, 80th Congress, and Public Law 535, 81st Congress, by the De- 
partment of State. 

In 1952 the Commission established a centralized office under its 
Secretary to work rpesvely f on this activity and, in keeping with its 
functions, was designated the Technical Assistance Division. The 
Commission works on a reimbursable and sustaining basis with the 
International Cooperation Administration in arranging and supervis- 
ing py oan of study and observation in the telecommunications 
field on of ICA and United Nations participants. It does not 
work on a anata basis with the Department of State under Public 
Law 402, however, but cooperates to the extent called upon by either 


the Department of State or its contract agencies without 
reimbursement. 

Since.1952, over 300 single programs have been arranged and ad- 
ministered for as many participants representing approximately 1,500 
man-months of study by foreign nationals. 

Legal authorization.—Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1969.—$52,831. 
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CHAPTER 25. PROGRAMS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


A. Inrropuction anpD SuMMARY 


District of Columbia.—Under the Constitution, the Congress of the 
United States exercises “exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever” 
over the District of Columbia. A Board of Commissioners, consistin 
of two Commissioners appointed by the President and one selec 
from the Corps of Engineers of the Army, has the responsibility for 
administering the activities of the municipal government. 

- Government services, including the operation of the public school 
system, are supported by congressional appropriation, which is pri- 
marily based upon local revenues collected in the District of Columbia. 

The largest educational program in the District is administered 
by the Board of Education. It includes song? mA the operation 
of the public school system for children between the ages of 5 and 18 
years, of institutions for teacher training, adult education, and the 
education of Capitol pages. 

The educational activities of the Department of Public Health 
comprise (1) health education of the general public; (2) health 
education of professional personnel outside of the Health Department, 
(3) inservice training of Health Department personnel, (4) health 
instruction of clinic and hospital patients, (5) programs of special 
emphasis involving health-education activities in schools and other 
community groups, and (6) special professional nurse training offered 
by the Capital City School of Nursing. Each bureau and hospital 
conducts programs of health education pertaining to its respective 
field of public health in cooperation with the Health Education Sec- 
tion, established to coordinate and integrate these various segments 
into a well-rounded health-education program. 

Other educational activities are carried out by the Department of 
Public Welfare, the Department of Corrections, and the Fire and 
Metropolitan Police Departments. The Department of Public Wel- 
fare operates a school program to rehabilitate and educate the delin- 
eg dependent, and feebleminded children placed under its care. 

e Reformatory Division of the Department of Corrections carries 
out a program of academic, vocational, and social education for the 
reformatory inmates. The Fire Department has a pump school and 
an Instruction Division, affording inservice training for firemen. 
The Metropolitan Police Department operates a Training Division 
for new recruits and the Washington Police Academy for experienced 
policemen. 

The Department of General Administration of the Government of 
the District of Columbia has reported that total indentifiable obliga- 
tions, operating’ and administrative not clearly separable, for the 
educational programs of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1959 amounted to $56,885,576. This figure, however, does not include 
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the obligations for certain educational programs of the District of 
Columbia Department of Public Health, which reported that obliga- 
tions for these programs were not separable from the obligations for 
the total activities of that Department. 


Board or Epucation 


1. Operation of the Public School System and Other Educational 
t Institutions 


. Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to provide for the edu- 
cation of daldein tata the ages of 5 and 18 years residing in the 
District of Columbia, and to provide training for potential teachers, 
for adults including veterans, and for Capitol pages. | 

- History and description—tThe. largest elementary and secondary 
school program, for which the Federal Government has ultimate re- 
sponsibility is the public school system of the District of Columbia; 
danestena schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, voca- 
tional high sehools, Veterans’ High School Center, Capitol Page 
School, and the Teachers College, serving a total of 114,219 students 
in the National-Capital in the fiscal year 1959. . 

-'Under an act,.of June 20, 1906, Congress delegated the operation. 
and management of the public school system to‘a Board of Education, 
consisting of nine members appointed for 3-year terms by the dis- 
trict court judges of the District of*Columbia, and delegated fiscal 
control of the public school system, tothe Board of Commissioners 
appointed. by ‘the President, .The Board. of. Education determines 
ull questions ‘of general policy and operates the schools.. The Board 
of missionersyexercises direction and control of all expenditures 
of public funds for school purposes, Budget estimates, for the schools’ 
operating expenses and capital outlays are included in the District 
of Columbia budget. 
. The Board of Education exercises authority over the appointment, 
transfer, promotion, dismissal, and retirement. of teachers and other 
school employees. Salaries of teachers and employees are determined 
by act of Congress. The Board of Education is also authorized to 
control the use of public school buildings for supplementary educa- 
tional purpees and is authorized to carry on trade or vocational 
courses. The vocational. program currently administered’ includes 
a program which qualifies under the regulation established by the 
United States Office of Education, as authorized by the George-Barden 
Act, to provide for the development of vocational education in the 
several States and territories, approved June 8, 1936, as amended. 
In 1944, two veterans’ high school centers were established by the 
Board. to offer a complete public high school program for, returned 
veterans onan accelerated plan. Subsistence allowance. and benefits 
are provided under the acts for the education and training of veterans 


and no tuition is required unless the veteran lives outside of the 


District. of Columbia. More than 5,000 veterans have been served 
by these centers since 1944, and 603 students'were enrolled in the 
school year 1958-59, in the one school still currently. operating. A 
final nape of the. Board of Education is the operation. of 
the Capitol Page School, which offers a complete educational program 
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to the 86 pages of the House, Senate, and Supreme Court, pursuant 
to section 243 of the Legislative Reorganization Act, 1946. 

Legal authorization.—34 Stat. 316-821. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Total obligations for operating and 
administrative costs, not clearly separable, $56,393,670. This figure 
includes $12,527,821 for capital outlay and $3,401,000 for teachers’ 
retirement benefits. 


C. DerartTMent or Pusiic WELFARE 
1. School Program at the Children’s Center 


Purpose.—The purpose of this activity is to rehabilitate, educate, 
and train delinquent, dependent, and mentally retarded children com- 
mitted to the Department of Public Welfare. 5 

History and iption.—This' program ‘was originated in 1827 
with the establishment of the Industrial Home School for white 
children. In 1907 the Industrial Home School for colored children 
was established, and in 1924 the District Training School for mentally 
retarded children. In July 1954 the Industrial Home School for 
white children was discontinued and Maple Glen School was opened. 
In September *955 the Industrial Home School for colored children 
was closed and Cedar Knoll was opened. At this time the Children’s 
Center was completed and all three institutions were integrated. The 
programs are administered by the school principals who are respon- 
sible to the superintendents of the respective schools and to the Direc- 
tor of Education. - This latter position was created with the opening 
of the Center in order that a professional educator would have the 
general responsibility for establishing standards for the education and 
training program. 

Major changes at the District Training School since 1950 include 
the establishment of nursery and kindergarten classes for the younger 
mentally retarded, the development of broader programs for the train- 


able mentally retarded, the provision of more practical job training 


for older residents, and the establishment of a summer school pro- 


gram. The Maple Glen School has been specialized to provide a 


remedial elementary sag fee for the younger delinquent boys at the 
Children’s Center. e Cedar Knoll School provides remedial classes 


‘In the basic skill subjects, regular junior high classes, and vocational 


training for the older delinquent boys and girls. Altogether, the 
three schools carry on educational and training programs comparable 
to that in the field of special education in the public schools, 
Legal authorization.—Authorization granted to the Department of 
Public Welfare by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—The Department of Public Welfare 
has reported that: “Supplies and personal services for the Education 
Department at the Children’s Center total $235,815 by allocation of 


the Distriet of Columbia budget.” 


2. School Program at Junior Village 


| P ose-—The purpose of this program is to continue, without 
dh nes nr the education of children placed at the institution called 
Junior Village; to develop academic and practical skills; and to 
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rehabilitate and retrain, as needed, the children who are placed for 
care at this imstitution. ELC 

History and description.—Historically, the institution is an out- 
growth of the Industrial Home School Annex, and was started in 

uly 1951. The educational program is supervised by an accredited 
principal responsible to the administration of the institution, and is 
staffed with qualified educators. 

Legal authorization—Commissioners’ Order No. 58. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—As a result, of the fiscal freeze which 
went into effect early in the calendar _ 1959, all of the allocated 
funds were not obligated. Obligated funds for supplies, equipment, 
and salaries totaled $49,731. ' 


8. School Program at the Receiving Home for Children 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to rehabilitate and edu- 
cate delinquent children admitted to the institution for temporary 
care. 


History and description—During the fiscal year 1958, the Director 
of Public Welfare requested that a committee, known as the Advisory 
Committee on School Program for the Receiving Home, plan a school 
materi for the institution. Academic activities were formally initi- 

in September 1958. 

The school staff is now comprised of three teachers, one of whom is 
a working supervisor. 

Legal authorization.—Authority granted to the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare by the District of Columbia Commissioners. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, $15,6002 


D. DerarTMENT OF CorRECTIONS 
1, Educational Program of the Reformatory Division 


0se.—The purpose of this pro is to train, instruct, and 

rehabilitate as many inmates as possible and to return them to society 
moat sufficient skill, and social adjustment to live useful and rewarding 

ves, 
_, History and description.—This p m of the Reformatory Divi- 
sion includes academic, vocational, and social education. 

igations, fiscal year 1959. ratin 600; administrativ 


1. Operation of the Training Division 


_ Purpose—The purpose of this activity is to provide inservice train- 
departmental personnel. 

_ History and description.—The Training Division was established 
in 1921. The pump school, a part of the Training Division, was au- 
thorized by the Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia, in 


, ‘+ Including no portion of the overall administrative cost of the entire Department. 
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1949. All new appointees receive a 6-week basic training course 
at the training school and 1-week specialized training course at the 
pump school. Members of the Department receive pent specialized 
training at the training school and the pump school ranging from 
1-day to 1-week duration. The chief instructor commands the Train- 
ing Division and is reap ass to the fire chief for the training of 
personnel according to the standards established by the fire chief. 

Legal authorization.—Order of the Board of Commissioners, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and asset forth in Fire Department rules and regu- 
lations as revised July 1, 1948. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, approximately $35,000. 


F. DepartMent or Pusiic 


1. Health Education of Professional Personnel Outside of the 
Department 


Purpose.—The pu of this activity are: (1) to provide and 
stimulate the use of educational and training facilities for all medical 
and paramedical professions insofar as possible; (2) to assemble and 
disseminate to personnel of the medical and health professions, par- 
ticularly in the District of Columbia, information and instruction 
concerning laws, techniques, and research findings in diagnosis, case- 
finding, and treatment for the prevention of disease through consulta- 
tion, lectures, clinical conferences, seminars, and other methods. 

Hi istory and description.—Throughout its existence, the Department 
of Public Health has assumed joint leadership with the professional 
medical societies in keeping the members of the medical and health 
profeerices in the District abreast of current developments in public 

ealth and in preventive and precautionary public health measures 
which would benefit the citizens of the community. 

This phase of the health education program is sponsored coopera- 
tively with the Medical Society of the District of Columbia, the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of the District of Columbia, the District 
of Columbia Dental Society, the Robert T. Freeman Dental Society, 
and the Schools of Medicine of Georgetown University, George Wash: 
ington University, and Howard University. 

he D.C. General Hospital maintains a postgraduate training pro- 

m for intern and resident staffs and various appointees from the 

eorgetown University School of Medicine, the George Washington 

School of Medicine, and the Howard School of Medicine in the local 

area. The training program, however, is not limited solely to the 

District of Columbia, but is available to properly accredited trainees 
throughout the world. 

Legal authorization—*General authorization.” 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959—The Department of Public Health 
has reported these obligations as being: “Not separable from obliga- 
tions for other activities of the Department of Public Health.” 


1Including no portion of the overall administrative cost of the entire department. 
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2. Special Professional Nurse Training © 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide all necessary 
and in a nationally accredited 
course leading to the registered nurse diploma whereby duate 
nurses may be provided for the community and the hospital. 

History and decoription,—This school is.an outgrowth of the Society 
of the Washington Training School for Nursing organized in 1877. In 
1904 the Capital City School of Nursing was incorporated under the 

neral corporation laws of the District of Columbia. It immediately 

‘ame a de facto part of Gallinger Hospital, since renamed “District 
of Columbia General Hospital.” 

The Capital City School of Nursing provides a 33-month basic 
diploma program m ‘professional nursing leading to the registered 
nurse certificate. The National League of Nursing has given full 
national accreditation tothiscourse. 

The school also provides an affiliate undergraduate training program 
in tuberculosis, operating room techniques, psychiatry, child care, 
and obstetrics for certain other schools of nursing in Washington, D.C. 

In cooperation with the Catholic University of America, the Capital 
City School of Nursing provides the only program for graduate nurse 
education available in Washington, D.C. 

_ Legal authorization,—Annual appropriations act ; activity described 
as “Nursing Education,” under District of Columbia General Hospital. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Operating and administrative, not 
clearly separable, $106,360.2 

8, Inservice Training 

Purpose,—There are four main Vtg of inservice training given 
personnel of the Department of Public Health, namely: (1) to make 
up for deficiencies in technical and scientific information required for 
the job generally ; (2) to emg the outlook and understanding of the 
specific job; ( 3) to acquaint the staff with the fundamentals of per- 
sonnel and public in order to encourage smoother fune- 
tioning of the day-to-day job; and (4) to keep the staff abreast of 
newer, technical, procedural, and administrative developments as 
derived from experience in other jurisdictions. 

History and description —Inservice training programs for personnel 
of the Department, of Public Health have been maintained and de- 
veloped, as a continuous educational program to meet the changing 
emphasis in its expanding services. Every member of the Department 
from the administrators to the custodians is involved. 

Courses have been given in safety, and civil defense and disaster 
training. Periodically, all new employees receive the induction orien- 
tation course. Regular staff meetings of the individual bureaus and 
hospitals and a regular monthly departmental staff conference seek to 
keep the professional personnel abreast of changes in services rendered, 
newer developments and techniques in detection, diagnosis, therapy, 
andresearch, 

On-the-job training courses have been maintained at D.C. General 
Hospital and Glenn Dale Hospital for graduate nurses, nonprofes- 


2 Including no portion of the overall administrative cost of the entire department. 
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sional employees of the nursing services, and domestic attendants in 
the housekeeping services. Group instructions and demonstrations 
pertaining to the work have been stressed to improve service to pa- 
tients, to insure safety, to conserve materials, and to improve morale. 

Legal authorization.—General authorization. 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the Department of Pub- 
lic Health as being: “Not sdeabie from obligations for other ac- 
tivities of the Department of Public Health.” 


4. Health Education of the General Public 


Purpose——The purpose of this program is to develop within in- 
dividuals and the community the ability to identify and recognize 
their own health problems and to plan effective ways of solving then 

History and description.—To coordinate, integrate, and. develop 
the educational activities of the entire Health Department, a Bureau 
of Public Health Information was established in 1937. Since re- 
named the “Public Heaith Education Section,” it carries out the re- 
sponsibility of planning, stimulating, and organizing community pro- 
grams; assisting in maintenance of good working relationships and 
consulting with cooperating agencies and community groups con- 
ducting studies and investigations for solution of local health prob- 
lems; providing health lecture services to groups, press releases, and 
information services to newspapers, radio, and television; preparing 
exhibits and other visual aids; maintaining a film library, a reference 
library and clipping service for staff members; and promoting joint 
planning. and coordination of educational programs with other bu- 
reaus. This includes joint planning for inservice training. All of 
these activities contribute directly or indirectly to the health education 
of the general public of the District of Columbia. 

Legal authorization.—General authorization.” 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the Department. of Pub- 
lic Health as being: “Not separable from obligations for other activi- 


ties of the Department of Public Health.” 


5. Programs of Special Emphasis, in Health Education 


. Purpose.—The purpose of these programs, based on priority of 
needs, and interest, is “to facilitate involvement, of. groups in health 
program planning and implementation so that they ‘become aware of 
resources, available to them whereby they can achieve and maintain 
optimal health, and to utilize the school as a center for instruction in 
good health practices.” 
History and description—Approximately half-of the time of the 
dental hygienists of the Bureau of Dental Health is spent. in direct 
classroom teaching in the public and parochial sehools of the District. 
Besides instruction in care of the teeth and correction of defeets, di-, 
rect instruction is given in nutrition and personal hygiene. 
Demonstrations of direct teaching of health education are conducted 
by public health nurses of the Bureau of Public Health Nursing in 
all levels of the public and parochial and vocational schools, includ- 
ing the teachers’ colleges. The nurses go directly into classrooms to 
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demonstrate ephroved methods and materials dealing with personal 
and community hygiene and public health problems. 

Legal authorization.—*General authorization.” 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the Department of Pub- 
lic Health as being “not separable from obligations for other educa- 
tional activities of the Department of Public Health.” 


6. Health Instruction of Clinic and Hospital Patients 


Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to give instruction in 
the fundamentals of personal, home, and community hygiene to clinic 
and hospital patients and their families to enable them to carry out 
prescribed treatment to assist in the patient’s recovery and return to 
normal activities. 

History and description.—This type of instruction has been given 
by the Health Department for many years. Group meetings, demon- 
strations, and individual consultations are the methods used. Public 
Health nurses and consultants, psychiatric and medical social workers, 
venereal disease ialists, nutritionists, and other employees meet 

tient classes an hep for discussions of common problems. The 

iscussions have related especially to teaching mothers and fathers 
how to care for themselves and their newborn, and to meeting be- 
havior problems of preschool and school children or neighborhood 


u 
OK fin roject of D.C. General Hospital, the Bureau of Maternal 
and Child Health, and the Bureau of Public Health Nursing has been 
developed for pregnant women. Through group and individual in- 
struction, full information is given in personal hygiene, nutrition, 
and needs and management of the baby prior to hospital admission 
and during the patient’s stay at the hospital, as well as posthospital 
care, 

Occupational therapy programs are maintained at Glenn Dale Hos- 
pital and D.C. General Hospital. These programs are aimed at 
promoting the patient’s recovery and assuring, as far as possib} 
preparedness to return to normal activities with a greater degree o 
a and mental stability. 

n addition, stress has been placed on instruction in the home by 
public health nurses, physicians, social workers, and other ancillary 
personnel. This program has been applied to emergency treatment 
of patients at home as well as posthospital treatment. This latter 
resulted in the initiation of a home care program (April 1951) for 

— discharged from the medical and surgical services of the 
itals, 

egal authorization —“General authorization.” 

Obligations, fiscal year 1959.—Reported by the Department of 
Public Health as being “not separable from obligations for other 
educational activities of the Department of Public Health.” 
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G. MerropotiraN Porice DeparTMENT 


1. Operation of the Metropolitan Police Training Division and 
the Washington Police Academy 


Purpose—The purpose of this activity is to train new appointees. 
and further instruct experienced members of the police A 9g 

History and description—The Training Division has functioned 
as the training facility for new members of the Metropolitan Police 
Department since it was organized in 1926. 

he training for new recruits consists of extensive instructions in 
the following subjects: D.C. Code, Bill of Rights, metropolian police 
manual, police and traffic regulations, report writing, law of arrest,. 
rules of evidence, and courts—jurisdictions and procedures and var- 
ious departmental orders. 

This instruction is elaborated on and illustrated through the use 
of visual aids, field trips, practical application through duty on the 
street, lectures by officials representing specialized activities within 
the department, lecturers representing the U.S. district attorney and 
other departments and agencies, with which members of the depart- 
ment deal. The recruits receive a 12-week course of instruction— 
extended from a 6 to a 12-week course in March 1952. 

The Washington Police Academy has been inactive since March 19,. 
1951; however, plans and a tentative curriculum are being formula 
for its reactivation when the present backlog of recruits have com- 
pleted training. 

Legal authorization.—Order of the Board of Commissioners for 

igations year 1959. rating and administrative, not. 


1Including no portion of the overall administrative cost of the entire department. 
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CHAPTER 26. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH THE UNITED 
STATES PARTICIPATES 


(Special acknowledgment is made to the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, U.S. Department of State, for furnishing information for this chapter) 


A. InrropuctTion anp SUMMARY 


The following account deals with the educational activities of 26 
international organizations and international programs in which the 
United States participates. Two of these organizations—the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education (IBE) and the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO)—are 
interested primarily in education rs. the other 24 organizations 
engage in a limited amount of education on either a regional basis 
or in specialized fields. 

The majority of the educational activities of these organizations 
and “programs” are directed to the adult; i.e., vocational, professional, 
technical and graduate, population. However, UNESCO has eduea- 
tional projects which have as one of their objectives the development 
of free and compulsory education at the primary level, along with 
the provision of educational material for new literates. In addition, 
with the help of UNESCO, the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) provides 
elementary, secondary, vocational, and teacher training to refugees. 

Broadly speaking, the educational activities of these international 
organization and “programs” are carried out by means of seminars, 
study tours, institutes, fellowships and scolarships, the provision of 
experts, demonstration equipment, and advisory services to govern- 
ments, dissemination of technical information and literature, and the 
maintenance of extensive libraries in specialized fields. The fields of 
educational endeavor are as varied as are the principal interests of the 
organizations themselves. Examples of these interests are agricul- 
ture, nutrition, health, community development, social welfare, bank- 
ing and fiscal policies, civil aviation, navigation, labor relations, 
industrial safety, telecommunications, scientific research, engineering, 
public administration, and meteorology. 

A summary of the educational activities of these organizations and 
“programs” calls for special mention of the United Nations Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program (UNTA). This is a special program 
created by the United Nations and financed by voluntary contributions 
from governments. The program’s funds are allocated from the 
central account to each of the participating organizations, i.e., the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, for the provision of experts, fellowships, and 
demonstration equipment to assist in the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries. With the exception of UNESCO, the 
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World Health Organization, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develo 
ment and the International Monetary Fund, peer on all of the 
specialized agencies’ educational and technical assistance activities 
are financed from funds allocated by the UNTA. 

~: Most of the international organizations keep their financial accounts 
on a calendar-year basis. For the calendar year 1959, the total budgets 
of the organizations and “programs” deseribed in the folloming ages 
amounted to approximately $227.6 million, of which the United States 
contributed approximately $99.3 million. According to information 
obtained from the Bureau of International Affairs, U.S. Department 
of State, expenditures for the educational activities conducted by these 
organizations and “programs” are not separately identifiable. 


INTERNATIONAL Bureau or Epucation (IBE) 

- Purpose.—The purpose of the Bureau is to serve as an international 

information center for activities relating to education. 10 

History and description —The Bureau was founded as a private or- 
nization in 1925, but became an intergovernmental organization on 


uly 25, 1929, by an ment signed by the governments concerned. 
The Bureau is engaged primarily in educational activities. 
“The Bureau collects information relating to public and private edu- 
cation and undertakes experimental and statistical research. In col- 
laboration with UNESCO, the IBE also holds annual conferences on 
public education. 

Current authority for U.S. participation —Executive authority. 
' Budget, calendar year 1959.—The Bureau is supported by annual 
on oe the sale of publications. The U.S. dues are approximately 


C. Unrrep Nations Epvoariow at, AND CunruraL 
ORGANIZATION ( SCO) | 


- Purpose.—The purpose of UNESCO is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among member states in the fields 
of education, science, and culture. 

History and description.—Plans for the establishment of UNESCO 
were initiated in 1942 at a series of meetings held by the Ministers of 
Education of the governments-in-exile located at London. At a meet- 
ing in April 1944 sponsored jointly yy the Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education and the United tates, peers were drawn up 
for a United Nations agency for educational and cultural reconstruc- 
tion. A revised draft constitution was prepared by the United States 
and submitted to the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London in April 1945, together with the proposals and comments of 
other governments concerning this draft. 

The constitution of UNESCO was completed and ee at a con- 
ference held in London in November 1945. The UNESCO constitu- 


tion came into force on November 4, 1946. UNESCO became a 
specialized agency of the United Nations on December 14, 1946. 
The organization works: to advance mutual knowledge and under- 


standing by international conferences, expert studies and the dis- 
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semination of factual information concerned with education, the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, cultural activities and mass com- 
munications; to promote the free flow of ideas by word and image; 
to encourage the exchange of persons, publications, and other materials 
of information; to assure the conservation and protection of books, 
works of art, and monuments of historical and scientific significance ; 
and to collaborate with member states at their request in the devel- 
opment of educational, scientific, and cultural programs, 

--A brief description of UNESCO’s educational activities follows, 

Education, as such: In the field of education, the major task under- 
taken by UNESCO is the ultimate elimination of illiteracy through- 
out the world. For instance, in Latin America, UNESCO sponsors 
a major project which aims at making free and company education 
at the primary level a reality. In Asia, a project for the production 
of rendins materials for new literates is being carried out to help 
insure that those who ee to read do not slip back into 
illiteracy for lack of suitable books. Programs are also provided for 
studies in school buildings, training of teachers, and training in edu- 
cational administration and planning. UNESCO also conducts proj- 
ects in adult and fundamental education and encourages and assists 
in the comprehensive long-range educational planning by Ministries 
of Education. Activities in the field of higher education are promoted 
by a systematic study of university problems within the Secretariat 
and in close cooperation with university organizations. Work in the 
field of pedagogical and psychological research, preschool education, 
parent education, and school buildings is being given increased atten- 
tion, and work concerning equality of educational opportunity is 
being accelerated. 

Natural sciences: In the natural sciences, the major problem with 
which UNESCO is working is the general lack in many countries, 
primarily underdeveloped countries, of a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of natural science, scientific methods, and the short of 
trained scientists and technicians. To help meet this problem, 
UNESCO is enlarging its progress for the promotion and teaching 
of science, including a —— study conference on science teaching 
and the ee of science at the secondary school level. An 
tacenend place is given to fellowships to permit scientists and tech- 
nicians to study abroad the subjects and techniques not yet developed 
in their own countries. Many other activities also aim at increasing 
the knowledge of science and technology. 

Social sciences: In the social sciences, as in the natural sciences, the 
lack of trained specialists is the most serious problem facing the 
member states, primarily the pe tg countries. Even in 
countries with an advanced economy, the effects of automation and 
of new sources of energy, particularly atomic energy, raise major social 
difficulties, while countries in process of rapid industrialization are 
faced with many social | ples re arising from this development. To 
help nope with these and similar problems, UNESCO, in its develo 
ment of social science teaching, concentrates on the teaching of the 


social sciences to nonspecialists in order to provide needed research 
and social workers. As an example, UNESCO participates with the 
Government of Chile in the operation of a Latin American social 
science faculty, and funds are provided for experts to organize the 
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teaching of social sciences. UNESCO is increasing its activities re- 
poe to the social implications of industrialization and technological 
change. 
Cultural activities: The principal effort of UNESCO in the cultural 
field is the breaking down of cultura] barriers to international under- 
standing. While striving to preserve the cultural heritage of peoples, 
UNESCO also works to facilitate exchanges between cultures. A 
poorer was begun to increase the appreciation and understanding of 
astern and Western peoples for each other’s cultural values; uni- 
versal programs for the diffusion of works of art, translations of great 
works, and organization of international discussions on specific cul- 
tural problems are pursued. Activities have also been intensified in 
the fields of the preservation of the cultural heritage of mankind, the 
teaching of the arts and crafts, and the development of libraries and 
museums. One of the main features of the cultural activities is the 
increase of the production of reading materials for new literates. 

Mass communication : In the field of mass communication, UNESCO 
places ro roe on the development of informational media in member 
states. Efforts are made to promote better training facilities for 
journalism and increased mass communication research. Assistance 
is given to the creation and operation of new international organiza- 
tions for mass media research. New ways are sought in the use of 
radio broadcasting for the free flow of ideas and for cultural exchange. 
Attention is also given to the use of audiovisual techniques in educa- 
tion. 

Exchange of ee International training and study programs 
are being stressed, particularly in the three major UNESCO projects; 
i.e., major project on primary education in the education program, 
major project on arid lands in the natural sciences program, and the 
East-West major project in the cultural activities program. Member 
states are encouraged to offer additional study grants. 

Current authority for U.S. participation.—60 Stat. 712 (1946), 22 
US.C. 287 m-t (1952) ; Constitution of UNESCO, September 30, 1946, 
61 Stat. 2495, TIAS 1580. 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The assessment budget for 1959 was 


$12,614,034, of which the United States contributed 30.74 percent, or © 


$3,877,554. In addition, UNESCO was allocated $4,794,674 from the 
United Nations expanded  qeeiver of technical assistance to help 
finance Sperone technical assistance projects. Following is the 
amount allocated to carry out each of the programs described above. 


Education, $3,417,588. 

Major project on primary education, $898,600. 
Natural sciences, $2,521,621. 

Major project on arid lands, $494,870. 

Social sciences, $1,141,932. 

Cultural activities, $1,512,662. 

East-West major project, $414,580. 

Mass communication, $1,691,595. 

Exchange of persons, $700,046. 
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D. ComMMISSION 


_ Purpose—The purpose of the Caribbean Commission is to improve 

the economic and social conditions of the peoples in the noninde- 

pendent areas of the Caribbean through preumeng and strengthen- 

ing cooperation and through regular consultation among the 

governments and peoples concerned on matters of common interest, 
articularly agriculture, communications, education, fisheries, health, 
ousing, industry, labor, social welfare, and trade. 

History and deseription—The Caribbean Commission is an outr 

wth of the former Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. estab- 
ished by a joint communique issued by the United Kingdom and the 
United States on March 9, 1942. ' 

An agreement see at Washington, D.C., on October 30, 1946, by 
representatives of France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States formally established the organization as the Carib- 
bean Commission. The agreement entered into force on August 6, 
1948. 

The Commission conducts study and demonstration tours, seminars, 
and conferences; provides advisory services to governments and a 
publication exchange service of an economic and social nature; and 
oS ara a library and film service on the Caribbean area and related 
subjects. 

authority for U.S. participation —62 Stat. 65 (1948), 22 
U.S.C. 280h (1952), Agreement for the Establishment of the Carib- 
bean Commission, October 30, 1946, 62 Stat, 2619, TIAS 1799. 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The gross budget for 1959 amounted 
to $368,423. Taking into account miscellaneous income of $2,600, the 
assessed budget amounted to $365,823. The United States was as- 
sessed 38.4 percent, or $140,476. Expenditures for educational ac- 
tivities are not separately identifiable. 


E. Foop anp Acricurrure Oreanization (FAQ) 


_Purpose.—The purpose of the organization is to raise levels of 
nutrition and standards of living, to secure improvements in the ef- 
ficiency of the production and distribution of all food and agricultural 
products, and to better the condition of rural populations. 

» History and description—The Food and Agriculture Organization 
had its origin in the United Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture, held at Hot Springs, Va., in 1943, The. constitution was 
signed at Quebec, Canada, on October 16, 1945, at the first session of 
the FAO Conference. In 1946, FAO received the functions.and assets 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, which was established in 
1905. A formal agreement of relationship between FAO. and the 
‘United Nations entered into force on December 14, 1946, 

-, The functions of the, Organization which may be considered edu- 
eational in nature are to collect, analyze, interpret, and. disseminate 
information relating to nutrition, food, and agriculture; to. promote 
and, where appropriate, recommend national and international action 
with respect to (a) scientific, technical, social, and economic research 
relating to nutrition, food, and agriculture; (b) the improvement of 
education and administration relating to nutritional and agricultural 
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science and practice; and to furnish such technical assistance as gov- 
ernments may request. t 

To carry out these educational functions, the Food and Agriculture 
O ization awards fellowships and scholarships to nationals of 
underdeveloped countries; provides advisory services to governments 
and experts who, among other things, conduct training courses and 
seminars; and provides and disseminates technical information 
through expert seminars, research, demonstration projects, films, and 
literature on such topics as irrigation, farm organization and manage- 
ment, etc. The Organization also provides demonstration equipment 
when necessary to implement projects. 

Current authorit for U.S. participation.—Constitution of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, October 16, 
1945, 60 Stat. 1886, TIAS 1554. Statutory limitation on U.S. con- 
tribution, 59 Stat. 529 (1945), as amended, 22 U.S.C.A. 279 (1957). 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The assessment budget for 1959 was 
$8,322,500, of which the United States contributed 32.51 percent, or 
$2,705,645. The Food and Agriculture Organization was allocated 
$8,255,390 from the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance for approved technical assistance projects. The U.S. con- 
tribution to the TA was 40 percent of the total contributions. 
FAO conducts no technical assistance projects under its regular pro- 
gram. Expenditure for educational activities are not separately 
identifiable. 


F. Inrer-Amertcan CHILpDREN’s INstITUTE 


Purpose.—The purpose of this Institute is to serve as a center of 
social action, documentation, study, advice, and information in the 
Western Hemisphere on all questions relating to childlife and welfare. 

History and description.—Inter-American efforts on behalf of the 
welfare of children were inaugurated in 1916 with the convening of 
the First Pan American Child Co at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
At the Second Pan American Child Congress, held at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in 1919, the creation of an American International Office for 
the Protection of Childhood was proposed. The Fourth Pan Amer- 
jean Child Congress, held in Santiago, Chile, in 1924, formulated the 
1986, Govern fU d ted sl d 
1925, the Government of Uruguay adopted legislation providing 
for the establishment of the Institute ‘4 Uruguay and it was brought 
into existence on June 9, 1927. In September 1957, the revised statute 
adopted by the Directing Council changed the name of the organiza- 
tion to the Inter-American Children’s Institute. bt 0 
__ The Institute conducts bibliographical research, collects infornia- 
‘tion by correspondence, and, on the request of member era 
cooperates in studies. Tt assists in organizing the Pan American Chi 


Congresses. Its library at Montevideo serves a a permanent inter- 
American center of documentation on child health and welfare matters. 
' Current authority for U.S. participation—45 Stat. 487 (1928), as. 
amended, 22 U.S.C. 269b (Supp. IV, 1957). 

| Budget, calendar year 1959.—The assessment budget for 1959 
amounted to $80,000, of which the United States was assessed 40 per- 
cent, or $32,000. However, there is a statutory limitation of $25,000 
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on the U.S. contribution. That amount was paid from fiscal year 
1960 funds. Expenditures for educational activities are not separately 
identifiable, 

G. Inrer-American Inpran IystITUTE 


Purpose.—The purpose of this Institute is to contribute to the im- 
provement of the material and intellectual life of indigenous popula- 
tions of the American Continent. 

History and description—The first Inter-American Conference on 
Indian Life met at Patzcuaro, Mexico, in April 1940, and drafted a 
plan subsequently incorporated into a convention, the terms of which 
created the Inter-American Institute. The convention was open for 
signature in Mexico City on November 1, 1940, and came into effect on 
December 31, 1941. 

The Institute acts as secretariat for the inter-American Indian con- 
ferences and cooperates in the implementation of resolutions adopted 
by these conferences. The Institute collects, edits, and distributes 
information and reports of investigations on all phases of Indian life 
in the Americas; supplies information on legislation for and the ad- 
ministration of Indian groups in the American Republics and on the 
activities of institutions concerned with Indian groups; develops in- 
formation of use to the American Governments in planning the eco- 
nomic, social, and political betterment of Indians; initiates, directs, 
and coordinates scientific investigations, the results of which may be 
applied to the solution of Indian problems; and acts in a consultative 
and advisory capacity for national bureaus of Indian affairs with re- 
spect to Indian problems. 

Current authority for U.S. participation—Convention providing 
for the creation of the Inter-American Indian Institute, November 29, 
1940, 56 Stat. 1303, TS 978. 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The total assessment budget amounted 
to $27,600, of which the United States was assessed $4,800, or 17.39 
percent. 


H. Inter-American Instrrutre or AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Institute as stated in article II of the 
convention is to encourage and advance the development of agricul- 
tural sciences in the American Republics through research, teaching. 
and extension activities in the theory and practice of agriculture and 
related arts and sciences. 

History and description.—At the First Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture, held in 1930, and again at the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress of 1940, it was resolved that an international agri- 
cultural organization should be established in the Americas. On _ 
18, 1942, the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences was 
incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, with prin- 
cipal field offices in Turrialba, Costa Rica, on land donated by the 
Costa Rican Government. A convention to provide permanent status 
- ae was negotiated and came into force on November 

1944, 

The Institute carries on its program through (1) demonstration 
farms, on which students receive practical training and on which 
modern methods and equipment are tested and adapted; (2) basic 
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research and research on specified projects carried on by resident 
and visiting scientists; (3) teaching for graduate students and tech- 
nicians who are to return to their own countries to occupy scientific 
or administrative positions; and (4) occasional inter-American tech- 
nical meetings. | 

Current authority for U.S. participation—Convention on the | 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, January 15, 1944, 

get, fiscal year 1959.—The budget for the period July 1, 1958 

to June 30, 1959, totaled $377,894, of which $304,204 was assessed | 
and $53,600 was anticipated from the sale of goods and services. The 
U.S. assessment of $218,021, paid from fiscal year 1959 funds, 
amounted to 67.23 percent of total assessments for the year. Ex- 
penditures for educational activities are not separately identifiable. 


I. InrernationaL Atomic Enerey Acency (IAEA) 


Purpose.—The Agency’s basic objective as set forth in its statute 

is to seek to accelerate and enlarge the contribution of atomic energy 
“to ror health and prosperity throughout the world. 
istory and description.—President Eisenhower, in an address to 

the General Assembly of the United Nations in December 1953, urged 
. the establishment of an international organization to devise methods 

whereby fissionable material would be allocated to serve the peaceful 
“pursuits of mankind. In December 1954, a resolution was unani- 
-mously adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations which 

expressed the hope that an international atomic energy agency would 
be established in order to assist in lifting the burdens of poverty, 

hunger, and disease. On October 26, 1956, the statute was signed by 
70 states and came into force on July 29, 1957. 

The Agency grants fellowships, conducts seminars and symposia, 

‘offers advisory services to governments upon request, and plans to 

offer training facilities to governments in the near future. 

Current authority for US. participation—Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, October 26, 1956, 8 U.S.T. 1093, 1) 
TIAS 3873. tl 

- Budget, calendar year 1959.—The total assessment budget for 1959 su 

amounted to $5,225,000, of which the United States was assessed th 
, $1,698,648, or 32.51 percent. However, because of a working capital ; 
' fund credit of $16,400, the United States contributed $1,682,248 to the iz: 


os 


assessment budget. tic 
The operational budget for 1959, to be financed from voluntary or 
contributions from governments, amounted to $1,500,000. The United of 
‘States pledged $750,000 subject to the following conditions: $500,000 ) 
to be paid without reference to contributions from other member ag 
' states, and $250,000 to match total contributions in excess of $1 million. th 


_ In 1959, the United States also contributed $600,000 to the Agency to 


“construct and equip a functional laboratory. Py 
Fy emt for educational activities are not separately identifi- scl 
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J. INTERNATIONAL Bank FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
(IBRD) 


Purpose.—The purpose of this International Bank is to assist in the . 
development of member countries by making sound loans at reason- 
able rates when private capital is not readily available, and by promot- 
ing private foreign investment. 

istory and description—The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development was established on December 27, 1945, when the ' 
representatives of 28 countries signed the articles of agreement drawn 
up at the Bretton Woods Conference in July 1944. 

The International Bank conducts training courses in economics and 
finance for nationals of member states. A general economic training | 
program is offered to university graduates, and specialized courses in 
such related fields as finance, taxation, and monetary policy are 
offered to government officials. The IBRD also operates a staff 
college, the Economic Development Institute, providing courses in 
economic management for government officials of less developed 
countries. Of a more general educational nature, the Bank offers ad- . 
visory services to requesting member states on such subjects as means 
of stimulating private investment, the establishment of new develop- 
ment banks, and assistance in planning long-range economic de- . 
velopment. 

Current authority for U.S. participation—Articles of Agreement: 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, De- 
cember 27, 1945, 60 Stat. 1440; TIAS 1502; and 2 UNTS 134. 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The Bank is financed by capital sub- 
scriptions from member governments and income from operations 
rather than by annual contributions. Expenditures for educational . 
activities are not separately identifiable. 


K. Inrernationau Aviation Oreanization (ICAO) 


Purpose——The purposes of this organization are to develop the 
principles and techniques of international air navigation and to foster 
the planning and development of international transport so as to in- 
sure the safe and orderly growth of international civil aviation 
throughout the world, and to carry out other related activities. 

and description.—The International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization (ICAO) was established under the Convention on Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation, concluded at Chicago on December 7, 1944. The 
organization came into being on April 4, 1947, following ratification 
of the convention by the 26th state. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization became a specialized 
agency of the United Nations in accordance with an agreement between 
the two organizations which entered into force on May 13, 1947. 

As a participating organization in the United Nations Expanded 

ogram of Technical Assistance, ICAO awards fellowships and 
scholarships to nationals of underdeveloped countries, provides ad- 
visory services to governments, provides experts who, among other 
things, conduct training courses and seminars, and provides and dis- 
seminate technical information through expert seminars, research, 
demonstration projects, films and literature on such topics as aviation 
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law, ete. The Organization also provides demonstration equipment 
when necessary to implement projects. 

Current authority for United States participation.—Convention on 
International Civil Aviation, December 7, 1944, 61 Stat. 1180, TIAS 
1591. 

Budget, calendar year 1959—ICAO’s assessment budget amounted 
to $3,672,000 (Canadian), of which the United States paid 33.33 

reent or $1,211,760 (Canadian). In addition, the United Nations 

xpanded Program of Technical Assistance allocated $1,347,574 
(U.S.) to ICAO to finance technical assistance. The U.S. contribu- 
tion to UNTA was 40 percent of the total contributions. Expendi- 
tures for educational activities are not separately identifiable. 


L. InrernationaL Lasor Organization (ILO) 


Purpose.—The re of this organization is to assist in the raising 
of labor standards and in the improvement of working conditions. 

History and description——The International Labor Organization 
traces its origin from various proposals, dating from 1818, for improv- 
ing the conditions and standards of labor international action. 
However, the original constitution of the I formed part XIII 
of the en | of Versailles of June 28, 1919. 

The dissolution of the League of Nations and the creation of the 
United Nations led to revision of the ILO constitution and on April 
20, 1948, the amended constitution came into effect. The ILO became 
a specialized agency of the United Nations in 1946. 

e ILO emphasizes national and regional training programs, 
fellowship programs, advisory missions, surveys, and other activities 
of direct assistance, including the provision of experts to governments. 
It also prepares and makes available technical information on labor 
questions. 

The work of the Organization covers a wide range of subjects, 
such as hours of work, minimum age for employment, and working 
conditions of women and young workers. 

Current authority for U.S. participation —48 Stat. 1182 (1934) 22 
U.S.C, 271-72 (1952) ; Instrument for the Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labor Organization, August 2, 1948, 62 
Stat. 3485, TIAS 1868. Statutory limitation on US. contribution. 
62 Stat. 1151 hte alg as amended, 22 U.S.C. 272a (1952), and further 
pom ages by Public Law 85-477, 85th Congress, approved June 30, 

58. 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The International Labor Conference 
adopted a total budget of $8,639,857, with an assessment level of 
$8,529,857. The United States was assessed 25 aan or $2,132,464, 

which will be paid from fiscal year 1960 funds. In addition, the 


United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance allocated 
$3,441,122 to the ILO for the agency’s technical assistance activities 
not financed from its regular budget for 1959. The U.S. contribution 
to UNTA was 40 percent of total contributions. Expenditures for 
educational activities are not separately identifiable. 
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M. Internationa, Monetary Funp (IMF) 


_ Purpose-—The purpose of this fund is to promote international 
monetary cooperation and the expansion of international trade. 

History and description.—The International Monetary Fund was 
established on December 27, 1945, after representatives of 22 states 
had signed the articles of agreement drawn up at the Bretton Woods 
Conference in July 1944. 

The IMF provides training in international monetary and financial 
techniques to persons in the service of banks or ministers of finance 
of member countries. 

Current authority for United States participation—aArticles of 
agreement of the International Monetary Fund, December 27, 1945; 
60 Stat. 1401, TLAS 1501; 2 UNTS 39. 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The Fund is financed by capital sub- 
scriptions and income from operations rather than by annual con- 
tributions. Expenditures for educational activities are not separately 
identifiable. 


N. Inrernationat TeLtecommunicatTion Unton (ITU) 


Purpose.—The purposes of this Union are: (a) to maintain and ex- 
tend international cooperation for the improvement and rational use 
of telecommunications of all kinds; (b) to promote the development 
of technical facilities and their most efficient operation with a view 
to ars the efficiency of the telecommunication services, increas- 
ing their usefulness and making them, so far as possible, generally 
available to the public; and (c) to harmonize the actions of nations 
in the attainment of those common ends. 

History and description.—The Union was founded at Paris, in 1865, 
as the International Telegraph Union. This title was changed to 
International Telecommunication Union in 1934, when the then 
existing Telegraph and Radiotelegraph Conventions were replaced 
by the International Telecommunication Convention which had been 
signed at Madrid in 1932. The ITU was reorganized at Atlantic 
City in 1947. The same year, it became a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. A second reorganization occurred when a new In- 
ternational Telecommunication Convention, signed at Buenos Aires 
in 1952, came into effect on January 1, 1954. 

While the primary concern of the ITU is to establish and develop 
international regulations related to telecommunications, technical as- 
sistance has assumed a growing importance in recent years. Through 
participation in the UN Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
the ITU has supplied telecommunications experts to countries request- 
ing on-the-spot assistance, and has arranged for scholars and fellows 
from lesser-developed countries to study at universities or work in 
companies of countries having advanced telecommunications systems. 
In addition, staff is trained in the needed phrases of a country’s tele- 
communications improvement ranging from training officials to oper- 
ating entire systems, to technicians who work at the mechanical or 
semiprofessional level. 
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Current authority for U.S. participation—International Telecom- 
munication Convention, December 22, 1952, 6 UST 1213, TIAS 3266. 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The ITU budget, which is computed 
in Swiss francs, amounted to approximately $1,268,590, of which the 
United States and its territories were assessed 8.91 percent or $113,084. 
In addition, ITU was allocated $335,737 from the UN Expanded Pro- 
gram for Technical Assistance to finance the organization’s technical 
assistance activities. Expenditures for educational activities are not 
separately identifiable. 


O. Norru Treaty Orcanization (NATO)—Crvinian 
UARTERS 


Purpose.—The North Atlantic Treaty states that the parties to this 
treaty: (a) reaflirm their faith in the purpose and principles of the 
United Nations and their desire to live in peace with all peoples and 
all governments; (b) are determined to safeguard the freedom, com- 
mon heritage, and civilization of their people, founded on the princi- 
ples of democracy, individual liberty, and the rule of law; (c) seek to 
promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic area; and (d) 
are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and for the 
preservation of peace and Loe 

History and description.—On March 17, 1948, representatives of the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
signed the Brussels Pact which provided for closer collaboration in 
economic, social, and cultural matters and for collective self-defense. 

In July 1948, representatives of the U.S. military establishment 
became nonmember participants in the Permanent Military Committee 
of the Consultative Council which had been set up under provisions 
of the Brussels Pact. Also in July, representatives of Canada, the 
United States and the Brussels Pact nations held discussions in Wash- 
ington which culminated in the conclusion of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The Treaty was signed on April 4, 1949, and entered into 
force August 24, 1949. In May 1950, the Council decided to create 
a civilian body which would ensure continuing Council supervision 
of both civilian and military activities of the Organization. In Feb- 
ruary 1952, a single integrated international staff under a Secretary 
General was created. 

NATO sponsors fellowships and visiting professorship programs. 
NATO also sponsors a science program under which grants are 
awarded for research on specific projects. 

Current authority for US. participation—North Atlantic Treaty, 
April 4, 1949, 63 Stat. 2241, ELAS 1964, i 


Budget, calendar year 1959.—The NATO budget for 1959 amounted 
to $5,653,918 of which the United States was assessed 24.2 percent or 
$1,368,248. In addition, the United States contributed $575,000 to 
the NATO science program. Expenditures for educational activities 
are not separately identifiable. 
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P. Organization or Amertcan States Trecunicat Cooperation 
Procram (OAS-TCP) 


Purpose.—The purpose of the technical cooperation program of 
the Organization of American States is to assist the Latin American 
countries in their economic development through training, research, 
and consultation. 

History and description.—The program of technical cooperation of 
the Organization of American States was initiated by a resolution 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council approved April 
10, 1950, and revised September 28, 1956. This resolution established 
the basic principles of the program and set up a special account for 
technical cooperation to which member governments make voluntary 
contributions and from which funds are allocated by the Technical 
Cooperation Board for projects undertaken by the participating 
agencies. 

The program is directed to technical education in such fields as 
education, social welfare, statistics, and agriculture, providing train- 
ing, instruction, and technical advice at regional training centers and 
educational institutions. 

The program is limited to training centers or courses which are 
regional in nature. All countries of Latin America are eligible to 
send trainees to attend the centers. None of the program’s funds is 
used to provide direct technical assistance to individual governments. 

Current authority for U.S. participation.—68 Stat. 842 (1954), as 
amended, 22 U.S.C.A. 1896 (Supplement 1957). 

Budget, calendar year 1959._The total approved budget amounted 
to $1,930,815. The United States pledged $1,500,000 to the program 
subject to the limitation that the U.S. contribution would not exceed 
70 percent of total contributions from governments. Based on this 
limitation, the United States contributed $1,314,187. Expenditure for 
erlucational activities are not separately identifiable. 


Q. Pan Amertcan Heatru Orcanization (PAHO) 


Purpose.—The functions and purposes of the Pan American Health 
Organization include: (a) a continuing attack on disease at its sources, 
to reduce or eliminate danger of transmission of disease and disease 
vectors in the Americas; (6) reduction or elimination of the neces- 
sity of costly quarantines; (c) stimulation and support of national 
health authorities in the Americas in their efforts to control disea 
including assistance in connection with planning and operation of 
special health projects; and (d@) participation in and promotion of 
prompt reporting of existence of quarantinable disease. 

History and description—The First General International Sani- 
tary Conference of the American Republics was held in Washington 
in December 1902; this conference established the International 
Sanitary Bureau and defined its functions. The name “International 
ee Bureau” was changed to Pan American Sanitary Bureau in 

3. 
_ At the Seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference, held in Havana 
m November 1924, a revised Pan American Sanitary Code was em- 
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bodied in a new convention, This Code was signed November 14, 
1924, and entered into force on June 26, 1925. 

The Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference, held in Caracas 
in January 1947, adopted the name “Pan American Sanitary Or- 

nization,” approved a reorganization plan and agreed that the 

rganization should act as the regional agency of the World Health 
Organization. 
At the Fifteenth Pan American Sanitary Conference held in San 
Juan in September 1958, the name of the organization was changed 
to Pan American Health Organization to reflect more accurately the 
activities and purpose of the Organization. 

In the educational field, PAHO assists schools of public health, 
medicine, and nursing in the Western Hemisphere by providing expert 
staff, advice, and technical assistance and by granting scholarships for 
training. The Organization also sponsors conferences on medical sub- 
jects and carries out research to improve techniques of malaria 
eradication, communicable disease control, environmental sanitation 
and other related fields. 

Current foe U.S. participation —The Pan American Sani- 
oy Code, November 14, 1924, 44 Stat. 2031, TS 714. 

udget, calendar year 1959.—The gross budget for 1959 amounted 
to $3,600,000, Taking into account miscellaneous income of $100,000, 
the assessment budget totaled $3,500,000... The United States was 
assessed 66 percent, or $2,310,000. For 1959, the United States also 
contributed $3 million to the PAHO malaria eradication pro 
Expenditures for educational activities are not separately identifiable. 


R. Pan AMERICAN InsrrTUTE or GrograPHy AND History (PAIGH) 


Purpose.—The purpose of this institute is: (a) to develop, coordi- 
nate, and Route geographic, historical, and related scientific 
studies, and to initiate Sade carry out investigations and activities 
pertaining thereto which the member states may request; and (}) to 
promote cooperation between the geographic and historical institutes 
of the member states and other inter-American organizations oper- 


in these fields. 

History and description—The Pan American Institute of 
raphy and History was created pursuant to a resolution of the Sixt 
International Conference .of American States at Havana in 1928, 
This resolution. was the culmination of proposals which had originally 
been made as early as 1903 and stemmed particularly from two re- 
lated resolutions adopted by the Third Pan American Scientific 
Conference at Lima in 1924, recommending that a Pan American 
Federation of Geographic Societies be constituted and that an Insti- 
tute of Oceanography and Cartography be founded. 

Current authority for US. particepation—49 Stat. 512 (1935), as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. § 273 (supp. IV, 1957). 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The budget for the period July 1, 
1958, to June 30, 1959, amounted to $132,500, Of this amount, $7,500 
was financed by miscellaneous income and $125,000 was ass 
against member governments. The United States was assessed $48,780, 
or 39.02 percent. Expenditures for educational activities are not sep- 
arately identifiable. 
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S. Pan American Unton (PAU) 


Purpose.—The purposes of the Organization of American States, 
set forth in article 4 of its charter, are as follows: (a) to strengthen 
the peace and security of the continent; (6) to prevent possible causes 
of difficulties and to insure the pacific settlement of disputes that may 
arise among the member states; (¢c) to provide for common action 
on the part of those states in the event of aggression; (d) to seek the 
solution of political, juridical, and economic problems that may arise 
among them; and (e) to promote, by cooperative action, their eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural development. 

History and description—The origin of the concept of an inter- 
American organization can be traced to the Treaty of Perpetual 
Union, League and Confederation, signed in 1826 by delegates of 
Central and South American countries, meeting at the invitation of 
Simon Bolivar at the Congress of Panama, Panama vy yp Although 
the idea was discussed in several later meetings among Latin Ameri- 
ean countries, no steps were taken to found an organization until 
1890. 

On April 14, 1890, 18 nations of the Western Hemisphere attend- 
ing the First International Conference of American States in Wash- 
ington, D.C., formed an association called the International Union 
of American Republics, “for the prompt collection and distribution 
of commercial information.” The Washington conference of that 
year set up the Commercial Bureau of the American Republics to 
represent the International Union of American Republics. 

n 1902, the Second International Conference of American States 
placed the management of the Bureau under a governing board, and 
in 1910 the names of the Bureau and the association were changed to 
the Pan American Union and the Union of American Republics, 
respectively, which titles were retained until 1948. 

ttempts were made to provide the conferences, the governing 
board, and the Pan American Union with a treaty basis, but none was 
successful until World War II. The Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, which convened in Mexico City in 1945, 
agreed to strengthen the inter-American system, authorized the gov- 
erning board to formulate the Draft Organic Pact, and created the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council to succeed the Inter- 
American Economic and Financial Advisory Committee. 

At the ninth conference in Bogota, representatives of all 21 Ameri- 
can Republics signed the charter, based on the Draft Organic Pact, 
establishing the Organization of American States on April 30, 1948. 

Through various functional departments, the Pan American Union 
makes preparations for inter-American conferences; prepares re- 
ports, publications, studies, and bibliographies; administers training 
programs; and provides advisory services and awards fellowships in 
such specialized fields as economic affairs, housing, labor and social 
affairs, statistics, industry and technology, philosophy and letters, 
education, and social and natural sciences. e PAU also maintains 
the Columbus Memorial Library. 


A brief description of specific educational activities of the PAU 
follows. 
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Division of Education: The Division of Education is concerned 
with the improvement of educational systems in the American Re- 
publics. To this end, the Division prepares education manuals, bibli- 
ographies, bulletins, reports on education ak Sw and facilities, 
and other more specialized reports and studies if requested; assists 
in developing information services for governments; and arranges 
for experts’ advisory services to member states upon request. e 
Division of Education also supervises a special course in education 
administration. 

Housing program : Through this program, advanced technical train- 
ing is provided in housing, planning, and building. Courses are of- 
fered at the Inter-American Housing and Planning Center (CINVA) 
in such subjects as problems of urban expansion, rehabilitation of 
slums, provision of housing and aig services, construction tech- 
niques for low-cost housing, etc. The institute offers courses both to 
graduate students and high-level technicians, and provides for in- 
service training. In addition to CINVA, this program conducts 
various research projects, seminars, and workshops on a regional basis 
in Central and South America. 

Division of Fellowships: Through the Pan American Union awards 
fellowships for advanced specialized study in economic, social, scien- 
tific, or cultural fields of particular interest to the fellows’ govern- 
ments. The recipient must agree to return to his country of residence 
following his period of study to devote himself to his area of 
specialization. 

Although not under the Division of Fellowships, the Pan American 
Union also administers the Leo 8. Rowe Fund, a self-supporting en- 
dowment from which interest-free loans are provided to students 
covering up to 2 years of study and repayable in 5 years. 

Current authority for U.S. participation—Charter of the Organi- 
zation of American States, April 30, 1948, 2 UST 2394, TIAS 2361. 

Budget, July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960: 

The budget for fiscal year 1960 is $7,235,544, of which the United 
States is assessed 66 percent, or $4,775,459. 

The amounts included in the budget for the activities described 
above are as follows: Division of Education, $199,297; housing pro- 
gram, $246,017 ; Division of Fellowships, $848,180. 


T. Sourneast Asta Treaty Orcaniation (SEATO)—Civiian 
SECRETARIAT 


Purpose.—The parties to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty declared in signing the treaty: (a) their faith in the purposes 
and principles set forth in the United Nations Charter and their 
desire to live in peace with all peoples and all governments; (}) their 
belief in the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peo- 


ples, and their will earnestly to strive by every peaceful means to 
promote self-government and to secure the independence of all coun- 
tries whose people desire it and are able to undertake its responsi- 
bilities; (¢) their desire to strengthen the fabric of peace and freedom 
and to uphold the principles of democracy, individual liberty, and 
the rule of law, and to promote through individual and collective 
efforts the economic well-being and development of all peoples in the 
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treaty area; (d) their sense of unity so that any potential aggressor 
will appreciate that the parties stand together in the area; and (e¢) 
their Sesits further to coordinate their efforts for collective defense 
for the preservation of peace and security. : 

History and description—The Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty, sometimes referred to as the Manila Pact, was signed at 
Manila on September 8, 1954. The treaty entered into force on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1955. The first Council of Ministers met in Bangkok on 
February 23, 1955, to create the framework of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. bt 

Like NATO, SEATO is a defensive alliance of nations desiring to 
maintain their freedom by collective means. SEATO sponsors re- 
search fellowships, scholarships, professorships, and lecturers, and 
has established a Graduate School of Engineering. 

Current authority for U.S. participation.—Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty, September 8, 1954, 6 UST 81, TLAS 3170. 

Budget, calendar ycar 1959 -—SEATO’s budget for 1959 amounted 
to $787,330, of which the United States contributed 25 percent, or 
$196,833. In addition, the United States contributed approximately 
$789,000 to the Graduate School of Engineering. Total expenditures 
for educational activities are not separately identifiable. 


U. Sourn Pactric Commission 


Purpose.—The purpose of the Commission is to promote the eco- 
nomic and social development and further the welfare and advance- 
ment of the peoples of the dependent territories administered by the 
six participating governments in the South Pacific region. 

istory and description—The South Pacific Commission had its 
origin in the Canberra Pact concluded between the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand in January 1944. This pact had as its 
goal the establishment of a regional commission to promote the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of the peoples of the non-self-governing 
territories of the South Pacific region. On January 28, 1947, the two 
governments convened the South Seas Conference at Canberra and 
invited representatives of France, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, and the United States to prepare an agreement for the establish- 
ment of a regional commission. This agreement was signed on 
February 6, 1947, and came into force on July 29, 1948. : 

On November 7, 1951, a new agreement was signed extending the 
scope of the Commission to include Guam and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

The South Pacific Commission sponsors a Literature Production 
Training Center, a traveling library and filmstrip library, seminars on 
education, and individual territorial teachers institutes. The Com- 
mission also, in cooperation with the United Church Women, has began 
a women’s interests project which is concerned with the education 
of women and girls. 

Current authority for U.S. participation —62 Stat. 15 (1948), 22 
U.S.C. § 280-c (1952); Agreement Establishing the South Pacific 
Commission, February 6, 1947, 2 UST 1787, TLAS 2317. 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The gross budget amounted to 
$564,603, of which $6,387 represented miscellaneous income and 
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$558,216 was assessed against member governments. The United 
States was assessed 12.5 percent, or $69,776. Expenditures for educa- 
tional activities are not separately identifiable. 


V. Unrrep Narttons (U.N.) 


Purpose.—The purposes of the United Nations, as stated in arti- 
cle I of its charter, are to maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end to take effective collective measures for the preven- 
tion and removal of threats to the peace, and for the:suppression of 
acts of parece or other breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or settlement of international dis- 

utes or situations which might lead to a breach of peace; to develop 

iendly relations among nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take other 
appropriate measures to strengthen universal ; to achieve in- 
ternational cooperation in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting 
and ap apy ga 8 t for human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion; 
and to be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the at- 
tainment of these common ends. 

History and description.—Representatives of China, the United 
Kingdom, U.S.S.R., and the United States held preliminary con- 
versations on international organization at Dumbarton Oaks in Wash- 
mee in the early fall of 1944. On October 7, 1944, the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals for the establishment of a general international or- 
ganization was issued, and the four powers agreed to prepare more 
complete suggestions for discussion at a full conference of all the 
United Nations. 

In February 1945, Prime Minister Churchill, President Roosevelt, 
and Marshal Stalin met at Yalta and agreed on the convocation of a 
United Nations Conference on International Organization to be con- 
vened at San Francisco in April 1945 to prepare a charter for the 
organization along the lines proposed in the conversations at Dum- 
barton Oaks. They also agreed on a formula for voting in the Se- 
eurity Council, which had not been settled at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Representatives of 50 governments participated in the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco and, on June 26, 1945, the Charter 
Fay United Nations was signed. It came into force on October 24, 

The U.N. sponsors intern programs for civil servants and college 
students to provide an opportunity to acquire an understanding of 
the U.N.’s D ypsci: purposes, and activities, and increase, in the 
case of civil servants, participants’ usefulness as members of their 


tive services in activities related to the United Nations. In- 

terns attend lectures and discussions and are assigned to study and 

work in one or more units of the Secretariat engaged in the fields of 
ial interest to the intern. . 

The United Nations also offers technical assistance through fellow- 

ships, experts’ services, and seminars in such fields as public admin- 

istration, economic development, and advisory social welfare services. 
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Current authority for U.S. participation—Charter of the United 
Nations and Statute of the International Court of Justice, June 26, 
1945, 59 Stat. 1031, TS 993. 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The assessment budget totaled 
$61,500,000, of which the United States was assessed 32.51 nt. 
Because of a working capital fund adjustment of $308,465, the U.S. 
contribution totaled $20,302,115. Approximately $83,000 and $1,905,- 
000 was allocated for the intern program and technical assistance 
activities, respectively. 


W. Untrep Nations Cuitpren’s Funp (UNICEF) 


Purpose.—The present pu of the UNICEF program is to pro- 
vide supplies, equipment, and training to governments for the estab- 
lishment and expansion of activities designated to improve the health 
and welfare of mothers and children. 

History and description—The United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund was established by Resolution = of the 
United Nations General Assembly in December 1946 to provide emer- 
gency emer clothing, and care for child victims of World War II, 
taking over that aspect of United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration’s (UNRRA) function when that organization was 
liquidated. Initially the Fund’s resources were devoted mainly to the 
relief of children in Europe and in the Palestine area. In December 
1950 the General Assembly by Resolution 417(V) extended UNICEF 
for 3 more years and directed a shift of emphasis to or of long- 
term benefit to children of underdeveloped countries. recognition 
of this shift in emphasis, the name of the organization was cha 
y the General Assembly Resolution 802(VIII) of October 1953 to 

nited Nations Children’s Fund, and its program was extended for an 
indefinite period. 

Most of UNICEF’s financial resources are used for supplies and 
yer however, UNICEF does See some advisory and tech- 
nical services to governments, particularly in maternal and child wel- 
fare services. 

Current authority for U.S. participation—68 Stat. 844 (1954), as 
amended, 22 U.S.C.A. § 1926 (Supp. ceosh 

Budget, calendar year 1959——UNICEF is financed primarily b 
voluntary contributions from governments. It is estimated that tota 
contributions for 1959 totaled $22 million. The United States pledged 
$11 million, with the proviso that the U.S. contribution would not 
exceed 50 percent of total contributions from all governments. Ex- 
penditures for educational activities are not separately identifiable. 


X. Unrrep Nations Exranpep Program or TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
(UNTA) 


Purpose.—The purpose of the United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance is to promote the economic development. of 
underdeveloped countries through the provision of technical assist ance 
on an international basis. 

_ History and description.—Article 55 of the United Nations Charter 
provides that “the United Nations shall promote higher standards 
of living, full employment and conditions of economic and social 
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progress and development.” In its first session in December 1946 
the General Assembly adopted Resolution 52(1) asking the Economie 
and Social Council to “study the question of providing effective ways 
and means of furnishing, in cooperation with the specialized agencies, 
expert advice in the economic, social, and cultural fields to Member 
Nations who desire this assistance.” Resolution 222(IX), adopted 
on August 15, 1949, and approved by General Assembly Resolution 
304(1V) on November 16, 1949, defined the objectives of the United, 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance and the principles 
and machinery dircaih which it was to operate. Until 1949, the 
United Nations and specialized agencies had provided a limited 
amount of technical assistance with funds from their regular budgets. 
The resolution provided that the program would be financed by volun- 
tary contributions to a Special Technical Assistance Account main- 
tained by the Secretary General of the United Nations. Funds are 
allocated from the central account to each of the participating organi- 
zations for the provision of experts, fellowships, and demonstration 
equipment to assist in the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. 

. In the most general terms, the entire expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance is an educational activity in that the program 
facilitates the flow of knowledge and skills from the more advanced 
to the less-developed countries. This flow of knowledge takes various 
forms. In addition to providing experts, fellowships, and demon- 
stration equipment, the participating organizations conduct seminars 
training and study tours, and institutes in their particular field of 
economic and social development; i.e., education, labor, health, agri- 
culture and nutrition, vocational training, public administration, 
telecommunications, civil aviation, meteorology, community develop- 
ment, ete. 
Current authority for U.S. participation —68 Stat. 842 (1954), as 
amended, 22 U.S.C.A. § 1896 ( Su . 1957). 

Budget, calendar year 1959--The total program approved for 1959 
amounted to $33,178,000 to be allocated as follows: 

United Nations Technical Assistance, $6,986,639; Food and Agri- 
eultural Organization, $8,225,390; International Civil Aviation 
Organization, $1,347,574; International Labor Organization, $3,441, 
122; International Telecommunication Union, $335,737; United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, $4,794,- 
674; World Health Organization, $5,456,344; World Meteorological 
Organization, $398,520; International Atomie Energy Agency, 
$200,00; Technical Assistance Board, $1,992,000. 

- In addition to voluntary contributions, the special fund is reim- 
bursed by recipient governments for a portion of the cost of experts 
assigned to their countries. Voluntary contributions for 1959 
amounted to approximately $29,791,157, of which the United States 
contributed 40 percent or approximately $11,916,463. 


OY. Unrrep Nations Anp Worxs Acency ror 
THE Near East (UNRWA) 


. Purpose.—The purpose of this program is to provide subsistence for 
the Palestine refugees, while helping them to become self sustaining. 
| History anddescription—Acting on the report of the United Na- 
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tions mediator in Palestine calling attention to the need for inter- 
national assistance to the refugees created by the Israeli-Arab conflict, 
the Third General Assembly in its Resolution 212(IIL), November 
19, 1948, established the U.N. Relief for. Palestine Refugees 
(UNRPR). 

The Fourth General Assembly, by its Resolution 302(IV ) of Decem- 
ber 8, 1949, established the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East in order to carry out a pro- 
gram of direct relief and works in collaboration with local govern- 
ments. The transfer of responsibility from UNRPR to UNRWA 
became effective April 1, 1950. 

The Fifth General Assembly, by Resolution 393(V) of December 
2, 1950, assigned the Agency the further responsibility of seeking the 
reintegration of the refugees into the economic life of the Near East, 
either by repatriation or resettlement. 

UNRWA provides refugees elementary, secondary, and vocational 
education and teacher training. 

Current authority for U.S. participation—68 Stat. 844 (1954), as 
amended, 22 U.S.C.A. § 1927 (Supp. 1957). 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—U NRW A is financed by voluntary con- 
tributions from governments. In addition, various private and inter- 
national agencies and a few governments in the Middle East area 
contribute goods and services. It is estimated that total contributions 
amounted to $33 million in 1959. The United States pledged $23 
million, with the proviso that the U.S. contribution woul not exceed 
70 percent of the total contributions. 


Z. Wortp Orcanization (WHO) 


Purpose.—The purpose of the World Health Organization is the 
attainment by all peoples of the highest level of health. 

History and description.—The establishment of the World Health 
Organization in 1948 resulted from efforts to form a single inter- 
national health organization initiated at the United Nations Confer- 
ence held at. San Francisco in 1945. Proposals for a constitution were 
considered by the International Health Conference which met in New 
York during the summer of 1946, and on July 22, 1946, the constitution 
of the World Health Organization was signed by the representatives 
of 61 states. The constitution came into force on April 7, 1948, when it 
had been ratified by 26 members of the United Nations. The Organiza- 
tion became’a U.N. specialized agency on. September 1, 1948, 

The WHO acts as a coordinating authority on international public 
health work; helps to build strong sin» health services capable 
of meeting essential health needs independent of outside aid; stimu- 
lates and works with governments on programs to eradicate epidemic, 
endemic, and other widespread diseases; promotes activities in the 
of nutrition, environmental sanitation, maternal and 
child care, and mental. health; promotes and encourages research in’ 
the field of health; assists governments in setting up or reorganizing 
the structures of their health services; works. for the standardization 
of diagnostic procedures; promotes the adoption of international 
standards with respect to food, biological, and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts; furnishes advice and direct aid to governments in emergencies; 
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and provides fellowships and training services so that there will be 
available to governments trained local personnel for necessary public 
town we hority for US —62 Stat. 441 (1948), 22 
urrent authority for . participation. . 
U.S.C. 290-d (1952) ; Constitution of the World Health Organization, 
July 22, 1946, 62 Stat. 2679, TIAS 1808. Statutory limitation on 
US. contribution: 62 Stat. 441 (1948), as amended, 22 U.S.C.A. 
§ 290b (1957). 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The assessment budget for 1959 
amounted to $14,592,710, of which the United States was assessed 
31.70 percent or $4,744,090. The WHO was allocated $5,456,344 from 
the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance to 
carry out approved > bee not financed under the regular budget of 
the organization. The United States contributes 40 percent of total 
government contributions to UNTA. Expenditures for educational 
activities are not separately identifiable. ; 


AA. Wortp OrcaniaTion (WMO) 


Purpose.—The basic objective of the WMO is to coordinate, stand- 
ardize, and improve world meteorological information between 
countries. 

His and description.—The Convention of the World Meteor- 
ological Organization was opened for signature in Washington, D.C., 
on October 11, 1947, and entered into effect on March 23, 1950. The 
convention was drawn up by a Conference of Directors of the Inter- 
national Meteorological Organization, an international nongovern- 
mental organization founded at Utrecht, the Netherlands, in 1878. 
The IMO continued to function on an interim basis, pending the 
formal establishment of the World Meteorological Organization which 
took place on April 4, 1951, at the First Congress of WMO. 

The United Nations General Assembly approved on December 20, 
1951, an agreement between the United Nations and WMO, establish- 
ing the latter as’a specialized agency. 

e WMO endeavors to develop and improve national weather 
services at the request of the governments concerned. Such assistance 
is of a highly technical nature and provides limited supplies and 
equipment, advice and assistance on the basic organization of national 
meteorological services, training centers, and fellowships. Some- 
times basic meteorology and hydrology training at university level is 
followed by instation training at national weather level. The rage 
is in line with the needs of the trainees and meteorological services 0 
the countries affected. The subject matter of the training covers the 
entire range of WMO’s competence, including such fields as agricul- 
tural, tropical, maritime, radio, synaptic, and general meteorology ; 
climatology ; forecasting ; aerology ; and instruments and observations. 

Ourrent authority for U.S. participation——Convention of the World 
Meteorological Organization, October 11, 1947, 1 UST 281, TIAS 2052. 

Budget, calendar year 1959.—The Organization’s assessment budget 
for 1959 ‘was $465,596, of which the United States contributed 15.19 
percent, or $70,710. In addition, WMO was allocated $398,520 from 


the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance to 
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finance technical assistance projects described above. The United 
States contributes 40 percent of total government contributions to 
UNTA. Except for the publication of technical reports, WMO does 
not finance technical assistance and/or educational projects from its 
regular budget. Expenditures for educational activities are not 
separately identifiable. 
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CHAPTER 27. SUMMARY OF THE SURVEY 


A vast amount of information has been published concerning edu- 
cation in the United States, including provisions for its administra- 
tion and support. An extended discussion of these matters is beyond 
the province of this survey, which deals only with Federal educational 

rograms; but the consideration of several relevant points appears 
asic to this summary. 

It is conceivable that an observation of the extensiveness of Federal 
educational activities set forth in this report might lead some readers, 
particularly foreigners, to the erroneous conclusion that education 
in the United States is principally supported and administered by 
the Federal Government. Education is principally supported and 
administered by the central government in many other countries. 

It is observable even from this limited study, however, that the 
United States has no national system of education. Under provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, in the United States the local and State 
gOresneneane have assumed through the years the major responsibility 

or formal education, which they principally control. Nevertheless, in 
this country education at all levels is supported from local, State, 
and Federal Government funds, and from many private sources. The 
Federal Government controls the programs it directly administers. 

The regular, formal elementary and secondary schools and institu- 
tions of a we education are supported principally from State and 
local sources. According to data compiled by the Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, during the 
school year 1957-58 (the latest year for which such a compilation has 
been made) the total estimated income of the regular, formal schools, 
colleges and universities, public and private, amounted to $22,693,- 
700,000. Of that amount 41.9 percent was derived from local, 27.9 
percent from State, 5.6 percent from Federal, and 24.6 percent from 
other sources. 

In the absence of any authoritative estimate of the total expenditure 
for all forms of education, public and private, formal and informal, 
in the United States, no significant estimate of the share of the total 
expenditure borne by the Federal Government can be made. 

Federal activities in education have developed with the increase 
in the importance of education to the national security and progress. 
However, many of the educational programs of Federal agencies are 
not carried out in formal educational institutions; and most of the 
Federal programs are not operated for the purpose of promoting edu- 
cation as such. Instead these programs use education or educational 
institutions for the accomplishment of other major functions of the 
different Federal agencies. This fact does not necessarily diminish 
the educational importance of the activities. 

Practically all of the departments and other agencies of the Federal 
Government are carrying out one or more educational programs. Fed- 
eral educational activities cover all levels of education from elemen- 
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tary schooling to uate training at the Nation’s leading colle, 
an pearrsccee e instruction includes virtually all subject fields 
known to man. Federal educational activities directly affect a lar 
percentage of the population and indirectly affect the remainder of the 

pulation of the Gnited States and its possessions. Most of the 

ederal educational programs are concerned, however, with higher 
or adult education or specialized training. The Federal Government 
contributes relatively little to the support of elementary and secondary 
education in the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


In seeking to promote a better understanding between the Ameri- 
can people and the people of other countries as an implementation 
of foreign policy of the United States, the Department of State is 
engaged in extensive activities of educational importance. These 
activities, carried out in relations between the United States and 
other countries, involve exchanging students, teachers and other per- 
sons, exchanging knowledge and skills, aiding American-sponsored 
schools abroad, cooperating with other countries in technical train- 
ing; and related projects. 

ther educational activities conducted by the Department of State 
are for the training of employees in the work and objectives of the 
Department and training foreign service officers in the field of Siro 
affairs. In carrying out these activities the Department principally 
utilizes its Foreign Service Institute. 

The technical cooperation program of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration includes the bulk of ICA educational activities. 
The ICA Office of Educational Services performs numerous functions 
in this field. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The educational activities of the Department of the Treasury in- 
clude training persons for the performance of duties in the ‘Coast 
‘Guard, the Bureau of Customs, and the Internal Revenue Service. 
In addition all of the bureaus of the Department conduct formal 
inservice training for technical, managerial, and executive develop- 
ment of certain employees. 

Besides operating formal schools such as the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy and the U.S. Customs Inservice Training School, the De- 
partment. utilizes the services of certain colleges and universities for 
resident instruction of selected personnel, and employs other media 
to obtain its educational objectives. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, AND JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


The Department, of Defense operates three colleges and two insti- 
tutes which serve all branches of the Armed Forces. These are: (1) 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, (2) the National War 
College, (3) the Department of Defense Military Assistance Institute 

Al the Armed Forces Institute, and (5) the Armed Forces Staff 
ollege. 

Arrangements for the administration and fiscal support of these 
educational institutions vary. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
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Department of the Army bear responsibilities for the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces and the National War College, which 
train selected military and civilian personnel for important assign- 
ments. Under the technical direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Armed Forces Staff College, with fiscal support by the Navy, 
trains officers for duty in joint operations. The Army is executive 
agent for the Military Assistance Institute, an educational facility 
operated under contract, for the training of officers for duty in con- 
nection with Military Assistance Advisory Groups. Under the oper- 
ational contro] of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, 
Personnel and Reserve) the U.S. Armed Forces Institute offers the 
Armed Forces correspondence courses at all educational levels. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Prominent among the Army’s educational programs are those 
administered by the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations. These programs include the operation of the Military 
Academy at West Point, the administration of the Army service 
school system, the operation of the Army extension course program, 
and the Reserve Officers Training Corps program, the training of 
military personnel in civilian institutions, and training. activities 
connected with military assistance to other countries. 

Other educational activities of the Department of the Army are 
concerned with the training of civilian employees, research through 
eontract with educational institutions, education of dependents of 
military and civilian personnel, raising the academic educational level 
of Army personnel, foreign area specialist training, and operation of 
the U.S. Army Information School. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Department of the Navy operates various service schools for 
naval personnel, and provides for the training of selected naval per- 
sonnel in civilian schools. It has programs for training both civilian 
and enlisted naval personnel to become commissioned officers in the 
Navy and Marine Corps. This activity is carried out at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and other institutions of higher learning. 
The Department also arranges for its naval rot i engage In 
educational pursuits through correspondence courses, especially 
through the TS. Armed Forces Institute and the Marine Corps 
Institute. 

The Department discharges responsibilities for the education of 
school-age dependents of its personnel residing in certain localities, 
and operates school buses for the dependents of some of its employees. 
It provides for the education of the natives on certain Pacific islands. 
It also provides for scientific studies of naval needs and problems to 
be carried out at educational institutions. 

Besides the Naval Academy and the Marine Corps Institute al- 
ready mentioned, schools and other educational institutions operated 
b the Navy include the naval air technical training schools, the 

‘S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine, the Naval War College, 
special officer schools, Marine Corps officers schools, and the Industrial 
lations Institute. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Force Directorate of Personnel Procurement and Train- 
ing administers nine educational programs. ‘These include technical, 
specialized, and flying training, and medical education, besides the 
Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps program and operation 
of the Air University, the Air Force Institute of Technology, the 
Air Force Academy, and an Extension Course Institute. 

The Directorate of Civilian Personnel provides apprentice training, 
2 a scientific and technical courses, graduate study, fellow- 
ships and other educational arrangements for selected civilian 
employees. Other programs of the Air Force include research 
contracts with educational institutions, an academic and vocational 
educational services program for military personnel, and provision of 
primary and secondary education for dependents of military and 
civilian personnel overseas. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The educational program and/or courses of the Department of Jus- 
tice fall into the main categories of: (a) those for inmates of penal 
and correctional institutions, (b) those for aliens preparatory to nat- 
uralization, (c) those for employees of the department, and (d) those 
for law-enforcement officers ican State, county, and local government 
organizations. The activities are carried out through established na- 
tional institutions such as the FBI National Academy, and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service Border Patrol Academy, and 
through field law enforcement schools, formal classes at penal and cor- 
rectional institutions, the preparation and supplying of citizenshi 
textbooks for use in the public schools, correspondence courses, an 
other methods. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The Post Office Department operates several extensive training 
programs affecting all levels and categories of its employees. It oper- 
ates the Postal Inspector Training School for student-inspectors 
employed throughout the United States and its possessions. The 
Department also provides instruction for authorized international 
visitors interested in U.S. postal operations. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


__ The educational activities of the Department of the Interior are of 
wide variety and scope. Outstanding among them is the elementary 
and secondary schooling of Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut children living 
on reservations or where public school facilities are not available. 
Aunong the other activities of this Department are the apprenticeship 
and college cooperative research programs of the Bonneville Power 


Administration, safety training for employees of the Bureau of Mines 
and for employees in the mineral industries, visual education of the 
public in conservation of mineral resources, inservice training of de- 
partmental employees, and aid to public education in American Samoa 
and in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Cooperative Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, operating through the land-grant colleges, has become an 
educational force toward improvement of the economic welfare, health, 
and community life of rural families. Besides maintaining this 
nationwide educational service in cooperation with the States, the 
Department works closely with the land-grant colleges and other 
educational institutions in numerous research projects for the advance- 
ment of agricultural knowledge. Useful information developed from 
this research is disseminated to farmers and to the public through the 
Extension Service and other agencies of the Department. 

Training activities, including demonstrations and consultative serv- 
ices, are also carried out by several other agencies of the Department. 
The Department administers the national school lunch program pro- 
viding a midday meal to the students of ra et schools through- 
out the Nation. Among its other educational activities and aids to 
education are contributions to the agricultural training of certain 
foreign nationals, and payment to school funds of Arizona and New 
— a portion of the gross proceeds of national forests in those 

tates. 

The Department generally supervises the operation of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Graduate School. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A total of 38 educational programs of the Department of Commerce 
are reported in this survey. These include educational programs di- 
rectly operated by the Department, and other activities in the field of 
education directly affecting educational institutions. The first of 
these categories includes inservice training of employees and of cer- 
tain foreign nationals, and the operation of specialized training 
schools. The second includes contractual arrangements with educa- 
tional institutions for research, the provision of courses at universities 
for qualified employees, and financial aid to the State maritime 
academies. In carrying out some of its programs the Department 
utilizes the services of a number of colleges and universities. 

Important educational institutions operated by the Department 
include the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N.Y. and 
the National Bureau of Standards Graduate School. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


In performing its statutory function of promoting the welfare of 
wage earners in the United States, improving their working conditions 
and advancing their opportunities for profitable employment, the 
Department of Labor carries out four major educational programs. 
These are concerned with the promotion of all types of training for 
workers in industry; staff training and development by the Bureau 
of Employment Security involving assistance to State employment 
security agencies; training of State safety inspectors and safety 
training of representatives of unions and of State agencies and mari- 
time personnel, and inservice training of the Department’s own em- 
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ployees. In addition, the rtment cooperates with other Federal 
agencies in affording selected foreign nationals industrial training and 
opportunities for study of American industrial 

he main activity of the Department in the field of education is the 
promotion of apprenticeship and other training in the skilled trades. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Outstanding among Federal departments in the number and variety 
of educational programs operated, and in the number of persons 
directly and indirectly affected, is the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Altogether 86 activities of constituent units of 
that department are reported in this volume. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is also outstanding in the field of 
education in that it contains the one office in the Federal Government 
charged by Congress solely with educational responsibilities, namely 
the Office of Education. Every phase of education in the United States 
is served to some extent by the Office of Education. 

Activities of the Office of Education are concerned with gathering 
and disseminating basic educational information, research, consulta- 
tive services, and other matters relating to its basic statutory mandate 
to promote the cause of education throughout the country. Its activi- 
ties include collection and analysis of statistics, administration of 
grants-in-aid to education, and giving advice on school organization 
and administration, methods of instruction and improvement of the 
teaching profession. The Office gives special attention to vocational 
education and international educational relations, and to its statutory 
directive to administer a prescribed program of aid to the construe- 
tion and rare of schools in certain localities particularly affected 
by Federal activities. 

A relatively new responsibility of the Office of Education is the ad- 
ministration of a number of programs established by the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

The many programs of the Public Health Service in the field of 
education include nurse training; grants for training in cancer con- 
trol; medical, dental, and dietetic internships; grants for construction 
of health research facilities at educational institutions; specialized 
training of officers in the Public Health Service; financing of medical 
researe wmntrers 4 provision of medical traineeships; aid to the 
States in training State and local health service personnel; and other 
‘services 

Besides the Office of Education and the Public Health Service, 
other constituent agencies of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare performing educational services are Gallaudet College, 
the Food and Drug Administration, Howard University, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, the American Printing House for the 
Blind, St. Elizabeths Hospital, and the Social Security Administration. 
The last-named agency administers programs of aid to the States in 
training workers to provide child welfare services and health services 
to mothers and children. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation co- 
operates with the States in rehabilitation educational services for in- 
dividuals having disabilities that handicap employment. St. 
Elizabeths Hospital operates a number of programs of medical, nurs- 
‘ing, and related training. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Contributions by the Library of Congress to education are a result 
of its function as a great research library. Like any other library 
to whose collections there is general access, the Library of Congress 
may be considered an educational institution. Among its activities 
which are educational under dictionary definition are its general 
services, distribution of catalog cards and technical publications, and 
provision of raised type and “talking” books for the blind. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Veterans’ Administration administers three large educational 
programs for veterans and their surviving children. These programs 
provide (1) vocational rehabilitation for disabled veterans, (2) read- 
justment training for World War II and Korean veterans, and (3) war 
orphans educational assistance. In addition, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration provides training for some of its employees. All of these 
programs are carried out wholly or partly in established educational 
institutions. 

Vocational rehabilitation training for World War IT veterans will 
be terminated on July 25, 1960. With few exceptions, Korean conflict 
veterans must complete such training before February 1, 1964. 

Except for a small number of persons, “readjustment” training for 
World War ITI veterans closed on July 25, 1956. Such training for 
Korean veterans may continue to January 31, 1965. 

Benefits to disabled veterans include allowances for subsistence, 
tuition, books, supplies, and equipment. Under the “readjustment” 
training program, veterans receive educational allowances for them- 
selves and allowances for dependents. War orphans’ educational 
assistance is in the form of an allowance for subsistence, tuition, books, 
and other educational costs. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The National Science Foundation gives direct support to graduate 
students, to advanced scholars and teachers, and to programs and 
projects, for improvement of science education. It also makes grants, 
mainly to persons in colleges and universities, for basic research in 
the sciences. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Smithsonian Institution has a 113-year-old grant of power 
from Congress to perform services for the “increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” Some of its activities are directly instruc- 
tional; others basically subserve education. These activities include 
scientific research and publication of research findings; operation of 
an international exchange service for the exchange of governmental 
and other scientific and literary publications; the collection, preserva- 
tion, display, and interpretation of works of art; the acquisition, ex- 
hibition, and dissemination of information concerning wild animals 
from all over the world, and the exhibition and interpretation of the 
national collections representing anthropology, botany, geology, zo- 
ology, engineering, industry, history, and graphic arts. 
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HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency promotes education 
through loans to educational institutions for student and faculty 
housing, through advances to State and local governmental agencies 
for advance planning of school projects, and through providing the 
Office of Education technical assistance in the administration of a 

ro of Federal aid to school construction in “federally affected” 
fooa ities. It allows credit for local construction of schools in certain 
urban renewal project areas. It also operates training programs for 
personnel of the Agency and provides technical training for foreign 
visitors. 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Educational aspects appear in the principal oversea programs of 
the U.S. Information Agency. These programs are concerned with 
increasing understanding between the people of the United States and 
the people of other countries, the sale abroad of American books and 
other communication materials, and support of publication of Amer- 
ican textbooks in foreign languages and of American binational cul- 
tural centers. 

The Agonny also operates several types of training programs for its 
personnel, 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Educational programs of the Atomic Energy Commission include 
contract research carried out at colleges and universities, the provi- 
sion of fellowships in scientific fields, and education for dependents of 
employees and contractors at Commission installations. Other pro- 
grams of the Commission are designed to provide opportunities for 
employees of Atomic Energy Commission installations to continue 
their academic study for credit toward scientific degrees, to instruct 
scientific personnel in the techniques of handling radioisotopes and in 
uses of radiation instruments, and to accomplish other purposes. 

Examples of some other educational activities of the Commission 
are (1) the provision of aid for nuclear equipment and loan of nu- 
clear Hea ant to Sang (2) development of special courses, films, 
and other teaching tools; and (3) sponsorship of summer institutes 
for faculty members. Altogether, 52 educational programs of the 
Commission are described in this report. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


_ Activities of the General Services Administration promotional to 
or subserving education are the donation of surplus personal property 
to States for educational, public health, and civil defense usage; the 
transfer of real surplus property and loan of certain kinds of equip- 
ment to educational institutions; and making available the collections 
pes ry National Archives and Presidential libraries for research and 

udy. 

In some cases using the facilties of colleges and universities, all 
of the constituent units of the General Services Administration con- 
duct inservice training programs for their personnel. 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


In carrying out its statutory responsibility for the conservation 
and development of the natural resources of the area affected by its 
activities, the Tennessee Valley Authority pursues a number of edu- 
cational undertakings in cooperation with nearby educational insti- 
tutions, particularly land-grant colleges and other agencies. Several 
of these programs are concerned with the use of research, demonstra- 
tion, Ps instruction to develop forest, agricultural, and mineral 
resources and to carry out other purposes. 

Other educational activities of the TVA are designed to promote 
an understanding of the Authority’s program of development, to guide 
TVA officials in relations with State and local educational agencies, 
and to provide other employee training. 

The TVA also conducts farm and school workshops to prepare 
persons to teach students and farm groups effective usage of electrical 
equipment. 

OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Of 17 independent agencies carrying on educational activities not 
already described, the majority reported various inservice training 
programs, aimed at orientating new employees or training other 
employees for more efficient service. Some of these agencies are also 
providing training for certain foreign nationals, in cooperation with 
the Department of State. 

Among other educational activities of independent agencies not 
already mentioned are the following: Federal Aviation Agency— 
utilization of scientific talent and facilities at academic institutions 
for research in aeronautics; Civil Service Commission—conduct and 
coordination of Federal interagency training; Selective Service Sys- 
tem—training of military reservists for the operation of an expanded 
system in case of national emergency; U.S. Government Printing 

flice—Cataloging, indexing, and distribution of public documents; 
Canal Zone Government—operation of a public school system in the 
Canal Zone; and U.S. Botanic Garden—exhibition of botanical speci- 
mens and dissemination of related information to scientists, students 
and other persons throughout the country. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Board of Education of the District of Columbia operates the 
public school system of the District, a Veterans High School Center, 
a teacher-training college, and the Capitol Page School, and provides 
supplementary educational opportunities and benefits. Other educa- 
tional activities are carried out by the Board of Public Welfare; the 
of Corrections; and the Fire, Health, and Metropolitan 
Police Departments. 

The Board of Public Welfare and the Department of Corrections 
operate programs of academic, vocational, and social education for 
children placed under their charge. The Fire Department and the 
Metropolitan Police Department both have inservice training pro- 

ms. Besides carrying out a broad program of this type, the Health 
partment provides health education for clinic patients and for the 
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general — and limited training of certain medical and health 
personnel of private agencies and institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH 
THE UNITED STATES PARTICIPATES 


Of 26 international organizations in which the United States parti- 

engnteny 2 are concerned primarily with education. Activities of the 
others involve education to some extent. 
The two organizations in the first category are the International 
Bureau of Education (IBE) and the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). The IBE serves 
as an international information center for activities relating to educa- 
tion. UNESCO promotes collaboration among member states in the 
fields of education, science, and culture. 

Following are some examples of educational activities engaged in by 
other international agencies in which the United States participates: 
Caribbean Commission—conduct of study and demonstration tours 
seminars, and conferences; Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations—award of scholarships and fellowships to na- 
tionals of underdeveloped countries; International Atomic Energy 
Agency—grant of fellowships and conduct of seminars; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development—conduct of trainin 
courses in economics and finance for nationals of member states; Nort: 
Atlantic Treaty Organization—sponsorship of fellowship and visiting 
professorship programs; United Nations—provision of technical as- 
sistance through fellowships, experts’ services, and seminars; United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees—provision 
of elementary, secondary, vocational, and teacher education for Pales- 
tine refugees in the Near East. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


This report contains information concerning the expenditures, gen- 
erally on an ee basis, for the fiscal year 1959, for the pro- 
rted. The nature of the information necessarily varies con- 
siderably. In some cases exact figures were given by the agencies; in 
others, estimates. In occasional instances no res on obligations for 
the programs were obtainable; but in such cases the explanatory in- 
formation given may be of almost equal interest to the reader. 
It has been pointed out in the “Introduction” to this study that, al- 
oe the programs reported herein are “educational” under diction- 
ary definition, there are wide differences of opinion as to whether the 


expenditures for the programs should be charged to educational or 
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to other purposes, since frequently the primary or ultimate objectives. 
are noneducational in nature. For this reason i¢ would be impossible, 
from data presently available, to arrive at a generally acceptable esti- 
mte of the total ewpenditures for Federal educational activities. 

In this connection it might be pointed out that education usually 
is aimed at some ultimate goal, such as preparation for an occupation, 
or training for better citizenship. In having noneducational ufisinete 
objectives therefore, Federal educational programs are not markedly 
different from the educational systems of State and local governments. 
On the other hand, many of the Federal programs are relatively in- 
formal, or are educational mainly in the sense of promoting or sub- 
serving education. 

In a number of instances, agencies reported that funds expended 
for an educational activity are not separable from those expended 
for more general purposes in which that activity is included. Seldom 
is there an appropriation specifically for the educational program. In 
many cases certain expenditures specifically for the educational activ- 
ity are known, but these amounts do not include all costs of the pro- 
gram, and the other costs may be practically indeterminable. For 
example, extended study would usually be necessary to determine what 
portion of the cost of construction and maintenance of multiple- 
purpose buildings should be charged to their educational usage. Like- 
wise it would be difficult in some cases to determine the part of the cost 
of an educational program represented by the pay of hundreds or 
thousands of trainees receiving widely varying compensation from the 
Government while in training, according to their respective ranks or 
classification levels and the amount of time devoted to the educational 

rocess. In general, such costs of the individual programs as could 
determined only by extensive study are not. included in the fiscal 
data in this report. 

The figures given below were furnished by or computed from data 
supplied by the agencies concerned. These figures generally represent 
dilteations for the fiscal year 1959 for most or all of the educational 

rograms of each of the departments and other nes of the Federal 

overnment. The figure given for each separate department or agency 
is more meaningful if considered in connection with the information 
given on the activities of that agency elsewhere in this report. 

Although representing the most comprehensive data of this kind 
presently pt the table below may nevertheless be misieading if 
quoted without the full preceding explanation. Considered in con- 
junction with this explanation, the total is significant. It represents 
the estimated minimum expenditure during the fiscal year 1959 for the 
programs covered in this survey. 
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Actual or estimated obligations reported by Federal agencies for educational 
activities, fiscal year 1959 


{Subject to the limitations set forth in the preceding explanation] 


Department of State___- = $171, 771, 168 
Department of the Treasury 26, 953, 272 
Department of Defense—Office of the Secretary 3, 240, 884 
Department of the Army 309, 272, 000 
Department of the Navy 482, 208, 990 
Department of the Air Force_ 370, 208, 990 
Department of Justice 3, 194, 442 
Post Office Department 5, 366, 505 
Department of the Interior. 66, 102, 315 
Department of Agriculture 1428, 532, 246 
Department of Commerce > 4, 802, 248 
Department of Labor 7, 908, 135 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 713, 700, 127 
Library of Congress 14, 753, 519 
Veterans’ Administration 627, 405, 000 
National Science Foundation 111, 202, 739 
Smithsonian Institution 4, 918, 107 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 290, 600, 000 
U.S. Information Agency 117, 653, 015 
Atomic Energy Commission * 57, 000, 000 
General Services Administration 2, 794, 582 
Tennessee Valley Authority 3, 558, 174 
Other Federal agencies 21, 353, 445 


Total 3, 844, 494; 898 
District of Columbia 56, 393, 670 


Grand total 3, 900, 888, 568 
2 wry ow considered by the Department to be educational under a narrower definition, 


$65,49 
3 of obligations. 


Nore.—International organizations in which the United States tes : Total U.S. 
contribution, $99,300,000, expenditure for educational activities not separately identifiable. 
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